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FIVE wars instead of one 


This war is actually five wars. Defeat in one war 


means defeat in all five. 


You are fighting in one of these wars. Are you 


winning it? 
Here are the five wars: 


1. American armed forces must out-fight those of our 


enemies. You know they'll do it. But— 


2. Our government—everyone in it—must defeat 
enemy governments—must be more intelligent, more 
whole-heartedly working for victory and nothing else, 


than the governments of Germany, Japan, Italy. 


3. The people, men and women, must be more fan- 
atically behind the war, more willing to sacrifice 


everything for it, than the peoples who are our enemies. 


4. American workmen must out-produce the work- 


men overseas who want to destroy them. 


3. The management of our industries must out-manage 


the German-Jap-Italian industrialists. 


Because we, in the machine tool industry, 
tool up other industries, we know what Ameri- 
can management has done in ts war. With no 
big government munitions plants to start with 
as other countries had, American industrialists 
under free enterprise have built and equipped 
this country to turn out i000 times the war 
materials America could make before the war. 
That part of that war is won... How are you 


doing in yours? 


WARNER 


4 
SWASEY You CAN Turn iT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS... 


Turret Lathes WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


Cletcland 


They softened up bumps with 


cushions made from stone 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


types in tanks used to be like going 
over Niagara Falls in a barrel. 
Heads took one bump after another. 
Working with the army, B. F. Goodrich 
engineers had developed light, foamy 
sponge-rubber head pads like that 
shown in the picture. They saved many 
broken noses but had one disadvantage. 
They were the only parts of the tank 
that weren’t completely fireproof. The 
lining was everything the army ex- 
pected but naturally they wished some- 
one knew of a spongy material that 
couldn’t burn even if the tank sides 
became red hot. 
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Then B. F. Goodrich engineers 
began asking each other: How about 
Koroseal ? Koroseal* is a B. F. Goodrich 
synthetic material, made from stone 
and other minerals (coke, salt). It is 
used by the ton for cables in battleships 
because it can be made so it won't 
burn. But since it doesn’t “vulcanize” 
like rubber, there was no way to make 
it spongy. Could some new method be 
developed? 

Not many months after lining the 
first tanks with rubber B. F. Goodrich 
had a light, foamy Koroseal, as soft as 
rubber, that will be available for tanks 


"Reg TM 


if enough Koroseal can be spared from 
other vital war uses. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers are 
constantly improving their own deve! 
opments. The work goes on even 
during the period of rubber restrictions, 
to have ready when the war is over all 
kinds of improved rubber and syntheti: 
products, that will give longer service 
at lower cost than ever. The B. ! 
Goodrich Co., Industrial Products 
Div,. Akron, O. = 


B.F. Goodrich 


DURATION 


POWER 


No one can predict how long the 
war will last—how long the neces- 
sity for peak production will go on. 
But one prediction will come true: 
trucks powered by alkaline bat- 
teries are those most likely to keep 
up their good work for the dura- 
tion... are the /east likely to require 


power unit replacement. 


Long life and dependability are 


literally designed into Edison Bat- 
teries. Electrochemically and struc- 
turally they are built to last a long 
time, to do a lot of hard work and 
to require very little maintenance. 
The result has been that where they 
are handling the power job in 
material handling, that job is going 
well. The flow of production is 


directly allied to their efficiency. 


INDUSTRY NEEDS THE DEPENDABILITY OF 


Edvvon. 


Olkaline BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


«©, 


Revol! Stirs Congress 


Congress is on the loose. It doesn’t 
know where its going; it’s riding off in 
ll directions. ; 

[he legislative machine has _prac- 
tically collapsed, faced with an infusion 
of new “anti” strength in January. The 
revolt is already here—even before the 
new Congress convenes. It’s a revolt 
against regimentation, a revolt that 
makes little distinction between war 
regimentation and New Deal regimen- 
rtion. It shows in the uproar over gas 
rationing, in the reluctance to give Roose- 
yelt any more unhedged war powers. 

This intractable spirit foreshadows 
what the Administration will be up 
against next year. Republicans, with 
all but a majority in the House, estab- 
lished a measure of harmony at the 
St. Louis National Committee meeting 
this week. Nevertheless they want no 
part of the responsibility for running the 
war on the home front. They realize as 
do the President’s worried advisers that 
in 1943 power will be a boomerang. 
Crisis for New Deal—The public is 
abundantly demonstrating that it  re- 
sents war restrictions on its daily life, 
so the Republicans intend to stay on 
the throwing end of the brickbats. This 
is easy for them, as the conservative 
Democrats, who occupy most of the 
key posts in Congress, no longer are 
in the mood to string along with the 
New Deal. 


Making Byrnes’s Job Tougher 


Economic Stabilizer Jimmy Byrnes 
will have his hands full. He wasn’t 
ieally picked to be an economic czar 
holding production, prices, manpower, 
wages in his own fist. Primarily, he 
was put in to act as a firewall and keep 
congressional heat off Henderson, Mor- 
genthau, McNutt, Nelson, Wickard— 
but mostly Henderson. 

He will be hard put to persuade a 
recalcitrant Congress to line up with 
measures the Administration feels have 
to be put into force. And his job will 
get harder as the war front looks 
brighter and as the public grows more 
intolerant of intensified hardships. 


Where Retreat Is Indicated 


Confronted with a rebellious spirit in 
Congress, the Administration will have 
to give some ground on every issue: 

War Powers —It is touch - and - go 
whether Roosevelt will get anything of 
what he wanted when he asked for pow- 
ers to suspend tariff and immigration 
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restrictions where necessary. ‘This rouses 
deep-seated prejudices—charges of anti- 
Semitism and recollections of old con- 
troversies — especially over Argentine 
corned beef. 

Rationing—Besides sugar, coffee, gas 
and oil, the ration list will soon feature 
meat, dairy products, canned foods, 
clothing, and shoes. Pressure on Hen- 
derson to relax regulations will be ter- 
rific. Already he’s easing up on gas. 
Coffee and sugar can be eased by as- 
signing more shipping space. Clothes 
rationing, not likely before next fall 
anyhow, can be avoided or deferred by 
allowing goods to get shoddy, winking 
at local shortages. But on the foods, 
Henderson has to stand firm because 
the shortages are real and inescapable. 
Without rationing, too many people 
won't get any. 


Loosening the Reins 


By and large, the new Congress will 
be willing to risk inflation to ease hard- 
ships on the public. This will show in: 

Price Control—Ceilings are going to 
give from now on. The farm bloc re- 
turns tirelessly to the attack, and farm 
prices are bound to go up. Congress 
will yank Henderson up short on using 
subsidies to keep prices in line. It 
won't put up the money. Business pre- 
fers higher prices to subsidies, because it 
fears strings that might be attached to 
subsidies and likes the gravy that goes 
with a rising price level. 

Taxes—These won't be as big as the 
Treasury would like by a long shot. 
They will hurt, of course. Byrnes, 
handling the legislation, possibly will 
get more out of Congress than would 
the unpopular Morgenthau, but Con- 
gress will throw smaller portions of the 
load on big incomes and corporations 
than the Treasury would like. It prob- 
ably will go for a sales tax at last. 
Because congressmen put it down as 
pure reform, they are more likely to 
eliminate the $67,200 limit on salaries 
than to extend it to investment income. 
Look for the appointment of a G.O.P. 
tax committee that will take up the 
Rum! plan (BW-—Sep.5’42,p15) and try 
to put taxes on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

bor Draft—With labor and much 
of industry opposed to compulsory man- 
power allocations, drastic legislation is 
already unlikely. The tone of the new 
Congress makes it even more remote. 

Wage-Hour Law — Elimination of 
overtime pay after 40 hours is dead. 
It’s been stopped every time it came up, 
and it’s not likely to get favorable action 
now when every congressman is keep- 


ing his eye on the labor vote of 1944. 

Social Security—The President will re 
new his proposals to extend coverage, 
and the ae are he will really push 
it this time. In the new Congress it has 
less chance than it had before. 


War Plants Headache 


War Department officials are getting 
worried lest the current wave of contract 
cancellations (BW — Dec.5’42,p15) — 
which will be widely felt in the coming 
month—may put valuable war producers 
out of business. Ordnance producers 
whose contracts are pulled back will be 
given preference in the award of aircraft 
and ship subcontracts and parts jobs, 
but the inevitable lag is going to cause 
hardship for many firms. 


High Bond Pressure 


Some big investors may be laying in 
a hoard, next month, of Series F and 
G war savings bonds in anticipation of 
a shortage. ‘There’s no doubt that these 
24% bonds, redeemable on 30 days 
notice at any time after they have been 
held six months, will be available next 
month up to the $100,000-a-person an- 
nual limit, but the Treasury is under 
pressure to discontinue this series. ‘The 
pressure comes from influential mem- 
bers of the banker-organized Victory 
Fund committees, which are cooperat- 
ing with the Treasury on bond sales. 

The bankers are worried by the huge 
demand liability upon the ‘Treasury, 
already amounting to over four bil- 
lions, which the F and G series create. 
They advocate, instead, sale of the new 
marketable 24% 26-year bonds to large 
buyers. 


Less Oil This Winter 


Oil supplies in the Atlantic Coast 
states this winter will become progres 
sively scarcer as a result of Army and 
Navy requisitions for the African cam 
paign. No one can say how much fuel 
oil and gasoline has been taken from 
East Coast ports (because of the shorter 
haul as compared with Gulf supply 
Sources), but it was enough to make a 
tremendous difference in supplies left 
for civilians and will take a lot more. 

Petroleum Administrator Ickes hopes 
to bring in enough heating oil to sup- 
ply 75% of the needs of both industrial 
and household users who can’t convert 
to other fuels—probably none for those 
who can convert. The Midwest ration 
must be similarly cut to supply the East. 

Industry experts don’t see how even 
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NOISE DEMONS DISAPPEAR 


.«» trapped in ceilings of Armstrong's Cushiontone 


Fe 


ie | 


OU DON’T NEED an effi- 
ciency expert to make 
noise demons stop their havoc- 
making. There’s an easy, eco- 
nomical way to get rid of these 
brain-faggers—by trapping 
them in ceilings of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone, the new material 
that makes any office quieter. 
As much as 75% of the noise 
that strikes a Cushiontone ceil- 
ing never bounces back into the 
room—thanks to the 484 deep, 
sound-absorbing holes in each 
square foot of this material. 
And this high efficiency is per- 
manent, for Cushiontone can 
be repainted whenever neces- 


Armstrong S 


Vade by the 


irmstrong's Linoleum 


sary without affecting its nois 
quieting quality in the slightest. 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone is 
factory-painted and ready to 
apply. Its 12” x 12” and 
12” x 24” units are quickly and 
easily installed to any ceiling, 
with minimum interruption to 
normal business routine. Cushi- 
iontone’s smooth, yet  non- 
glaring ivory-colored surface 
reflects light exceptionally well. 
WRITE FOR YOUR Copy of our 
new free booklet which gives the 
whole story. Armstrong Cork 
Company, Building Materials 
Division, 1217 State Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Cushiontone 


® makers of 
and Asphalt Tile 
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this can be done unless the Navy sup- 
jjes and convoys tankers. ‘They esti- 
mate that even with tightened fuel oil 
ations, more conversions, and reduction 
of “A” casoline coupons from four to 
ihree gallons there will be a shortage in 
the East of between 50,000 and 100,- 
00 bbl. daily all winter. The only al- 
emative in sight is a further cut in “A” 
»soline coupons and probably all others 
00, including uses classed as “essential.” 
+ Car Delivery Boost—Ickes and the Of- 
sce of Defense Transportation this week 
yok steps to increase tank car deliveries 
in various technical ways, but the indus- 
try has little hope that such measures 
qn make up a substantial part of the 
anticipated deficiency. 


Coaxing—Not Drafting—Labor 


Roosevelt’s press conference state- 
ment this week that the seniority rights 
of workers who shift from civilian to 
war production plants should be pro- 
tected demonstrates the effectiveness 
with which labor spokesmen have swung 
the manpower program (page 15) away 
from the labor-draft method of exerting 
compulsion on individual workers. The 
policy now is to put the compulsion on 
employers, merely coax and nudge the 
individual workman into transferring 
from a nonwar to a war job. 

As part of the coaxing, F.D.R.’s for- 
mal statement insists that a worker who 
transfers into war production is just as 
much entitled to go back to his old job 
after the war with full protection of his 
seniority rights as is a man who leaves to 
enter the Army. The statement has no 
binding force, but it’s strong ammuni- 
tion to help War Manpower Commis- 
sion representatives high-pressure em- 
ployers into making voluntary seniority- 
protection agreements. 
¢In the Bag—McNutt sewed up his 
power to use draft deferment for coax- 
ing and nudging when he made Selec- 
tive Service Director Hershey a mere 
bureau chief, reporting not even directly 
to McNutt but to his executive director, 
Arthur Fleming. 


Montgomery Ward Rebels 


In what was described as one of the 
stormiest sessions the National War La- 
bor Board has ever held, Montgomery 
Ward & Co. this week was directed by 
unanimous action of NWLB’s industry, 
public, and labor members to accept 
“forthwith” a compromise proposal on 
wording a clause in a contract it is ne- 
gotiating with C.I.O.’s retail employ- 
ees union. 

Two weeks ago, Ward declared it was 
accepting President Roosevelt’s order to 
comply with board directives and sign a 
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contract with the union embodying 
clauses that (1) set wages and working 
conditions for a year, (2) provided for 
arbitration of issues in dispute between 
company and union, and (3) called for 
maintenance of membership and a 
checkoff of union dues. 

After accepting the President’s order 
to assent to these clauses, Ward again 
declared they were “illegal” and insisted 
on writing a further proviso into the 
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contract which said it was signing the 
document “under duress.” ‘The union, 
with board backing, maintained that 
such a codicil would invalidate the 
whole agreement. 

Called to Washington to explain 
themselves before the board, Ward rep- 
resentatives maintained that the board’s 
order was “in itself illegal.” Wayne 
Morse, public representative on NW LB, 
accused the company of “welching’’ on 


Congress won’t throw out gas ra- 
tioning by legislative action, but 
plenty of trouble lies ahead for the 
rationers. A bloc of western congress- 
men, led by Rep. Sumners (below) of 
Texas, chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee and conservative 
anti-New Deal Democrat, decided an 
attempt to block rationing would put 
them in a false position because of 
strong arguments advanced for the 
necessity of saving tires. Promises 
that rationing would be adjusted to 
local conditions, particularly in the 
west where distances are long and 
other means of transportation lack- 
ing, also influenced their decision. 
But they will hold rationers strictly 
to their promises of common sense 
administration, 

Rep. Jed Johnson of Oklahoma, a 
leader of the antiration bloc, has 
threatened to cut off Leon Hender- 
son’s appropriations for the fiscal year 
starting July 1 unless he reforms the 
rationing system. Johnson swings a 
big stick as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that writes the OPA appro- 
priation bill. 

So great is the opposition to Hen- 
derson throughout the country be- 


Gas Ration Revolt Forces Relaxations 


cause of rationing and price ceilings, 
particularly on farm products, that 
his days as OPA head may be num- 
bered. Henderson is getting blamed 
for a lot of things that aren’t his 
fault, including control of truck mile- 
age by the Office of Defense ‘Trans- 
portation. 

Farmers complain they haven't the 
information to fill out complicated 
questionnaires on truck usage and 
that their applications are processed 
in Detroit where “bureaucrats,” with 
no knowledge of local conditions, im- 
pose ruinous mileage cuts and rank 
discriminations among neighbors. 

ODT Director Eastman has prom- 
ised more local discretion and more 
libezal treatment of farm trucks, but 
congressional opponents are skeptical. 
Henderson was told by Rubber Di- 
rector Jeffers to ration gasoline and 
by Petroleum Administrator Ickes to 
ration fuel oil, so he had no choice on 
policy. The complaint is that his ra- 
tioning systems are cumbersome and 
ineficient; involve too much regi- 
mentation, red tape, and paper work; 
produce injustices and delays; smack 
of social reform and make work for 
bureaucrats. 

OPA rationing operates through 
what Henderson calls local commit- 
tees of neighbors, but they are ham- 
pered by lack of expert help and held 
to pretty rigid regulations, while 
ODT truck mileage control system is 
centralized in a single federal office 
(in Detroit) on the theory that this 
would promote uniformity and efh- 
ciency. Both systems are causing tre- 
mendous complaint in spite of last- 
minute attempts to decentralize and 
permit more liberal treatment. 

Henderson gets the blame for it 
all and is the No. 1 whipping boy 
throughout the West, particularly in 
the oil and farm regions. Possibly it 
will come to the point where Hender- 
son will offer his resignation in the 
interest of establishing better rela- 
tions between the Administration 
and Congress. 


Protection 
FOR WORKERS 
In INDUSTRY 


Willson Respirators, approved by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, provide the 
ease of breathing that increases the 
efficiency of workers without sacri- 
ficing protection. Willson supplies 
the mining industry and every in- | 
dustry with over 300 different eye | 


protective and respiratory devices 
designed to meet specific hazards. 
See your local Willson Representa- 


tive for information, or write direct. | 


GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS + HELMETS 


PRODUC 
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its word of acceptance to Roosevelt. 
Turbulence at the meeting came, not as 
it has often come before—out of dis- 
agreement between industry and labor 
mempbers—but, when all parties on the 
board, in complete unanimity, con- 
demned Montgomery Ward’s actions. 

Industry Representative Harry L. 
Derby, president of American Cyanamid 
Co. and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, told the company, “! 
want to say that in my humble opinion 
Montgomery Ward has done the great- 
est disservice to industry and the pri- 
vate enterprise system of any concern in 
the United States, and I feel that just as 
strongly as I can.” 


NWLB Power Opposed 


Local governments are betting the Ad- 
ministration will not alienate the sup- 
port they are able to give to the war 
program in divers fashions by permitting 
the National War Labor Board to as- 
sume jurisdiction over municipal labor 
relations (BW—Dec.5’42,p66). Already 
resentful of the extent of federal author- 
ity to direct local government action, 
numerous city fathers are burned up by 
the report of a NWLB panel recom- 
mending that the board direct Newark, 
N. J., to reinstate striking city employ- 
ees and, inferentially, require the city 
to recognize a C.I.O. union as bargain- 
ing agency. 


Fight for Rail Reductions 


Price Administrator Henderson and 
Economic Stabilizer Byrnes may have 
some hopes that they'll succeed in 
getting the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to cancel the 10% hike in rail 
passenger fares and the 6% on freight 
(page 14), which was granted last spring. 
(They argue, in the action brought this 
week, that greater trafic volume and 
regulations enforced by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation have so increased 
revenues that the rails could pay last 
year’s wa increase and earn 1941 
profits wit i the rate boost.) But re- 
gardless of their success with this line of 
argument, their action is likely to put a 
crimp in the 20-cent pay raise that the 


| nonoperating unions will start negotiat- 
| ing for next week and the 30% demands 
| the operating unions have now formu- 


lated. With Henderson and Byrnes 
shooting at their revenues, the lines will 
be in a position to resist a raise. 


Pateat Plum 


All the benefits of enemy-owned pat- 
ents are made available to domestic 
industry for free use by Alien Property 


Custodian Crowley’s 
nounced policy this wee} 
policy will hold with resp: 
held by citizens of occuy 
except that, if used after t 
gency ends, reasonable ro: 
collected. 

In cases where Ameri 
now have exclusive-use 
rovalties will be collected | 
but licensees will have the 
taking instead a standard n 
royalty-free license. 

All manufacturers are ap] 
nature of 50,000 foreign-ov 
through classified lists. As { 
owned patents are concerne: 
are now ready for distributior 
@ No Restrictions—Crowley 
full authority to eliminate 
provisions governing product 
price or market area” involve 
outstanding patent license. 11 
the right to issue additional 
under any vested patent if 
that broader use of the inv 
essential to the furtherance of 
effort. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Many a business man might 


moment to shed a tear over WPA’s 
pus delicti. WPA was often attacked | 
profligate distribution of federal larg: 
particularly in conjunction with 
1936 election campaigns, but there \ 
an earlier time when the relief work 1 


roll—$14,500.000,000 all told 
business men in many 
from going on relief themselves 


The Army canceled its recruiting ad. 
D. R.’s order 


vertising a week before F’. 
Dec. 


5 suspending enlistments. 


Navy went down with flying colors. 
When he refused the manpower jo! 
Ickes told the President that 
there was another job he really wanted- 
fuel czar, combining jurisdiction ove 
oil and coal, which he already has, with 
the additional control of gas and electne 


Harold L. 


power. 


One government official, in an agenc 
subject to frequent attack, has become 
so cautious that he not only has a ste 
nographer take down his long-distance 
phone calls but also has them recorded 


mechanically. 


The Office of War Information is do 
ing its bit to head off 40-hour week ag 
tation by issuing a series of statist 
showing hours worked in selected type 
The first group shows hous 
in metal-working industries ranging from 
45.7 to 49.7 a week. Plant utilization 0 
the same industries runs from 57.6 


of plants. 


3.3 hours a week. 


—Business Week's 


Washington Bureau 


communit 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lofest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . . . . . . . *1896 ‘+1891 188.7 181.2 163.0 
PRODUCTION 
Stee] Ingot Operations (% of capacity).......... 26.6... cee cece eee eens 98.6 98.3 99.6 99.3 97.5 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks. = 19,935  +14,345 20,180 21,975 92,205 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) we $15,409 $25,015 $27,605 $44,964 $14,217 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)...................... ee 3,884 3,766 3,762 3,372 3,415 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.). . Bed rh ee ee eee 3,834 3,878 3,838 3,602 4,108 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) Re askaig ho ue aren ouch wa ae 2,135 1,925 1,937 2,092 2,006 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 80 8l 87 79 92 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... red ae 55 58 61 62 54 
Money in Circulation (W ednesday series, millions) . er $14,848  $14.648 $14,312 $12,141 $10,717 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)... .. . er —2% 430% +15% —12% + 15% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).......... 2... 2.6.0 ee eee eee 148 107 136 191 212 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100). eo 232.7 230.9 233.2 228.3 212.8 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., “1939 100)... 155.3 154.9 155.6 152.3 148.2 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 100). . 188.3 186.7 188.0 181.3 165.4 
{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)... .. 5nd Malate rear a (enema $19.17. $19.17, $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
{Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut V alley, Ib. a og ee ain a ar a One 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, no Cig Cg ee Ree eg eee $1.26 $1.24 $1.22 $1.10 $1.17 
I IE SU SII DAD. 5... ccc ccccitcnsescceccsnccepe 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.50¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, EE eV Ope eee 19.5l¢ 19.25¢ 19.43¢ 18.77¢ 17.2l¢ 
on oid wad oe 56s V Kone esedd Mode des teen geese $1.197 $1.184 $1.238  $1.215 $1.303 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).. 2... 2.0... cee ee eee eee ees 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) Si chi Gc eR a fet 2s Sral 74.2 74.0 76.2 66.6 72.0 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.29% 4.28% 4.23% 4.32% 4.34% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s).......... 2.81% 2.81% 2.79% 2.86% 2.76% 
U. *s. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.36% 2.36% 2.33% 2.32% 2.27% 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield (taxable). . . 1.28% 1.27% 1.28% 1.089% 0.98% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily is Soy alosious 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ i-2% i-1% 4-1% 4% 4% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks..................06: 28,852 30,224 + 28,593 25,483 24,324 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 38,387 37,939 37,924 31,679 29,691 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,192 6,241 6,314 6,542 6,593 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks.......... 2.0... 0.00.0. c cece eee 1,089 800 1,034 931 975 
U. S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 24,808 24,581 24,120 17,226 14,782 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks....................00 00005 3,284 3,300 3,359 3,548 3,650 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................045 2,500 2,520 2,120 2,783 3,860 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 5,460 5,083 4,680 2,723 2,289 
* Preliminary, week ended December 5th. t Revised. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
190 | 
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WHY NOT A 


“CUSTOM-BUILT” 


P-L. A S.T 1 Ge 


HERE are still many people who think of 
at as only one material. 

It's not. Thousands of separate materials 
make up the versatile group cajled ‘‘plastics, “’ 
and each one possesses its own. distinctive, in- 


dividual properties. One may be tougher than 


steel, anether clearer than glass, a third un- 


equalled as an insulator. These plastics materials 
number thousands today ... tomorrow they 


will number thousands more. 


We are proud to say that when you bring 
your problem to us, we can “‘custom-build’’ a 
material to suit your needs. Moreover, we will 
design, engineer, and manufacture your plastics 
product for you. 


At One Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass., we 
offer complete facilities for the production of 
plastics parts for essential industrial and war 
uses. 


PilaA S ts DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL 8 ELECTRIC 


THE OUTLOOK 


1943 Arms Program Appears 


Peak expenditures to rise 33%. Less construction, more 
arms. Ordnance cancellations reflect change in needs. Ships get 
new precedence, but doubling planes takes biggest effort. 


Contrasting with the unspectacular 
local engagements on the battlefronts 
(page 87), domestic developments this 
bis made the headlines for business. 
(hese included: centralization of the 
manpower (page 15) and agriculture 
(page 16) setups, Office of War Informa- 
tion release of year-end production sum- 
maries, continued ‘Treasury discussion of 
the need to close the inflationary gap 
(page 120), and further WPB efforts to 
speed armament output. 


Schedules Recast 


For one thing, the WPB extended its 
simplification work (BW —Nov.28’42, 
pl5) by announcing a swecping reduc- 
tion in builders’ hardware items from 
27,000 to 3,500. But more important, 
the WPB and the military this week 
pressed the recasting of production 
schedules recently announced (BW— 
Nov.28’42,p13;Dec.5’42,p15). _ Illinois 
and Massachusetts ordnance manufac- 
turers specifically were warned of im- 
pending cancellation of both supply and 
construction contracts. 

This shift in schedules makes most 
sense, perhaps, when viewed against the 
OWlI’s armament summary. In the first 
place, by placing 1942 war production, 
exclusive of pay and subsistence for the 
armed forces, at 47 billion dollars, and 
predicting a two-thirds increase for 1943, 
or a 78-billion dollar level, the OWI 
confirmed the forecast made by Donald 
Nelson five months ago (BW —Jul.18 
'42,p13). At that time, he figured 45 
billion dollars for 1942 and 75 billions 
for 1943, with the latter total “just 
about the limit our economy can stand.” 


33% More to Go 


On this basis, considering that all 
war expenditures, including pay and sub- 
sistence, will run to 53 billion dollars 
this year, the probable total for 1943 
is something over 90 billions. Against 
that, consider that the actual November 
tate of war spending was more than 75 
billions annually. Thus, if a peak rate 
of perhaps 100 billions is reached in 
late 1943, the prospective increase from 
current levels is about 33%. 

Actual armaments, of course, will in- 
crease more sharply. As foreseen (BW — 
May30"42,p13), the huge volume of 
construction work is already declining, 
and the WPB is accelerating this drop 
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by cancellation of projects. By the mid- 
dle of 1943, the bulk of materials and 


facilities being used to build and equip 
new plants and bases will be freed for 
direct war weapons. 

But those weapons next year will 
not be forthcoming in exactly the quan- 
tities the President asked last January. 
The Office of War Information reports 
we made 49,000 planes this year as 
against 60,000 planned, and even if out- 
put is doubled in 1943 as Mr. Nelson 
says, we shall have about 100,000 as 
against 125,000 scheduled. In _ tanks 
and mobile artillery, since we made this 
year but 32,000 out of 45,000 and sched- 
ules are being reduced, we shall fall 
further short of the 1943 goal of 75,000. 

Certainly, we must balance against 


this the fact that other equipment 

trucks, invasion barges, and escort ves 
sels—has been produced above plan 
and that weight and quality of planes 
and tanks have been pressed beyond 
earlier expectation. Also, integration of 
American output with British makes it 
cheaper in shipping space to send stee! 
there for fabrication into ordnance than 
to fabricate here first and then ship. 


But, the fact also is that the Presi 


dent’s 1943 goal for merchant ships was 


originally 10,000,000 deadweight tons, 
that since, this goal has been officially 
boosted to 16,000,000 tons, and that 
Mr. Nelson last weekend before the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
predicted a possible output of 18,000 
000 to 20,000,000 deadweight tons in 
1943, 


Big Bottleneck 


This near-doubling of the ship goal 
is a reflection of the continuing U-boat 
depredations and of the bottleneck 
that shipping, therefore, remains in 
our war effort. Such a boost, along with 
the continued pressing of plane produ: 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 
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Electric power output, at new all-time 
highs, may top four billion kilowatt- 
hours weekly this month, to meet sea- 
sonal needs. Industry experts figure 
that peak demand. during the month 
will reach 37,500,000 kilowatts, nearly 
10,000,000 below rated year-end ca- 
pacity. As industrial production tends 
to level in the latter half of 1943, so 
should the demand for power. Partly 
because of this, partly to conserve ma- 


terials for war weapons, the War Pro 
duction Board has curtailed 1943 ex 
pansion programs. Even so, as against 
40,000,000 kilowatts at the end of 
1939, capacity may hit 50,000,000 kilo 
watts within a year—a level not nor- 
mally expected until 1950. But capac 
ity is not uniformly spread. In some 
areas of soaring war production, par- 
ticularly where drought may cut hydro- 
electric output, shortages can still be. 
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tion, which still calls for the greatest 
effort, explains the downward revision 
elsewhere in the arms program. 

More, the shift in production sched- 
ules is indirect proof of how vital and 
dificult the war against the subs is. 
Indeed, our losses in shipping conse- 
quent upon the North African invasion 
probably boosted November sinkings 
above our replacement production in 
that month. 


Basic Pattern Set 


In short, then, it was possible even 
several months ago to foresee the broad 
shape of the war program—in terms of 
its probable limits and its probable sub- 
divisions. Beyond that, there have been 
subsidiary shifts and changes in design 
and proportions of weapons, and these 
will continue. But the basic pattern for 
1943 arms is set and has been for some 
time past. 


Ride the Cushions 


A railroad gets ready for 
the holiday travel rush with a 
plan for reserving coach seats 
and eliminating standees. 


Railroad officials have no illusions 
that they can avert an embarrassing ex- 
cess of traffic during the holidays merely 
by urging the public to stay home and 
by forbidding their own employees to 
travel unnecessarily. How great will be 
the inevitable flood is anybody's guess— 
undoubtedly it will be tremendous. 

@ Reserved Seats Only—Having experi- 
mented with controls over peak travel 
movements, the Illinois Central System 
comes up with a program designed to 
avoid dam-bursting rushes. Protection 


RAILROAD INCOME SOARS — 
And OPA Wants 6% Freight Rate Increase Rescinded 
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Here’s the reason the railroads and the 
Office of Price Administration are now 
battling over rate increases that took 
cffect early this year. In the swiftly 
rising gross revenue figures, OPA sees 
increasing transportation costs which 
menace its price ceilings. But for rail- 
roads the significant figure is net op- 
erating income, which has gone up 
much more slowly. Although this year 
the roads may top the 1929 level, they 
still haven’t had much chance to make 
up for the lean years that preceded 
their war boom. OPA contends that 
the roads don’t need the rate boosts 
(10°, in passenger fares, 6°% in freight 
tates) that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission granted them to com- 
pensate for wage increases. It has peti- 
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tioned the ICC to revoke its decision. 
According to OPA figures, railroad in- 
come is running 121% ahead of 1941. 
The rate rises have increased transpor- 
tation costs by something like $500,- 
000,000 a year, with the government 
paying about half of it. Railroad men 
retort that income after taxes in the 
first nine months of 1942 was only 
28.7% above 1941. Costs are rising, 
and the unions have new wage de- 
mands in the works. From their view- 
point, present intome is still a long 
way from making up for the losses they 
took during the long depression. They 
are afraid that unless they straighten 
out their debt structures now, postwar 
difficulties will put them back where 
they were in the “Thirties.” 


of its war-curtailed passeng:: | ,cjliti. 
while at the same time assurin  <:ayeler, 
of adequate accommodations | he se 
policy’s aim." 

Under the plan, all 1.C. co.) y its 
will be reserved for the period sctycen 
Dec. 15 and Jan. 10. Reservations yi) 
be distributed Pullman-fash with 
tickets limited to the seating . ipacin 
of equipment. On some sti liners 
tickets will be numbered to cv espond 
with car tags, theoretically eli: :nating 
standees. The “first come first served” 


arrangement will permit, how« 
less transportation in the event ©/ ene; 
gencies. 

@ Weekend Tests—Other rails: 
well adopt I.C.’s scheme if succesful j; 
its first real workout. Possibil 
that such a plan may be carried 
postwar days, although its authors claim 
their project is an emergency ong 
Southern Pacific Railroad has picked up 
the idea already and is planning to i. 
it this yuletide on its Portland-l:] Pay 
route. 

I.C. laid out the blueprints for hol; 

day travel control by practicing on 
weekend football crowds. For man 
years the road has had plenty of traffic 
between Chicago and University of |! 
linois games at Champaign, 126 mil 
south. Before Office of Defense ‘Trans 
portation downholds, it was a simpk 
matter to route extra trains in cach di 
rection for the fans. 
@ Plan Catches On—This year it was dif 
ferent. The road dug up its reservatio 
plan, interested university alumni 
through newspaper ads, and then lite: 
ally went to town—carrying an averag 
of 4,000 fans each way. Only incon 
venience of the system was the spread 
in travel time, many passengers taking 
earlier and later than usual trains a 
trafhe demanded. Standing room wa 
outlawed. 

I.C. had a chance to polish off th 

project over the Thanksgiving colleg 
holidays, hauling hundreds of student 
to and fro. Kudos from the University. 
students, and ODT convinced rail a 
thorities that here was an answer t 
Christmas jams. Although entailing e 
tra expense, the plan will be well wort! 
it, management contends. 
@ Soldiers Preferred—Special seat assign 
ing bureaus, manned by more than 5 
agents, are being installed in 17 major 
cities along I.C.’s route—including Chi 
cago, Champaign, St. Louis, Paducah 
Louisville, Memphis, New Orleans 
Rockford, and Sioux City. These bu 
reaus will allocate space to active sta 
tions along the road so that passenger 
can be accommodated up to the limt 
of train capacities at the moment 0! 
ticket purchase. 

I.C. gave service men five days’ stat! 
before making its plan public. The 
railroad thus. hopes to assure soldie 
and sailors seats for their Christmas fur 
lough travels. 
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National Service—by Decree 


McNutt ranks everybody but Roosevelt in shakeup of 
manpower controls. Executive order requires the services to 
consult with him before setting monthly mobilization quotas. 


The President’s executive order on 

manpower mobilization, which confers 
broad powers over labor on Paul V. 
McNutt as chairman of the War Man- 
sower Commission, may be considered 
this country’s national service act. It 
does not direct the conscription of 
workers or authorize the registration 
and drafting of women; neither does 
it spell out for McNutt dictatorial 
authority comparable to that assigned 
to Britain’s labor minister, Ernest 
Bevin. 
e Extensive Powers—But it assuredly 
makes McNutt a manpower czar. For 
the terms of the order are so far-reach- 
ing and ambiguous that the man who 
executes it can do practically anything 
he deems necessary to “promote the 
most effective mobilization and _ utiliza- 
tion of the national manpower” without 
further warrant. 

By placing the Selective Service Sys- 
tem under and within WMC, McNutt 
has the machinery for registering 
women. Through control of the same 
agency with its local draft boards, he 
can implement that part of the order 
which provides for the assignment of 
labor to more essential jobs. 
¢ Government Closes Shop—He is free 
to impose, “in any establishment, plant, 
facility, occupation, or area” he desig- 
nates, a government closed shop under 
which “all hiring, rehiring, solicitation, 
and recruitment” shall be “conducted 
solely through the United States Em- 
ployment Service.” 

This is the Administration’s device 
for clearing the manpower muddle. 

By bestowing WMC membership on 
a representative of every major gov- 
ermment agency concerned with the 
problem, uniformity and coordination 
of manpower policy is sought. By di- 
recting that a National Housing Agency 
and an Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion official sit on the commission, the 
order acknowledges the validity of 
congressional committee findings—that 
comprehensive and effective utilization 
of manpower raises housing and trans- 
portation problems. 
® Services Consult McNutt—And what 
has the potentiality of being the most 
important attack yet made on the basic 
causes of our manpower difficulties— 
the unbalanced claims for men of the 
armed services and the war industries— 
is undertaken by providing that the 
secretaries of War and Navy will set 
monthly soldier and sailor levies only 
after consultation with McNutt. To 
assure that these monthly quotas will 
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be manageable—and to stem the flow 
of workers to the armed forces through 
their volunteering programs—all enlist- 
ments of men between 18 and 38 are 
ended. 

Employers will feel the effect of the 
new order directly through the power 
given McNutt to decide where workers 
are more urgently needed. ‘The order 
states that “no employer shall retain 
in his employ” any worker who is con- 
sidered more valuable elsewhere. Also 
impending for employers are funda- 
mental changes in_ hiring practices. 
Freedom to compete in the labor mar- 
ket will be sharply curtailed. Hiirings, 
to be handled through USES, will fol- 
low the same pattern as the allocation 
of raw materials through priority rat- 


As Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, Paul V. McNutt got one 
of the two or three biggest appointive 
jobs in the country. President Roose- 
velt gave that agency sweeping powers, 
second only to his own. As labor czar, 
the former governor of Indiana and 


ings. USES has been operating on such 
a system since last February (BW—Feb 
14°42,p5). And the assignment of la 
bor out of a nonessential plant will be 
managed much as the seizure and r 
distribution of copper, aluminum, and 
other scarce materials is handled by the 
War Production Board 
e Inequity and Hardship—Administe: 
ing the order may very well have long 
run consequences to employee rela 
tions, which will outlast the war. M¢ 
Nutt is authorized to “relieve gross in 
equities or undue hardships” arising 
from his shifting of labor. ‘Thus, it is 
conceivable that if WMC directs the 
movement of workers out of a high 
paid industrial area in the North to a 
small factory town in the South, the 
wage differential may be an “inequity,” 
which McNutt is empowered to reliev¢ 
Similarly, the fact that Mississippi 
is the only state that does not have 
a workmen's compensation law may be 
considered an undve hardship for la 
bor sent to Pascagoula shipyards. Dif 
ferent state employment insurance bene 
fits, housing, and labor standards of 


high commissioner of the Philippine 
Islands not only will supervise the ac 

tivities of all federal agencies dealing 
with manpower problems but also will 
join the War Production Board and 
the Economic Stabilization Board as a 
full member, 
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manifold descriptions might all come 
under the inequity and hardship clause. 
@ Sweeping Jurisdiction—Except as he 
“does not interfere with the effective 
prosecution of the war,” McNutt, in his 
sweeping jurisdiction, ranks every de- 
partment and agency of the government 
except the President. He may ignore 
wage, salary, and price control regula- 
tions. Subject only to appeal to the 
President, the head of WMC may have 
any government agency take such ac- 
tion as he “determines necessary to 
promote compliance” with the provi- 
sions of the manpower mobilization or- 
der, or of policies, regulations, and 
directives promulgated under it. ‘There- 
fore, although McNutt now takes a 
the Economic Stabilization 
Board under director James F. Byres, 
he really outranks Byrnes in the field 
of wage and salary stabilization when- 
ever utilization of manpower is involved. 
Ihe executive order is nowhere ex- 
plicit in authorizing the use of com- 
pulsion, but it seems evident in a sec- 
tion that provides for a system of appeals 
which may parallel that established un- 
der Selective Service. Any person “claimn- 
ing that any action taken by any local or 
regional agent or agency of WMC in 
carrying out the order is unfair or un- 
reasonable as applied to him” will have 
the right to a hearing and an appeal 
to higher WMC authority. 
@ Policy Committee—That appeal au- 
thority may very well be ancillary to a 
management-labor policy committee, to 
be selected from labor, agriculture, and 
industrial management, which McNutt 
is directed to appoint. No specific au- 
thority is assigned to this committee, 
but observers count on it to help keep 
this newly superpowered agency's wheels 
on the road. 


scat on 


A.F.L.- C10. PEACEMAKERS 


Conferees named by the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations are standing 


by in Washington to carry last 


week's “no raiding” agreement further. 
Around the table (left to right) are 
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Food Czar at Last 


Agriculture Department's 
fight for control, notably with 
WPB and processors, ends with 
Wickard’s selection. 


The story of the Agriculture De- 
partment’s three and one-half year fight 
to secure complete control over the 
nation’s wartime food supply can be 
summed up in a multiplication of the 
phrase, “on again, off again, on again.” 
A chart of Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard’s fight to become the 
U. S. food administrator of World War 
II would follow the same pattern. 

The “on-off” cycle for Wickard was 
ended this week when President Roose- 
velt issued an executive order giving 
him control over food resources from 
soup to nuts—literally and figuratively. 
Wickard, who came to the Cabinet 
by the dirt-farmer route, can now say 
“who” on food processing, “what” on 
allocation, “when” on rationing, 
“where” on shipment, and “how” on 
distribution. The only question he 
doesn’t have to bother much about is 
“why.” 

e “Czar” is the word—The President 
doesn’t like the use of the word czar, 
but that is the best way to describe 
Wickard’s power over food. The exec- 
utive order didn’t refer to a _ food 
administration or administrator, but 
the Agriculture Department will fill 
the former bill and Wickard the latter. 

As an indication of the extent of 
Wickard’s power, he can do all the 
buying for all federal agencies, Army 
and Navy included, if he wants to. If 


R. J]. Thomas of C.I.O.’s auto work- 
ers; Julius Emspak, C.1.O.’s electrical 
union; Philip Murray, C.I.O. presi- 
dent; Harry Bates, AF .L.’s bricklayers, 
William L. Hutcheson, A.F.L.’s car- 
penters; and Daniel J. Tobin, A.F..L.’s 
teamsters. The will-to-peace which 
the conferees express is now getting 


not, he can direct the pI 
policies of those agencics 
permitted to continue their 
ing. The only place where 
interfere with military food 
subsistence procurement 
lands, 
@ Extent of the Power—\}j 
given all of the priority and 
powers previously vested in 
Production Board in conn¢ 
food control from the farm t 
cessing plant, and through t! 
bution system. The only limit 
the right to issue priorities 01 
incidental to food producti: 
example, he can say to whon 
Jones must ship his peas; wh 
how they will be processed; t 
they are to be shipped; how t 
to be distributed; and he can 
by telling OPA to ration them 
consumer. But Wickard cannot 
a priority to the canner for tin 
processing equipment. ‘This 
WPB’s job. 

Nor is the definition of food 
executive order limited to things 
eat. It covers all starches, sugars, veg 
table and animal fats and oils, cotto; 
tobacco, wool, hemp, flax fiber, “an 
such other agricultural commoditic 
and products as the President 
designate.” Fats and oils, for example, 
are used in a wide variety of indust 
products in addition to foods. Unt 
now, they have been controlle 
WPB’s Chemical Division. 
@ Dealing with WPB and OPA-!t i; 
doubtful, however, whether Wicka 
will want to bother with direct contro] 
over the use of fats and oils in paints 
for example, or cotton in textiles and 
thence into clothes. The orde1 
vides that, whenever the supply of 


its first real test. OES Director James 
Byrnes is trying to use the jurisdic 
tion respecting pact that came out of 
last week’s meetings (BW —Dec.5'42, 
p8) as an instrument for settling con 
flicting union claims involving Henry 
J. Kaiser’s Portland (Ore.) shipyards 
(BW —Nov.28'42,p94). 
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ood (cotton, perhaps) is not sufficient 
to mect both human consumption and 
industrial needs, Wickard must get 
together with WPB Chairman Donald 
Nels n jointly to determine the division 
of supply. 

In the event they can’t agree, the dis- 
pute is to be sett ed by the President 
or any agency he a designate. The 
President probably had Stabilization 
Director Byrnes in mind as the final 
arbiter. 

Wickard wasn’t given any additional 
control over food prices, which remain 
with OPA. But he still has his old 
yeto powers Over certain food prices, 
and he still controls, as always, the 
foors under farm commodity prices. 
e That Manpower Issue—No mention 
was made of manpower in Wickard’s 
executive order. But the Agriculture 
Secretary previously had been given a 
place on the Manpower Commission. 
In addition, even before he was given 
his control over manpower, Commis- 
sioner McNutt and his aides (page 15) 
are believed to have promised Wick- 
ard that he could write his own ticket 
on farm labor. And now the War 
Manpower Commission has developed 
an elaborate formula for farm defer- 
ments, 

Yet, no matter what Wickard and 

McNutt do on farm manpower, there 
is certain to be a continuous how! from 
the farm bloc. Farm groups are using 
the manpower issue as their latest 
weapon for prying up food price ceil- 
ings. The Administration will find it 
dificult to stop the House-approved 
Pace bill to make farm wages a factor 
in parity prices—a measure that would 
tilt the farm price lid by perhaps 12% 
to 15%. ‘This is essentially the de- 
mand from the farm bloc that Ad- 
ministration forces were able to stave 
off two months ago (BW-Oct.3’42, 
pls). 
@Long Fight for Agriculture—This is 
the kind of power the Agriculture De- 
artment has wanted since the fall of 
1939. Shortly after the declaration of 
war, Vice President Wallace, then Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, formed the Agri- 
cultural Advisory Council composed of 
representatives of all phases of agricul- 
tural production, and food processing, 
and distribution. The council wasn’t 
a very effective means for getting things 
done, but it put Agriculture’s foot in 
the food administration’s door. 

With the formation of the National 
Defense Commission in 1940, the food 
control play started to shift from Agri- 
culture. Chester Davis was placed on 
the commission in charge of agricul- 
ture. He hired George Livingston, a 
former food industry man, to do some 
long range “thinking” on possible war- 
time food problems. At that time, 
Agriculture was bragging about _ its 
plentiful food supplies, and few people 
would listen to plans for the eventual- 
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As candidate for the job of food boss, 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard had the backing of few peo- 
ple outside Washington (and some- 
thing less than unanimous support in 
the capital). After he became fairly 
well assured of the post, however, 
Wickard set out to patch up some of 
his old rows with the food processors 
and distributors. In a speech shortly 


before his appointment as food ad 
ministrator was announced, Wickard 
noted that “food is not really pro 
duced until it is at the place where it 
is to be eaten; wartime is not the 
time to carry out the pet theories of 
any group or class, or to institute re 
forms for reform’s sake; by and large 
I think the food industry is well o1 
ganized and efficient.” 


ity of shortages and scarcities. Without 
power to do anything but think, Davis 
was at loggerheads with Agriculture 
most of the time. 

@ Post-Perkins Problems—Up until this 
time, the food processing and distribut- 
ing industries didn’t care very much 
whether Agriculture won control over 
food or not. They trusted Milo Per- 
kins, one of Wallace’s chief advisers, 
who had won their confidence by his 
handling of the food stamp plan. When 
Wallace became Vice President, and 
Wickard became head of the Agricul- 
ture Department, Perkins:and all his 
men in the department were either 
fired or eased out. 

Wickard installed Roy F. Hendrick- 
son in Perkins’s place. Hendrickson 
immediately went to work on plans for 
the eventual food administration. He 
consolidated the Surplus Marketing 
Administration, the agency that was 
handling lend-lease buying, with all 
other buying and marketing organiza- 
tions in the department to form the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration. 

This move gave birth to the part of 
the President’s executive order dividing 
the Agriculture Department into two 
broad groupings—one devoted to food 
production and the other to distribu- 
tion, with power over processing as 


well as distribution. Hendrickson will 
be the key man in the latter. 

e Enter liar-a-Year Men—With the 
advent of OPM and then WPB, food 
branches or divisions were established, 
staffed largely by dollar-a-year men 
from the food industry. They advised 
the military forces on purchasing poli 
cies and took control over processing 
and distributing. Using Donald Ne! 
son’s WPB powers, they had the right 
to tell OPA when to ration. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, the food 
industries began to urge a full-fledged 
food administration. But they couldn't 
convince Nelson that one was needed 
In the Spring of 1942, he took the 
attitude that he was worried about 
planes, tanks, guns, etc., and didn’t 
care who handled food as long as it 
was well handled. As a result, the 
President established the makeshift. 


‘compromise Food Requirements Com. 


mittee—under Nelson but with Wick- 
ard at the head. From here on out, 
the battle between Agriculture and 
WPB was fought at close range. 

@ Industry Gets an In—As the Food 
Requirements Committee became stale- 
mated, and the nation faced actual 
food scarcities, Nelson was won over 
to the need for a real food administra- 
tion. He hired Lee Marshall, baking 
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industry executive, as his assistant. 
Marshall presented data condemning 
the Food Requirements Committee. On 
the basis of this data, WPB had the 
food administration in its grasp over a 
month ago. 

However, WPB not only insisted on 

the food administration, but also wanted 
a food industry man to head it (BW— 
Nov.28'42,p29). Failure of WPB to 
grasp the political realities of Washing- 
ton and the power of the farm bloc 
started the pendulum’s swingback. 
@ Farm Bloc’s Last Stand—As it was, 
the three leading farm organizations, 
fearing that the contro] would go to a 
food industry man, rushed into the 
breach. They proposed that control 
be placed under Stabilization Director 
Byrnes. They nominatéd a panel of 
four men: Former Congressman Marvin 
Jones, of ‘Texas, was at the head of the 
list, and Wickard was at the foot. 
Starting in last place, Wickard ran an 
astute race, finally driving home with 
several lengths to spare. 

‘The executive order means that 
W PB’s Food Division will be scrapped. 
In its place, Agriculture will expand 


NAVY'S DAY 


The revelation by Washington that 15 
French naval vessels (none larger than 
a cruiser) came through the mass scut- 
tling at Toulon, and therefore were 
now available to the Nazis, was over- 
shadowed completely for Americans 


and build its own food processing and 
distribution orgdnization. In_ effect, 
the executive order means that food 
industry control will start all over 
again, except that WPB orders prob- 
ably will be continued in the interim 
to prevent chaos. 

@ Wickard: Independent—It is too early 
to tell whether the Agriculture Depart- 
ment will prove to be the “big bad 
wolf” that the food industry always 
has feared. The answer will depend on 
the extent to which Wickard permits 
the farm bloc and the farm organiza- 
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by the welcome announcement that 
25 new fleet units skimmed down the 
ways at various American shipyards on 
the anniversary of the Pearl Harbor 
attack. Biggest was the 45,000-ton 
USS. New Jersey (center), largest 
battleship ever constructed (launched 
at Philadelphia). The Belleau Wood 


tions to push him around. Major 
of the food industry lies in th 
that he has shown in the past a 
streak of stubbornness, even to ¢] 
bloc, when he thinks he is rig} 
example, he has gone down 
fighting for the Administration 
price policies, despite cries of 
from the farm bloc. 

@ What About Antitrust Cases? 
of the most interesting question 
by the President’s executive 
contained in the provision trans! 
Nelson’s powers to seek postpx 
of antitrust cases to Wickard so {, 
food matters are concerned. ‘Thi 
diately raised the issue of what 
ard would do about the recent 
tuted A. & P. case (BW—Dy 
p69); the long line of cases 
the meat packers and various | 
marketing committees; the 
cases; the canning industry ca 
the pending antitrust investigati 
the flour milling industry. In 
cept the A. & P. and milling 
agriculture marketing agreements o 
Agriculture Department men sat in 
either directly or indirectly. 


d 


(left) is an old 10,000-ton cruiser 
which has been converted into a small 
aircraft carrier (at Camden, N. |.); 
the U.S.S. Bunker Hill (right) 1s a 
new 25,000-ton carrier, equipped to 
carry 80 planes (built at Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Co.’s Fore River Yard, 
Boston). 
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Big Doings in the Andes 


Democratic Chile, which hasn’t broken with Axis, and 
dictatorial Peru, which has, supply United Nations with vital raw 
materials—and bolster economies for big postwar developments. 


LIMA-The West Coast of South 
America is full of contrasts. 

Chile-where ardent democrats still 
haranguc the government in speech and 
in editorials because it allows Axis agents 
to live freely in the country—refuses to 
break with the Axis. 

But Peru—admittedly a tightly con- 
trolled dictatorship—broke long ago and 
i) now an ardent supporter of the 
democracies. 
eParadoxes and Parallels—Yet it is 
Chile, because it has no oil resources of 
its own, that is adjusting itself to an 
acute gasoline shortage. Peru, with big, 
highly developed fields along its north- 
west coast, still rides in comfort though 
it is sharing part of its gasoline with less 
fortunate neighbors and with the fight- 
ing United Nations. 

But in certain economic lines, there 
are interesting parallels in Chile and 
Peru. 

Chile is absorbed with the problem 
of breaking up its big agricultural 
estates, adjusting itself to the rapid 
unionization of its farm labor, trying to 
build a backbone of small consumer 
industries, and to strengthen its export 
trade by introducing farm products to 
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The Chilean government still clings 
to its strict isolationist policy, and 
the German and Japanese embassies 
in Santiago are beehives of activity, 
but a fearless public stages frequent 
demonstrations for the United Na- 
tions and in speeches and editorials 
calls for a break with the Axis. 
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balance the copper, nitrate, and iron 
ore which have always dominated it. 
@ Chile’s Farm Problem—In coping with 
this farm problem, Chile faces tremen- 
dous pressure from huge vested interests 
which naturally are reluctant to lose 
their hold on a big and profitable invest- 
ment. But the country also faces the 
problem that confronted Mexico when 
it initiated a similar program a few years 
ago. It is one thing for a peon to ask 
for his own farm, but it is another thing 
for him to operate it successfully, par- 
ticularly when he has seldom been de- 
pendent on his own judgment and 
initiative, and when his government is 
still too poor to give him very extensive 
technical advice, to provide him with 
much machinery, or to go very far in 
financing him during his first years. 
Nevertheless, stout-hearted Chileans 
believe they can solve the problem, and 
sufficient progress has been made for 
even certain severe critics to admit that 
the country has probably gone too far 
ever to be forced to abandon the scheme 
altogether. Some of the country’s big- 
gest landholders, in fact, are beginning 
to shift their investments from farm 
property to small industries. 
@ Foreign Interests Worry—Despite the 
similarity between the Chilean and 
Mexican moves to break up big ranches 
for the benefit of the small farmer, the 
parallel has its limits. In Chile, few if 
any foreign owners are involved in the 
farm reorganization program. But big 
foreign investors in the copper and iron 
mines, the electric services, and in some 
local industries have eyed the nationalis- 
tic agricultural program with qualms. 
That the usually contagious clamor 
for expropriation of foreign property 
has not developed is probably due to 
the fact that foreign-controlled min- 
ing interests have given socialistically 
minded Chile some of its best examples 
of modern housing, sanitation, public 
health, and education; that the United 
States has spent more than $20,000,000 
buying copper, gold, manganese, and 
mercury through the Metals Reserve 
Corp. because otherwise the Chilean 
“wer geges would be without adequate 
unds to operate; that Washington has 
given some technical and materia! aid in 
developing Chile’s small mines and fac- 
tories since the outbreak of the war and 
undoubtedly has promised more when 
the country formally puts an end to 
local Axis activities, which have been 
bluntly — by the United States. 
e Metal Buying Program—Chile—offi- 
cials and civilians alike—has other more 


FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


Democratic Chile hasn’t broken 
with the Axis, but popular feeling 
as well as economic interests draw 
it closely to the United Nations. 
Peru, a dictatorship, has broken 
with Berlin-Rome-Tokyo and _ is 
contributing liberally of its raw 
materials to the Allied cause. 

And, despite differing surface 
appearances, these nations have a 
lot in common—much more that 
will be important to American 
business thinking after the war, 
perhaps, than right now. These 
trends are outlined in this, fourth 
of a series of special reports by 
Business Week’s Foreign Editor 
who has been on an editorial mis- 
sion to South America for En 
Guardia, monthly magazine pub- 
lished for the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs to be dis- 
tributed in Latin America. Fur- 
ther articles in this series will 
follow. 


direct evidence of United States coop- 
eration, which is saving them from 
severe wartime hardships. 

Though the United States is buying 
copper in large volume from Chile 
Copper Co. (Anaconda controlled), it 
is paying about as much money for sub- 
stantially smaller tonnages produced by 
a lot of small locally owned and oper- 
ated mines. This bonus is one way of 
keeping the smaller mines going. Be- 
sides, taxes on all copper—whether 
produced by Chile Copper or the inde- 
pendents—are a mainstay in the national 
economy. 

In the case of other mining products, 

the United States is buying the output, 
though to date it has been impossible 
to move 75% of it because of the tight 
shipping situation. Santiago authorities 
estimate that 35,000 Chilean miners 
are kept on their jobs because of this 
generous policy. Meanwhile, huge 
stockpiles of undeliverable nitrate, iron 
ore, and other bulky metals and minerals 
are accumulating for shipment after the 
war. 
e@ Lag in Consumer Lines—Chile was 
slower in developing local consumer in- 
dustries during the depression of -the 
1930’s than some other South American 
countries like Brazil. The drive to de- 
velop the country in this way picked up 
momentum only a few years ago. As a 
result, Chile hasn’t progressed enough 
in specializing local products to be able 
to make a cleaning now, and Santiago 
finds it impossible to get the machinery 
to carry out the ambitious industrializa- 
tion projects so hopefully blueprinted 
by the Ministry of Development. 

It is significant that the two factors 
which, from now on, are most likely to 
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induce the country to break relations 
with the Axis are (1) the jealous fear 
that Peru—its competitor and rival for 
West Coast supremacy—will get ip 
strong, militarily and economically, 
a result of its smart United Nations’ 
policy, and (2) the promise from W ash- 
ington of an economic survey mission, 
similar to the Morris Cooke mission in 
Brazil (BW—Nov.28'42,p18), which 
would help develop a sound industrial- 
ization program for Chile and recom- 
mend priorities on at least limited quan- 
tities of machines to get key projects 
under way. 
@ Anti-Axis Feeling Strong—Chile’s iso- 
lation policy rests on a different basis 
than Argentina’s (BW—Dec.5’42,p17) 
While the Chileans are the proud pos- 
sesors of one battleship and have re- 
cently developed small but modern 
merchant fleet which operated before 
Pearl Harbor with considerable success 
on the run to the United States, the 
people know that their army, navy, and 
air force (drawn from a population of 
barely 5,000,000) are too small to pro- 
tect their 3,000 miles of seacoast from 
the depredations of angry Axis forces. 
They know, too, that the massed 
German colony, which covers most of 
the southern third of Chile, presents a 
danger with which not even the highly 
efcient national police force is _pre- 
pared, alone, to cope. A glimpse of one 


of the massive demonstrations for the 
democracies, which Santiago has staged 
periodically for the last year, is enough 
to make it plain that the majority of 
the million people in the capital are 
determined to side with no one but 
the United Nations. 

e Still on the Fence—When this break 
will come is a question. On the day that 
Santiago newspapers carried the story 
of Washington’s revelations of anti- 
democratic activities by strongly organ- 
ized Axis agents in Chile, betting on 
the Bourse was that there would be a 
break in two weeks. That was a month 
ago. 

A surer sign that the tide is turning 
against Berlin was the advertisement in 
a Santiago daily a week later offering 
for sale for 20, 000,000 pesos a huge 
tract of land in the strongly German 
south. One wiseacre in the capital re- 
marked tersely: “The rats are beginning 
to leave the ship.” 

@ A Matter of Water—Like Chile, Peru 
has its agricultural problem, but it is of 
a different kind. Where heavy rainfall 
in the southern half of Chile makes it 
agriculturally fertile, the long moun- 
tainous seaboard of Peru is almost com- 
pletely arid. And since most of its 
cities are located where they can depend 
on ocean transport, Peru has always im- 
ported many of its food products or 
depended on the production from up- 


land valleys or from irrig 
Lima’s fantastically luxuri 
gardens with their brilliant 
blooms are evidence of the { 
the soil once there is enough 

Progressive Peruvians toda uy 
ing means of increasing the a 
gated farms on the western 
the Andes, but they are main); 
with a far more ventures: 
scheme with vastly greater stalk 
@ Opening up the Interior 
opening up its interior—the \ 
drenched tropical area that ro 
the eastern slopes of the toweri: 
to the headwaters of the Ama 
its tributaries. A road fron 
started before the war, alrea 
crossed the highest peaks and dropped 
ron the jungles to a point less than 
200 miles from a navigable port on the 
Amazon. 

A big, new agricultural experiment 
station is se eae the jungles for tropi- 
cal products for which the outside world 
will pay Peru good prices, an experi. 
mental farm is cultivating rubber seed- 
lings and teaching native farmers how 
to clear the land and grow the foods 
that Peru now imports from abroad, 
and experts are being brought to Perm 
to survey the possibilities for develop. 
ing such completely new crops as tea, 
e New Day Is at Hand—The scheme 
has more chances for success than is 


Biggest industry in Chile is mining, and biggest of its 
mines is the great Chuquicamata copper mine of the 
Anaconda Copper Co., which regularly delivers thousands 
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of tons of copper to the United Nations’ war ma 
and provides the Chilean treasury with fat revenues 
out which the country would run into financial difficu 
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FOR THE RIGHT TO LIVE as human beings, 
Americans today are doing a super-human job. 

Behind our armed forces is the most titanic 
production effort in the history of the world. The 
noses of the people... al] the people... are to 
the grindstone as never before. 

And in this tremendous war effort . . . pro- 
tecting taxpayer, industry and worker...casualty 


* 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


THE ONLY PLACE FOR NOSES 


and surety companies like The Maryland are 
playing an important part. 

The Maryland furnishes contract bonds re- 
quired of concerns producing the implements of 
war. These bonds are added assurance that every 
ounce of productive effort will go into the com- 
pletion of the job on schedule. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore, 


THE MARYLAND 
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Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the bome, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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| likely to be expected by people in the 
United States who have not seen South 
America in the last two years when wat 
emergencies have upset all traditional 
ideas of what it is practical to attempt 
in the undeveloped hinterland and what 
is not. 

The same kind of mosquito control, 
floating clinic, sanitation, and air trans- 
port projects that are changing the 
entire outlook for the profitable ex 
ploitation of the Amazon _ Valley 
(BW-Noy.21'42,p19) are being spon- 
sored. In addition, Peru is pushing 
the exploitation of large petroleum re 
serves, which are known to exist in this 
region, and surveying the hydroelectric 
potentialities for the dev clopment of in 
dustrial power. 

@ Experiments with Quinine — How 
much can be produced in these tropi 


When Washington sent out an SOS 
for more rubber in a hurry, enterpris- 
ing Peru sent engineering crews into 
the jungles on the eastern slopes of 
the Andes to cut airports near points 
where surveys have proved there are 


cal regions is a question 
know that quinine was 
ered by the Indians in 
when they found they cou 
laria by drinking the brew 
chona bark, so they are ses 
jungles for the highest yieldin 
trees and growing seedling 
best varieties. Peru believe 
day it can fill most of this he 
demands for natural quinin 
tematically develops cincho: 
tions now. 

With a new tire factory u 
struction in Lima, Peru is ent 
ally sending tappers through 
lands in search of rubber, whi 
ing number of improved yar 
rubber trees are being grown 
ment stations, ready to be trai 
to plantations or small farms 


large stands of rubber trees. And now, 
utilizing this fast new transport route, 
venturesome Peruvians are moving 
across the Andes to develop a variety 
of tropical products—ranging {rom 
rubber to tea. 
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SUPPOSE YOU DO HAVE A FIRE— 
whe uill deleemine your claim? 


Your fire insurance policies are forgotten—as 
long as you don’t have a fire. You may even 
have trouble remembering where they are kept 
or what they look like. But once you have a loss 
those policies assume tremendous importance. 


You naturally expect to be reimbursed. The 
question is—how much will you collect? Total 
losses are rare; partial losses are more frequent 
and troublesome. Their adjustment is quite 
likely to be complicated and technical—leav- 
ing ample room for honest difference of opinion 
as to how much the insurance company owes. 


In such a situation, the services of a compe- 
P 
tent insurance brokerage organization are both 
practical and comforting. With long experience 
in interpreting contracts, negotiating and settling 
claims with insurance companies, the claims 
department of the brokerage organization goes 
to work. They analyze the loss, negotiate the 
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settlement, collect the claim. At all times, they 
work solely as representatives of the insured. 


As surely as you need informed advice on 
other business contracts, you need brokerage 
advice on all matters pertaining to your in- 
surance. The broker is a buyer—not a seller. 
You need his service today—before you have 
a loss. His compensation is not an extra fee 
from you, but a brokerage paid by the insur- 
ance companies. 

If you would like to learn more of the bene- 
fits of this type of service, a Johnson & Higgins 
representative will call on request. It is good 
business to check your insurance coverage— 
before you have a loss. 


* * * 


In insurance brokerage —it costs no more to 
have the best. 


these can be cleared. Peru may never 
build automobiles, but it has the oil 
ind would like to grow the rubber to 
seep its cars rolling, for the average 
Peruvian believes that his country will 
grow and thrive on motor and air trans- 
,ort rather than by railroads, which are 
built only at fabulous cost in the tower- 
ing Andes. 

e@lron Ore and Coal—Peru’s wartime 
economic awakening has an industrial 
as well as an agricultural side. ‘The coun- 
try was originally exploited by Spain 
for its gold and silver. Recently copper 
has become its most important mineral 
product. But Peruvians have known 
for a long time that there are large de- 
posits of coal about 250 miles north 
of Lima, and sizeable deposits of iron 
ore of a good grade in a great desert 
more than 350 miles south of Lima but 
at a point within 13 miles from the 
Pacific. 

When the war cut off normal British 
and German deliveries of coal to South 
America and, a little later, when the 
United States slashed its steel deliver- 
ies to a point where it pinched its 
neighbors as well as its own civilian in- 
dustries, Peru dug out its old plans for 
developing these two raw materials 
(BW—Sep.26°42,p97) and asked Wash- 
ington for assistance on the basis that 
Pcru might ultimately be able to help 
cover her own and her neighbor's needs. 
@ Some Limitations—The dream is ob- 
viously optimistic, especially since a 
steel industry could hardly be devel- 
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BRAZIL'S NEW ARMY 


Brazil's modern army transports, pass- 
ing in review at the celebration of 
President Vargas’s fifth year in office, 
are a symbol of the nation’s quick 
adjustment to war and a promise of 
greater peacetime achievements. 
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oped within the probable duration of 
this war. But it is wisely being plan- 
ned now in sections, each of which has 
a chance of getting equipment priori- 
ties on the basis of the supply contri- 
bution it might make as soon as it is 
completed. 

Instead of undertaking the entire 

project at once, Peru is going to work 
first on the development of the coal 
supply and a port through which it can 
be shipped as well as on a base at which 
the steel mill will ultimately be con- 
structed. 
@ Rebirth of Chimbote—The primitive, 
sun-baked little town of Chimbote 
(Pop. 1,000), located on the northern- 
most of two  island-protected bays, 
either of which is deep enough to take 
ocean vessels and one of which could 
harbor our whole Pacific fleet, seems 
destined to become the center of this 
new Peruvian industry. However, it 
is not going to be the old Chimbote 
but a new one, which is to be built— 
from the establishment of a fresh water 
supply to the building of a small, mod- 
ern hotel—on the opposite side of the 
bay. 

At the same time, the railroad, which 
hauls the coal 65 miles from the mines 
to the port, will be modernized and a 
new pier built, equipped to load coal 
at the rate of 400 tons an hour. 
© Getting Ore to Mill—That is as far 
as Peru expects to be able to develop the 
project in the immediate future. Plans 
will be drawn for the development of the 
iron ore field, the building of some kind 
of transportation to get the ore the 13 
rugged miles to the sea, and for an 
ocean barge ferry service to carry it to 
Chimbote, but there is no thought now 
that all this can be carried out until 
engineering aid and building materials 
are available from the United States 
or Europe. 

Both Chile and Peru are utilizing the 
emergency to convince their people of 
the need for developing small local in- 
dustries and a more balanced economy. 
Chile, with a smaller but more highly 
developed population, is benefitting 
financially despite its reluctance to 
break with the Axis. Peru, with more 
people but a far higher degree of back- 
wardness and illiteracy, is benefiting 
from the presence of United States de- 
fense authorities charged—both by Lima 
and Washington—with the job of de- 
fending the hemisphere at whatever 
cost in necessary strategic equipment. 
@Help from Washington — Neither 
country is economically strong enough 
to make any big contribution to the 
immediate war effort of the United 
States without considerable aid and ad- 
vice from Washington. But both see 
the long-term economic advantages of 
playing ball. 

How far their economies are going to 
be strengthened, how much their buy- 
ing power is going to be increased, what 


possibilities there will be for 
new industries within their b: 
what outlets there will be for | 
chinery and equipment depen 
economic surveys Washingto: 
ing them to make and how 
war lasts. It is too early to | 
precise answers to these quest 
it is not too early for alert Unit 
executives to acquaint thems¢ 
the changes that are taking 
future economic plans of thcse 
West Coast countries. 


Call to Arms 


N.A.M., turned militant, 
mobilizes to axe the Axis, then 
rescue free enterprise system 
from the New Deal. 


The annual meeting of the National 

Assn. of Manufacturers, held last week 
in New York, revealed a new and 
strongly militant mood. Not only did 
the organization affirm its determination 
to destroy the Axis; it also proclaimed 
a resolve to rescue the “American free 
enterprise system” from the New Deal 
ers. ‘To President Roosevelt’s four 
freedoms (from fear and want, of speech 
and worship) the N.A.M. added a fifth- 
freedom from irksome government 
controls after the war is over. 
@ New Era—In its program for the com 
ing year, in speeches, and in man-to-man 
talk, the dominant faction in_ the 
N.A.M. showed that it was done with 
attempts to placate Washington and 
would fight for its convictions from 
here on. This upsurge of belligerence 
was evident early last fall when feats of 
war production engaged the popular 
imagination. It increased as militay 
setbacks undermined confidence in the 
administration of the war. But the 
crowning consideration was the shellack 
ing given the New Deal in the Novem 
ber elections. 

The Republican sweep was accepted 
by N.A.M. stalwarts as a final repudia 
tion of F.D.R. and his works. But not 
all the 4,000 executives who milled 
about on the thick carpets of the Wal 
dorf-Astoria were sure that Franklin D 
was down and out. Many figured that 
the post-election American success 1 
North Africa had eased the publics 
distrust of the war effort, and the 
weren’t sure that the middle of a tougl 
fight against the Axis was the time t 
revive the old anti-Roosevelt feud. But 
there was no suggestion among the 
critics of any such organization as that 
which removed the “Old Guard” from 
control of the U. S. Chamber of Com: 
merce (BW —Aug.8’42,p19). 

e Retort Unlikely—It is doubtfu! that 
New Dealers will be provoked into an} 
immediate comeback. Leon Henderson, 
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Of some 700 war production posters 
submitted for exhibition at the War 
Congress of American Industry .. . 


head of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, once remarked: “Associations don’t 
have much influence in Washington 
because they can’t deliver their mem- 
bership. Business men get more atten- 
tion as executives of their companies 
than as officials of organizations.” 

The N.A.M. was addressed by the 

OPA chief, by Chairman Donald Nel- 
son of the War Production Board, Vice 
Chairman Ferdinand Eberstadt, Navy 
Secretary rank Knox, War Manpower 
Commission Chairman Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, and other Administration men. 
In detailing progress made in naval 
combat, Knox declared that it had been 
accomplished despite many mistakes, 
i.cluding “timidity, hesitancy, inefh- 
ciency, confusion, waste, and all the 
other things the critics say.” 
@ Handicaps Cited—Eberstadt also con- 
fessed serious handicaps “that were not 
the fault of anyone in particular.” But 
he added that manufacturers should be 
especially gentle in their judgments of 
the “confusion, intricate regulations, 
and conflicting instructions, which must 
necessarily have accompanied the crea- 
tion, in so short a time, of a war busi- 
ness exceeding $100,000,000,000.” 

There was no such pulling of punches 
in the N.A.M. speeches. W. P. Withe- 
row, retiring president of N.A.M. and 
president of Blaw-Knox Co., asserted 
that to credit government controls with 
war achievements of American indus- 
try was like “believing that the soldier’s 
achievement is due to his heavy pack.” 
There were, he said, many things in 
the industrialist’s knapsack—“rationing, 
renegotiation, shortages, investigations, 
indictments, questionnaires, antitrust 
suits, conflict, overlapping, red tape and 
confusion, NLRB, NWLB, and other 
alphabetical slowdowns.” 

@ Salary Curb Hit—Both he and J. 
Howard Pew, president of Sun Oil Co., 
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paid their backhand respects to the 
$25,000 salary limitation. “What,” 
asked Pew, “was the purpose of this 
edict? Could it have been to appease 
the Communists, for almost the very 
words of this executive order occur in 
their party platform?” 

Pew declared that sometimes Wash- 
ington’s aims seemed to be not the win- 
ning of the war, but the substitution 
of political domination for industrial 
self-government. “If government,” said 
he, “abandons its proper role as the 
director of the war effort, to become the 
dictator of industry, production will fall. 
‘The industry of this country cannot be 
run from Washington. This war cannot 
be won in Washington. But it can be 
lost there.” 

@ Labor Policies Assailed—In discussing 
labor problems, Wilfred Sykes, presi- 
dent of Inland Steel Co., criticized 
“biased policies” of the National Labor 


Hes | 
: 


. . . a majority of the 50 best that 
were displayed were designed and exe- 
cuted by war-working employees . . . 


Relations Board and the National War 
Labor Board, which, he declared, led to 
the rise of labor leaders by administra- 
tive favor. Aim of these union leaders 
is the power to control workers and polli- 
ticians and to perpetuate their own 
authority, he said, adding: 

“The collection of dues by the three 
main labor unions, probably exceeding 
$200,000,000 annually, calls for a pub- 
lic accounting to insure proper use. It 
is a sum too large to be left in the hands 
of a few people to use as they desire, 
for political or other purposes.” 

e@ War Council Urged—Former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover offered, “not as a 
criticism of the present organization .. . 
but as recommendations for adoption 
where they have not been applied in 
this war,” a dozen principles distilled 
from the experience of civilian organi- 
zations in the last conflict. Chief 
among them was Hoover's belief that 
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the top administrators of al] 
cies of government should 
a war council sitting directly \ ith »,, 
President.” 

The N.A.M. adopted a 
gram” for the coming year to 
actions of its new president, ler 
C. Crawford, head of Thom, P; 
ucts, Inc. (BW —Dec.5’42,p] I 
program declares that indust: 
everything possible to pres t 
American freedoms when pea ' 
“and will oppose anybody w 5 ¢;; 
to destroy them.” It states th ind 
try is proud of its record, but tht th, 
remain these things that manayemer: 
labor, and government should do ¢, 
assure victory: 

(1) Industry should continue to conyers 
for war production without regard to post 
war consequences, intensify research fo; 
better weapons and substitute material 
make greatest use of all available labor, lend 
skilled executives to government, lower wa; 
production costs, eliminate its own wast 
and -red tape. 

(2) Labor should end all strikes and bo 
cotts, jurisdictional disputes, slowdowns and 
other production restrictions, and unnec 
sary absences from work, and abolish the 
practice of making workers pay fees for 
jobs in war plants. 

(3) Government should protect the indi 
vidual’s right to work, stop imposing com 
pulsory union membership, prevent picket 
ing that interferes with war production, 
lengthen the work week, aid food produ 
ers to get labor, simplify its directives, lower 
its costs, eliminate waste and red tape, 1 
duce its questionnaires, reports, and sum 
monses to appear before U. S. agencic 
and “reject all proposals which seek to use 
the war as a cloak for socializing the nation 
@ Postwar Gaze—The N.A.M., by its 
pronouncement, doesn’t believe that a 
disastrous postwar depression is unavoid 
able or “that fundamental changes in 
our social order are inevitable.” It fec! 
that a new era of opportunities and 
progress can be developed under free 


... rather than by professional artists, 
for morale-building among their fel- 
low employees. 
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competition. For the postwar period it 
weeks preservation of the U. S. Consti- 
tutions. guarantees, opportunities for 
l] to gain security through their own 
abilities and efforts, incentives to sav- 
ings and investment, steady employ- 
ment in private enterprise for all able 
and willing to work. 

It further pledges that after victory 
American industry “will be ready to 
turn its skill and resourcefulness to the 
works of peace, to new wonders of 


production and plenty, which will pro- 
vide employment for returning soldiers 
and sailors and all others.” 

@ Kaiser's Challenge—Henry J. Kaiser, 
the West Coast shipbuilder, in his 
speech at the N.A.M. mecting, was 
more specific in his challenge to the 
future. He wanted to know: 

If the automobile industry has the cour- 
age to design and announce now its 1945 
models for delivery six months after the 
war's end and to provide acceptance of war 


Ten men were honored by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt this week for individ- 
ual achievement in war work. Six re- 
ceived from his hands a Citation of 
Individual Production Merit and a 
gold emblem for suggesting methods 
or devices that increase effective- 
ness of military items or improve pro- 
duction technique. 

Four men received certificates of 
Individual Production Merit for la- 
bor-saving ideas which have been 
widely slested by other war plants. 
Contributions by these men to the 
war effort head more than 20,000 for 
which plant awards of individual 
merit have been made by Labor- 
Management War Production Drive 
Committees out of a total of some 
200,000 ideas submitted by workers. 

The six men who received cita- 
tions, the committees submitting 
their suggestions for recognition, and 
the nature of their ideas are: 

Joseph H. Kautsky of Indianapolis, 
Link-Belt Co., and United Steel 
Workers. Kautsky, a machinist, was 
cited for four suggestions: A grinding 
wheel adapter permitting higher 
speeds in internal grindings; a simpli- 
fication cutting down the number of 
special grinding spindle wheel adapt- 
ers from 12 to 3; adoption of a pre- 
cision screw adjustment to the ver- 
tical column of dial indicator gages, 
giving faster adjustment without 


ternally ground parts. 

. Clinton R. Hanna of East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., and United Electrical Ra- 


ployees. Hanna, a research engineer, 
suggested a method of increasing the 
effectiveness of Army tanks. It is a 
military secret described by the Army 
as an “outstanding contribution” to 
ordnance material. 

Edwin Curtiss Tracy of Oaklyn, 
N. J., RCA Mfg. Co., and United 


Ideas Win Awards for Workers 


damage to the dial; and a new 
method of testing concentricity of in- 


dio and Machine Workers, and Asso- 
ciation of Westinghouse Salaried Em- 


Electrical Radio and Machine Work- 
ers. Tracy, a radio engineer, sug- 
gested a testing device for checking 
certain flight instruments without re- 


moving them from the plane, reduc- 
ing to three minutes the time each 
plane is out of combat for testing. 
Further details are secret. 

Madison E. Butler of Rochester, 
N. Y., Stromberg-Carlson ‘Telephone 
Mfg. Co., and Rochester Independ- 
ent Workers. Butler, an inspector, 
developed a visual lamp indicator to 
test field telephone  switchboards 
being made for the Army Signal 
Corps. ‘This device saves ten man- 
days per unit. 

James A. Merrill of Akron, O., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and 
United Rubber Workers. Merrill, a 
research chemist, developed, in con- 
junction with bullet sealed airplane 
fuel tanks, a barrier that effectively 
resists action of aromatic gasolines. 

Walter P. Hill of Detroit, Calumet 
& Helca Consolidated Copper Co., 
and United Auto Workers. I:ngincer 
Hill developed the spun-end primer 
for an ammunition primer, and it is 
now being utilized by manufacturers 
of primer tubes. Details are withheld. 

The four men who received certifi- 
cates, the committees submitting 
their suggestions, and the nature of 
their ideas are: 

George Smolarek of Detroit, Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co., and United Auto 
Workers. Smolarek, a utility opera- 
tor, devised a method for doing a 
three-step drilling in one operation. 

Daniel W. Mallett of Rockford, 
Ill., Borg-Warner Corp., and United 
Auto Workers. Mallett, a counter 
bore operator, suggested the use of a 
stub arbor and live center tail stock 
with tang driven fixture to rough and 
finish-turn fuse bodies. 

Herbert R. James of McKeesport, 
Pa., National Tube Co., and United 
Steel Workers. James, a machinist, 
suggested a multiple torch arrange- 
ment for brazing tool tips to shanks. 

Stanley Crawford of Camden, 
N. J., RCA Mfg. Co., and United 
Electrical Radio and Machine Work- 
ers. Crawford, an inspector, designed 
a caliper for determining the wall 
thickness and relationship between 
a cored interior and outside surface of 
castings. 
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bends as down-payments on these models. 

If the road-building industry would or- 
ganize now for a national highway system 
that would “be one vast extension of the 
great trunk which crosses Pennsylvania.” 

If manufacturers dare now to create 
medical centers in every industrial com 
munity where service can be purchased on 
an insurance basis within the reach of the 
common man. 

If real estate interests dare put architects 
to work now and organize companics te 
build needed modern housing for rent as 
well as for sale and prepare to accept wat 
bonds as down-payments. 


Pooling for Buna 


Triumph for smaller tire 
companies seen in decision to 


vest management of new syn- 
thetic plant in five of them. 


When Jesse Jones last week an 

nounced that five small tire companies 
had formed the National Synthetic Rub 
ber Corp. and would operate a govern 
ment-owned buna plant to be built in 
Kentucky, it marked a major victory for 
the smaller elements in the industry 
The participating firms are Goodall, 
Hamilton, Hewitt, Lee, and Inland Rub 
ber Corp. of the Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., companies that do not bulk 
large against Firestone, Goodrich, Good 
year, and U. S. 
e@ Freeze Seen—Until now, only the big 
companies had been chosen to manage 
government-built synthetic plants, and 
rubber fabricators of modest size had 
been worried about their postwar situa 
tion. As they saw it, the big firms might 
exercise their options on the defense 
plants they had been operating. ‘Then 
the big boys could, if they chose, freeze 
out the little fellows by failing to give 
them sufficient supplies of the neces 
sary synthetic raw material for them to 
continue to operate. 

Not yet announced, but generally 
known in the trade, is the existence of 
a similar outfit, called The Copolymer 
Corp., being organized to operate a De 
fense Plant Corp. buna factory. Identity 
of the principals is an official secret, 
but well-informed guessers expect that 
they will constitute an impressive list 
of names. 

e Private-Brand Makers?—Nobody would 


_ be surprised if it should include one or 


more of the big private-brand tire dis- 
tributors, who have been uneasy about 
their prospects if all postwar synthetic 
rubber supplies should turn up to be 
closely held by big manufacturers who 
have national distribution and nationally 
advertised brands. 

The tire trade has weathered 1942 on 
a miserable 15% of prewar volume. 
Most of the larger distributors have been 
losing money because they lacked the 
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flexibility to revise their policies quickly 
and were generally less adaptable to 
altered conditions. Small shops have 
been getting along reasonably well, by 
reaching out for related automobile sup- 
ply and accessory lines, by horse-trading 
in used tires while this was lawful, and 
by cashing in service-wise on the car 
owner's yearning to wring the last pos- 
sible mile out of the five tires still left 
on his rims. 

@ Quit to Take Job—Of those small tire 
shops that have closed, say industry 
authorities, most have shut their doors 
not because of red ink operations but 
rather because, after losing his mechanics 
to high-wage defense jobs, the boss de- 
cided it was time for him to get aboard 
the same gravy train. 

But while 1942 was a pain in the 
neck to the tire trade, the last two 
months brought promise of that best of 
painkillers, a comforiable profit. When 
the Baruch Report (BW—Sep.19°42, 
pl5) made its impact on Washington, 
the November release of tires was set 
at double the quota for October and 


RAISE O.K. FOR SANTAS 


The National War Labor Board 
is taking no chances on an empty 
Christmas stocking. 

The wage and salary stabiliza- 
tion program notwithstanding, 
NWLB last week resolved that 
Santa Claus could be paid more in 
1942 than he received in 1941. 
(Test case: Santa receives $25 a 
week this year, got only $20 last.) 

Following a request tor clarifica- 
tion of Santa’s status by the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Assn., the 
board formally exempted him— 
“Provided, that the term bona fide 
Santa Claus shall be construed to 
include only such persons as wear a 
red robe, white whiskers, and other 
well recognized accouterments be- 
fitting their station in life, and 
provided that they have a kindly 
and jovial disposition and use their 
high office of juvenile trust to 
spread the Christmas spirit of 
goodwill among all men, women, 
and children.” 

NWLB “Provided further, that 
this exemption . . . shall not be 
considered as a precedent, since 
the rdle of Santa Claus in a war 
torn world is unique.” 

Declaring that with Christmas 
only two weeks distant there was 
not time to conduct a thorough in- 
vestigation into wage rates paid 
Santa Clauses in the U.S. to de- 
termine whether “manifest injus- 
tices” existed, the board justified 
the exemption as “necessary for 
the effective administration of this 
order.” 


the figure for December is three 
times that of the November quota. 
e Big Year Ahead—These quotas have 
not yet had time to make themselves 
strongly felt, but the trade feels an 
anticipatory throb. By present indica- 
tions, 1943 will be a money-making year 
for everybody. Trade surveys indicate 
that there will be plenty of tires—hold- 
over stock in private hands, holdover 
stock that the government bought back 
from dealers at a 10% markup, and 
tires that were turned back in the big 
round-up that accompanied nation-wide 
gas rationing. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that 

the Dec. 1 haul of extra tires from car 
owners yielded better than 10,000,000 
casings. Of these, about 20% are new 
or barely used, 70% are good enough 
to sell to authorized car owners (some 
of them after routine repairs), and only 
10% are duds. 
@ Profit Setup—Not much emphasized 
in print, but keenly appreciated by the 
trade, is the fact that practically all of 
these’ tires will pass through dealers’ 
hands—at a profit—on their way back to 
active use. Big folks as well as small 
in the industry seem confident that by 
mid-1944 there will be plenty of syn- 
thetic tires to keep them making money 
and to keep everybody’s auto on the 
road. Too, the government now is per- 
mitting a monthly manufacturing quota 
of approximately 600,000 war tires of 
reclaimed rubber. Practically everybody 
already has them on sale to authorized 
purchasers. 

Private-brand tire distributors a few 

months ago feared they would have to 
take a harder-than-average beating for 
the duration. It has not worked out 
that way. Actually, they have fared 
about as well as everybody else. Biggest 
private brands are generally conceded 
to belong to Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
(All-State), the Standard Oil companies 
(Atlas), Montgomery Ward Co. (River- 
side), and Western Auto Supply Co. 
(Davis). Other big brands include Na- 
tional Co-operatives’ Co-op, the Gam- 
ble Stores line, and the Yale line mer- 
chandised through Pure Oil stations. 
e Private Brands Share—As long as all 
natural and synthetic rubber belongs to 
the federal government, the private 
branders have assurance that they, along 
with everybody else, will get their pro- 
rata shares for distribution. 

Most of the major private-brand dis- 
tributors depend for their tires upon the 
big manufacturers. Sears is the outstand- 
ing exception. Ever since its deal with 
Goodyear was banned by the Robinson- 
Patman Act, Sears has spread its tire 
business around among better than half 
a dozen of the smaller manufacturers, 
geographically accessible to the principal 
tire-consuming areas. To these manu- 
facturers Sears has supplied molds, rub- 
ber, and cord—to be used according to 
All-State’s rigid specifications. 


Beacon in Hawaii 


Pearl Harbor wrought 
havoc on the islands, but trade 


has risen 25% since disaster 
struck Aloha-land. 


Most Honolulu business men, when 

noon comes, usually head toward the 
Pacific Club on Queen Emma S!. to 
lunch and discuss the affairs of the day 
with their friends. At luncheons this 
week, a year after Pearl Harbor, their 
routine meant a little more to them: 
they decided it was time for some stock 
taking. 
e Reason for Satisfaction—On the whiole, 
they found considerable reason for quiet 
satisfaction not only because of general 
business conditions but also because 
they had weathered well a tough twelve 
months, adjusted their operations com- 
pletely to military necessity, and had 
contributed greatly to the strength of 
the islands. Incidentally, they Routed 
their experiences might include some 
pointers for mainland business men. 

Conspicuously on hand was genial, 
stocky John Hamilton of the Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce who brought 
figures to show that retail and whole- 
sale trade since the first of the year has 
been running consistently 25% above 
the same period of 1941. In Honolulu 
alone it soared to an all-time high 
($254,573,000) during the first nine 
months of the year. This was in spite 
of the absence of the Islands’ third 
largest source of income, the moncy- 
spending tourist. The reason for this, 
of course, is in the big influx of serv- 
ice men and of civilian workers from 
the mainland. 

e Staples Steady—Hawaii’s two staples, 
sugar and pineapple, have fared well, 
considering they've had a first-hand taste 
of war such as no mainland industry 
has experienced. Despite wholesale trans- 
fer of equipment (trucks, tractors, rail- 
roads, and all kinds of machinery and 
facilities as well as personnel) to the 
Army and Navy, the Islands managed to 
produce and ship to the mainland 520, 
115 tons of sugar and about 15,600,000 
cases of canned pineapple and juice dur- 
ing the first nine months of this year. 

This compares with 752,057 tons of 
sugar and 23,700,000 cases of pine- 
apple products for the same period of 
1941. By the end of the year, the sugar 
industry expects to have supplied the 
mainland with 850,000 tons although 
federal predictions early this year were 
only 500,000 tons. 

e Hawaii’s Lifeline — Shipping literally 
has been the savior of Hawaiian bust 
ness. Honolulu men shudder when they 
think of what might have happened 
without the ready-made fleet of mer 
chantmen in the Pacific, which has ak 
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WHERE NIGHT LIGHTS BURN 
VALVES ARE ON THE JOB 


N plants large and small all over this country, the lights are 
| burning every night to make the products of Victory. 

And wherever lights are burning, valves are operating — in 
a large majority of cases Crane Valves. Valves controlling 
valves saying “stop and 


the power surging from boilers 
valves playing an important 


go” to oil, gas, water and air 


The country is dotted with Crane Branches and Crane Distributors. Crane 
supply lines cross the map to make Crane products available to cities, towns, 
villages and remote outposts. Yes, control of distribution is one element, and 
a mighty important one, too, in Crane flow control. 


Flow Control is necessary to mechanized War. The Army and Navy as they D> 
operate today depend on liquid fuel. Tanks and submarines—jeeps and de- 
stroyers—battleships and airplanes—all need liquid fuel—in quantities! 
Controlling the flow of oil from the time it gushes from the ground to the 
time it powers a vehicle of war is a big job—a job in which Crane Valves are 
helping. For the Army and Navy as well as industry are important custom- 
ers for Crane products. 


part in controlling the flow on process lines—-valves a 
more valves that are vital to production. 

America needs valves in amazing quantities — need 
right kind of valves and needs them in a hurry. It is the 
trol of the engineering back of these valves, control 
laboratories, control of every step in their production 
the raw material to the finished product—control in th 
distribution and control of their final application of th 
valve to the right job that has made Crane flow contr 


important to America at war. Flow control promises 1 
nds 


better service to American industry when the war « 
Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Crane sow Cowrrol 


THROUGH CRANE VALVES 


“felétalk 


#16 US PAT OFFicE 


Cuts Many i 


---and Graybar is the logical source 


of supply for Teletalk | 


Teletalk Amplified Intercommunica- 
tion is available in systems ranging 
from 5 stations to 24. We can supply 
it to you for either one or two-way 
communication or for office and fac- 
tory paging. 


It is built with a wide variety of special 
features which are optional, such as 
busy signals, telephone handsets for 
confidential conversations, and annun- 
ciators. In our opinion it is the most 
dependable amplified intercommuni- 
cation system that you can buy. 


You need Teletalk right now—today, 
And every one of the strategically lo- 
cated Graybar houses throughout the 
country can render you the service 
you need in planning such a system, 
supply the wiring, and see to it that it 
is installed properly. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 
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ways kept pace with commerce and was 
a lifeline that turned into a life saver 
last December. 

The traditional structure of Hawaiian 
business also has had a lot to do with 
the present comparatively satisfactory 
condition of industry in the Islands. 
When the shrewd “‘factors’’ started busi- 
ness in the Islands, they adopted the 
custom of acting as a broker, agent, 
purveyor to, and supporter of, the plan- 


| tations. In this way they exercised a 


control over the Islands’ general busi- 
ness which has made easier the major 
adjustments that came literally over- 
night with Pearl Harbor. 

e@ Warehouses Stocked—In the old days 
the “factors” warehoused for the planta- 
tions, they developed the practice of 
importing and storing against eventual 
demand the necessities of the planta- 
tions and the people. When war came, 
they were able to carry customers for a 
substantial period. They even had 
enough food on hand, with one or two 
exceptions, to feed the community for 
90 days. 

The manpower problem has been the 
Islands’ chief concern. After Pearl Har- 
bor the “go” signal was flashed for 
hundreds of military projects, which pre- 
viously had existed only on paper. The 


prewar military program involyc. draft, 
ing of labor for these Projects Tha: 
was tough on the plantations ites 
their manpower was set up ii exact 
ratio to expected production. 

e@ Proud of Production—In view { 4 


fact that a large group of their ion 
suddenly flocked to war projec’. and 
their technical managers (most o: them 
in the Army or Navy reserve) were -alled 
into active service, the sugar and pine. 
apple people are inclined to be proud 
of their production record to date The 
same goes, in varying degrees, for most 


of Hawaii’s industries. 

Wage rates were frozen on the !.Jand 
of Oahu (Honolulu) as of Dec. 20, |941. 
This affects all workers as long as they 
remain in the same classification. Aj] 
federal, territorial, city, and county em.- 
ployees (and workers employed on fed- 
eral money projects) were frozen in their 
jobs. Labor contracts that restricted 
or specified the nature of the work we 
suspended. Persons who left positions 
between Dec. 7 and Dec. 20, 1941, had 
to return to their old jobs. No house 
to-house selling was allowed after Jan. 
14. 

e@ Purchases Controlled — Another big 
business adjustment was the switch 
from the traditional method of placing 


With cargo space allocated by the mil- 
itary governor’s office, precious little 
liquor has tg eo way to Hawaii 
since war was declared. Last week, 
when a convoy brought to Honolulu 
enough wet goods for both civilian, 
Army, and Navy personnel, the news 
was not long in getting around. Long 
queues that formed at all liquor 


stores presaged an immediate break in 


the long drought for residents who 


had not been able to cultivate a taste 
for local beer or domestic pineapple 
brandy. Because of the shortage of 
warehouse facilities in Hawaii, citizens 
have always been encouraged to stock 
their shelves and cellars with nonper- 
ishable commodities. When war came 
to the islands there was enough food 
in storage—if not on stores’ shelves— 
to feed the communities for three 
months or longer. 
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ditnitintitens Wea 


HOW BIG IS A Whinule : o 


.. JUST AS BIG AS YOU MakE IT! 


Time is the priceless commodity of the day. While we waste 
hours that modern intercommunication could save, the men 
of our armed forces are expending themselves and mate- 
rials while we, to whom they look for support, are expend- 
ing precious time in furnishing them the things they need 
so badly. 


In this state of affairs, minutes are priceless. It is no longer 
a question of how little a period of time a minute represents, 
but a question of how big a minute can be made. 


You can make every minute of your day just as big as you 
want to make it, providing you have Teletalk Amplified 
Intercommunication in your office and plant. 


Teletalk eliminates the useless words that are a part of every 
conference, because with Teletalk on your desk, you stay 
in your office and every other member of the group stays in 
his own office. Subjects are discussed briefly and decisions 
reached easily, without time out for someone’s latest story. 


Because Teletalk is so fast (you contact the person with whom 
you want to talk in approximately three seconds instead of 
the thirteen seconds it takes to do it through your switch- 
board), you get information quickly. You convey instruc- 
tions without delay. You stop costly errors before they be- 
come costly. You not only save your own time, but you 
save everyone else’s time. And on top of this, you conserve 


WEBSTER 


energy that is ordinarily wasted by the members of your 
organization in walking back and forth from office to office. 
Make your minutes bigger now. Anyone with high pri- 
orities can purchase Teletalk. 


Teletalk is available in a wide range of models with numerous 
special features and is distributed widely by people who 
know how to appraise your requirements, make recom- 
mendations, and install it properly. Consult your classified 
telephone directory and look for the listing of the distributor 
near you, as shown below. Or write direct to us, and we will 
see that you are contacted by the proper people. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Est. 1909. Export Dept.: 100 Varick St.. New York City. 
Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, 
Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


o~< 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


Electronic inter- 

communication pag- 

ing and sound ee | eletalk 

tribution systems 

offices, stores, oe buildings, 

institutions, homes and farms. 
“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


55 W. Canfield COlumbia 5500 
DETROIT 


ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation’ 
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orders directly with mainland suppliers 
to the present practice under which the 
materials and supply section of the mili- 
tary governor's office supervises all such 
transactions. Hawaiian business lead- 
ers don’t hesitate to say the change has 
worked hardships on Island industry, but 
on the whole, they say, the military 
authorities are demonstrating a sympa- 
thetic understanding of their problems. 

Living costs in the Islands have 
mounted, but not excessively beyond 
those on the mainland, except for cer- 
tain “luxury items.” On Sept. 8, for 
instance, butter wholesaled at 49¢ a Ib. 
compared with 47¢ in San Francisco. 
Eggs, 44¢ a dozen wholesale in San 
Francisco, were 49¢ in Honolulu. Chick- 
ens in San Francisco were wholesaling 
at 42¢ a Jb., in Honolulu at 414¢. 
e Nonperishables Pushed — Rationing 
and other controls have had a deep ef- 
fect on the business life of Hawaii. 
Cargo space is allocated by the mili- 
tary governor's office. Thus require- 
ments are calculated broadly and when 
commodities reach the market, people 
are encouraged to buy all they can of 
nonperishable items (to be stored in 
pantries and relieve warehouse short- 
ages). Under this system there always 
has been enough food for all, but some 
items haven’t always been in_ stock. 
Meat, butter, citrus f:uits, and potatoes 
are unobtainable at times. 

Other than coffee, no food, clothing, 


or household supplies have been ra- 
tioned. Gasoline, of course, has been 
rationed since Dec. I5 (basically, 10 gal. 
a month per car). 

e Hours Staggered—The staggered hours 
plan, in effect since Sept. 29, is working 
well. Workers reach offices at 15-minute 
intervals beginning 7.15 a.m. and ending 
9.30 a.m. 

Daily air freight service among the 
various islands began last October (Hon- 
olulu believes it’s the first exclusively 
freight air service in the United States 
or its possessions). Shipments over 50 
lb. vary according to distance from 3¢ 
to 7¢ a |b. 

Hawaii's federal income tax payments 

for the fiscal year ended June 30 in- 
creased 132% over the previous year. 
Corporation payments increased 90% 
and individual payments 183%. 
@On the Alert—The Honolulu men 
found added satisfaction in the fact 
that, besides wrestling with tough busi- 
ness problems, they have been able, 
after office hours, to take on some ci- 
vilian defense work. The Businessman’s 
Training Corps, an unpaid, uniformed, 
civilian group of 274 (on call for duty 
daily from 3.30 p.m. to 11 p.m.) has 
been trained by the Army in use of 
small arms and anti-invasion technique. 
The Hawaiian men not only are doing 
their best to carry on business but also 
are learning how to defend it if the 
need arises. 


....DO IT FASTER 


DO IT BETTER 


GLOBE-WERNICKE 


.-.. WITH 


ness helps” 


in every office. 


EVERYDAY FILE 
Has many uses...made 
in two sites..several 

and day of 
months. A handy 
work organizer. 


s 


She Globe -We rnicke Co. .. CINCINNATI, O. 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


Dependable Globe-Wernicke “busi- 
speed up business 
routine and war work. They meet 
the need for greater office efficiency, 
save time and make work easier. 


Sold by leading stationers 
and office equipment dealers. , 


Hershey's We 


Chocolate town h 
doing pretty well (wit 
help from Vichy), but nc 
worried about cocoa. 


Foreseeing a near future sh 
its mainstay, cocoa beans, the 
Hershey, Pa., is battening « 
hatches. Right now the tiny m 
of 3,000 in the Blue Ridge hills 
out a storm of curtailment with 
and profit, and will so long as 
bean stocks last. 

e Offensive May Help—What || 
Chocolate Corp. has in its wareh 

a trade secret, but officials report 

large enough to feed the grinders ) few 
months. Meanwhile, negotiation, for 
more are under way. 

Like other chocolate processors, Her- 

shey hopes recent events in Africa may 
mend that important supply of beans, 
and that 1,300,000 bags of Brazil's « rop, 
purchased recently by the government, 
will soon be arriving in volume. 
e@ Production Cut—Cocoa beans, how- 
ever, are far down on the shipping priori- 
ties list, and WPB, which chopped the 
chocolate output for civilians to 60% 
last year, is rumored ready to take an 
other slice—perhaps 10%. 

Keystone of 85-year-old Milton § 

Hershey’s realm, the chocolate corpora 
tion will have a net profit exceeding $5, 
000,000 this year—less than last year be- 
cause of increased taxes. ; 
e Variety Reduced—Government orders, 
chiefly for vitamin-filled emergency ra 
tions, now constitute about 25% of the 
concern’s business, and the civilian line 
has been simplified (by order and choic« 
to a few standard items—almond, milk, 
and bittersweet bars. 

Out are such items as Aero (air 
whipped bar), Krackel (chopped nut 
fill), and Mr. Goodwill (peanut fill). 
Also abandoned are household cans of 
chocolate sirup because of WPB’s small 
tin order, but the product is still sold 
in ‘No. 10 cans for commercial use. 

e Hershey’s War Plant—Cocoa, vanish- 
ing item on many grocery shelves, has 
been curtailed no more than the custo 
mary 40%, but Hershey explains that 
orders to change from tin to cardboard 
packaging in July disjointed distribution. 

Secret war goods are being produced 
on subcontracts in the chocolate firm’s 
maintenance shop. Quantity of produc- 
tion and money earned are small peanuts 
compared to the chocolate output of the 
company, which has little chance of con- 
verting to big-scale war work. 

e@ Labor Trouble—In addition, the labor 
picture is rather dark. Management ad- 
mits a fair number of former employees 
have been lured away by war wages, and 
that about 450 men have gone ito 
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~ WAR DEMANDS THRIFT 


~~ in time, in materials, in methods! 


Every piece of waste iron, steel, copper, brass, or lead is vital. It is 
vital for ultimate victory. Only by careful systematic search will 
sufficient quantities come to light. Maybe it’s an old boiler, or 
fly-wheel or obsolete machine — whatever it is, or wherever it may 
be in your plant, dig it out. 

More and more business houses are using Cardineer, the portable 
Rotary File to save time—to save space—to save costs. Its 6000 cards 
are at the instant finger tips of the operator, and tabulations covering 
thousands of items are easily and quickly handled by a single girl 
The Cardineer’s greatest time-saving is in keeping Inventories, Cost 
Records, Purchases, Payrolls, Priorities, Production figures and many 
other equally vital statistics. 

Write our Methods Department for help in solving problems of record- 
processing or protection. And remember, do your bit by keeping 
junk metal steadily flowing to scrap dealers. 


Hidden in most inventories are ‘PogyyicToRY DIEBOLD SAFE &® LOCK COMPANY 


obsolete or scrap materials. The 
Cardineer offers a quick, compact 
way to control such records. It con- 
serves space. It permits easy addition 
of records. It operates at lowest cost. 


Plants & General Offices: Canton, Ohio 


METHODS EQUIPMENT + MONEY CHESTS + SAFES «+ ELECTRIC 
REKORDESK SAFES +» BANK VAULTS + OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


DIEBOLI/ Ae“. 


Offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Boston, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, St. Louis * Dealers in other Principal Cities 


ee ay : 
TH AND RECORDS — 
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Another 
problem 
solved- 


in producing 
tools for war 


Do you have a “hard-to-get-at" 
in your war production that special hand 
tools could-simplify? If so, consult us for 
assistance—Plomb engineers have helped 
many manufacturers find the answers to 
special tool needs. 


problem 


Regular tools supplied 
by PLOMB dealers 


See the Plomb dealer in your locality for 
the stock tools you need to rush your war 
job. He carries a full line, for all industries. 


31 factories 
at your service 


Take advantage of this two-fold service. 
Call your Plomb dealer for highest quality 
regular tools—consult us for special ones. 
31 factories, including the three big plants 
of the Plomb Tool Company, are cooper- 
ating in a complete sub-contracting sys- 
tem to build Plomb Tools for war needs. 
Their facilities are at your service. 


PLVMB 


| paid by the State Department. 
| Hershey officials nor the State Depart- 
| ment will discuss terms of the contract 
| except to emph: isize with finality that no 


| bounds. 


armed service. Final straw, however, is 
the current demand of 3,500 workers for 
a 20% wage increase, closed shop, and 
checkoff. 

A company town, and proud of it, 

Hershey received unionism in 1937 
(BW—Apr.17’37,p22) when the C.I.O. 
stirred desires for more money, but lost 
to A.F.L.’s Bakery and Confectionary 
Workers. 
e@ Uncle Sam’s Help—Last year Hershey 
signed contract providing 69.3¢ an 
hour for men, 52¢ for women, an added 
labor cost of $300,000, but given for a 
no-strike promise. That contract expired 
Oct. 22, and the workers are demanding 
more money in the renewal. The issue is 
deadlocked; a National War Labor 
Board agent is attempting to unravel the 
snarl. 

Most Hershey corporations, the Her- 
shey Lumber Products Corp., dairy, de- 


| partment store, utilities, and other sun- 


dry projects are going concerns, but Mr. 


| Hershey's pride and joy, the sumptuous 


Hotél Hershey. atop the town, is report- 
edly a loser. Not this season, however, 


thanks to Uncle Sam. 


e Guarded Luxury—Here, in million- 


bee surroundings, are quartered the 


Vichy diplom: itic corps, their board bill, 
a life-saver in the hotel’s slump season, 
Neither 


extras are given the guests unless they 
pay for them. 

Seven newly built sentry posts sur- 
round the hostelry, used by 18 border 
patrol — and 15 state troopers to 
keep the reported 300 guests within 
Internees have access to a fine 


wine cellar if they wish to pa 
rather steep prices. In addit 
must also ante up for person 
and yalet service. The contra 
lar to those at White Sulphu: 
and Hot Springs where Axis ; 
were quartered. 

e Axis Guests Welcome—Hote!] lage. 
ment is pleased with the arrangeinent 
which may be broken overnight by the 
State Department if a diplom Cx- 
change is arranged. Officials hope that 
happens next spring when the 
business should pick up. 

There was little compunction about 

asking 75 other guests (there no 
permanent guests) to check out thin 
24 hours, and the hotel routine is yp. 
changed. Meals are served at regular 
hours, and the internees can go to the 
game rooms afterward for coffee or re. 
tire to their rooms. 
e From Cornfield to Empire—H« hey 
founded his dream on a cornfield site in 
1903. At ceath, his entire fortune wil] 
go to the Hershey Industrial School 
whose affairs, like the multitude of other 
family projects, are managed by Hershey 
Trust Co., holder of more than 85% of 
the chocolate company’s common stock. 
The trust fund is reported to exceed 
$80,000,000. 

Into that fund is poured earned divi- 
dends of the chocolate corporation, 
from which Hershey Estates makes 
drafts to oversee the building of commu- 
nity structures, and to keep telephone, 
gas, electric, and other utilities going. 
Profits from these enterprises are emp- 
tied back into the general trust fund. 
Thus the whole community undertak- 
ing would shrink without chocolate 
earnings. 


il and 
they 
indry 
sImi- 


Tings 


mees 


hotel 


Ss oe amiga oh Cole 


_ At the million-dollar Hotel Hershey, 
300 members of the Vichy diplomatic 
set will remain interned until such a 
time as an exchange can be arranged. 


How much the government is paying 

for the diplomats’ board and room IS 
State Department secret, but the 

guests are charged for all extras. 


Plomb Tools Contracting Compony 
A Division of the 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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012 Madison Avenue Avrora, Ilingal >. : 


Local and District Offices Manned 


Perienced Engineers in All Principal Cities 


> © $ 
ON METAL PRODUCTS ee 
INCORPORATED | _ = 
bisubct Waits, = 


War Plants Seeking More 
Sub-Contract Production 


Aircraft: Capacity available in Aircraft | 
vision for aluminum parts and sub-assembli« 


Sheet Steel: 42 years experience in fab: 


cating steel—over two years on special w 
products. 

Ships: Experienced Lyon Engineers 
working daily with architects and ship bui 
ers on pre-fabricated parts and furniture 
Conversion—Forgings, Castings and Ma 
chined Parts: Proven ability to adapt sh¢ 
metal machines and experience to redesi 
of “bottle-neck” processes. One typical « 
version saving 210,000 machine too! hou 
Know-How: Experienced development, d 
sign and engineering staffs. Complete t 
rooms in all plants. Send for book, ‘’Craf 
men in War Production.” 


WN 
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They All Point 
to the Future 


Today It Is War Effort 


Cuemistry’s amazing progress in amplifying Nature’s re- 
sources has been diverted to War effort—with almost incredi- 
ble results. But Chemistry’s progress continues, accelerated by 
war-imposed scarcities, to bring forth new techniques and new 
materials that point to a future that transcends the wildest 
dreams of yesterday. 


The Atlas family of chemical industries is preoccupied with 
war effort today, in so many directions that it would be 
hard to catalog them all. From huge War Ordnance plants to 
chemical processing in minute detail, Atlas energies are con- 
centrated on Victory production. But our heads are up—and 
we never lose sight of the future. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Offices in Princival Cities 


Candy Gets Ticht 


Demands of the mi tary, 
plus ingredient shortage: will 
cut down on the confections in 
Christmas stockings. 


Between wartime restrictions n- 
fectionary production and a h« di- 
version of sweets to the armed es, 
civilians are left holding the bag—. bag 
with substantially less holiday ca: - 


it than usual. 

e Enough for All—But while candy :ak- 
ers concede there will be less for Chirist 
mas stockings this year, they imply no 
one will go without. The shortage will 
be felt in fewer chocolates and possibly 
thinner coatings, in the absence of items 
like cream patties, and in fewer peanut 
candies. 

Packages are less elaborate because of 

both material and labor shortages, and 
the only metal containers are those left 
over from palmier days. Package sizes 
are fewer. Once you could buy any unit 
from half a pound to ten pounds, but 
this year there are large gaps in the 
range. 
e Army Buys Plenty—Indication of the 
bite the armed forces’ collective sweet 
tooth takes is the 25,000,000 lb. of 
hard candy purchased by the Quarter- 
master Corps by Oct. 20 for casual 
consumption. It is entirely separate 
from regular rations, which also contain 
substantial quantities of confections in 
one form or another. 

The industry estimates conservatively 
that about 15% of its production goes 
to the armed forces, directly or indi- 
rectly. In Chicago, the Fred Harvey 
System, operating in railroad stations, 


aoe Beacen trrec 


PAPER PENNY 


Caught short of pennies when a I¢ 
tax on cigarettes went into effect re- 
cently, merchants in Boise, Idaho, 
welcome cardboard pennies issued and 
to be redeemed by the Retail Mer- 
chants Bureau. 
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VITAMINS FOR VICTORY 


|. H. Kindelberger, president of 
North American Aviation, distrib- 
uted questionnaires among his em- 

lovees last June to discover how 

they liked their work and the com- 
pany (BW—Jun.6'42,p60). ‘There 
was considerable complaint about 
the commissary at the Inglewood 
(Calif.) plant. 

One innovation resulting from 
the questionnaire was a “Vitamin 
Bar,” now entering its third month 
of service and going strong. Its 
business is far greater than that of 
the nearby soda fountain. 

At the Vitamin Bar workers get 
large paper cups of almost any 
fresh fruit or vegetable juice for 
5¢. Most popular drink is orange 
juice (3,000 pt. daily). Carrot and 
kraut juice rank high, although to- 
mato and pineapple juice are the 
favorites after orange juice. About 
30% of the workers have acquired 
the Vitamin Bar habit. Most of 
them supplement their lunches 
with a fruit or vegetable drink. 


cor 


reports a 75% increase in candy turn- 
over. The total adds up to about 50 Ib. 
a year for every service man. 

e Bar Candy Preferred—E.quipment is 
the real bottleneck of increased candy 
production. Manufacturers were produc- 
ing at capacity a year ago, but no new 
equipment is forthcoming to meet the | 
later demands. Bar-making machines are | 
being strained by the greatest output, be- | 
cause soldiers and sailors prefer candy | 
in small packages, and because bars re- | 
quire less labor than other confections. 
Penny bars, however, are disappearing | 
from the market, because OPA size 
regulations have sliced their profit mar- 
gins too thin. 

Dairy products are joining the long 
list of shortages plaguing candy makers 
(BW—Jun.20'42,p37), and may be felt 
first in a caramel scarcity. The 70% 
sugar ration is supplemented by corn 
sirup, quantities of which are fairly ade- | 
quate. But there’s a limit to the amount | 
of corm sirup that can be substituted if 
texture is to be maintained. 

* Chocolate Stretched — While corn 
sugar can be used nicely in place of 
cane or beet sugar, dextrose manufac- 
turers are lucky to supply regular users 
with quantities equal to their 1941 con- 
sumption—let alone taking on new cus- 
tomers. An example of the dextrose 
situation is “Dyno”’—retail dextrose put 
out by Com Products Refining Co. 
Several test campaigns in the East satis- 
fied Cor Products that Dyno would 
ting the bell with housewives these 
sugar-restricted days, but there just isn’t 
enough dextrose to go around, so Dyno 
is consigned to oblivion for the duration. 
Because of the 60% cocoa ration, 
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SYNTHETIC RESIN 


Li 


IDERS SINCE {926 


Tego Resin Film 
IN GLIDERS 


as ob Sb, 


Wings and tail assembly of the Army's new assault 
gliders are built of plywood. TEGO Resin Film 
(left) being interleaved between wood veneers before 
pressing into a water-proof, fungus-proof panel. 


Paper- thin film fuses wood veneers 


into plywood with the strength of steel! 


B* using plywood bonded with Teco 
Resin Film, many firms, never asso- 
ciated with aviation, are making sub- 
assemblies for gliders and airplanes. 
Simple to process, TEco-bonded ply- 
wood is, weight-for-weight, stronger than 
steel. It’s weather-proof, water-proof, 


fungus-proof. Ply wood bonded with Teco 


Resin Film is the accepted standard for 
aeronautical plywood meeting the rigid 
U. S. Army and Navy Specifications. 
As pioneers of the American resin-adhe- 
sives, The Resinous Products & Chemical 
Company is fully equipped to help you 
with problems relating to these materials 
if you are interested in this new field. 


Other Synthetic Resin Applications Developed By 
The Resinous Products & Chemical Company 


AMBEROL—Phenol formaldehyde resins, 
introduced in 1926, were the foundation for 
modern, quick-drying, oleo-resinous finishes. 

By imparting to finishes excellent drying 
properties in combination with toughness, 
hardness, water-proofness, and freedom 
from after-yellowing, the AMBEROLsS directly 
improved the performance of hundreds of 
peacetime products. 

Today, the versatile AMBEROLS and our 
other coating resins are vitally important 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCIS 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


in the production of military paints, camou- 
flage lacquers, white baking enamels for 
hospital equipment and many other essen- 
tial wartime uses. 


OTHER WOOD AND METAL COAT- 
INGS, resin emulsion paint bases, synthetic 
rubber plasticizers, gas-resistant coatings, 
ion exchange resins for purifying water 
all these are synthetic resin applications 
developed in our Laboratories. 
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WAISHINGTON SOU ARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Combat Champions in the Making 


This creamy-looking stuff may soon be flying over Tokyo or 


Berlin, on the cylinder heads of Flying Fortresses and Warhawks, 
It’s called “ceramic slip’—the material of which Champion aire 
| craft spark plug insulators are made. 


* It’s one of the world’s toughest materials to pump—so abrasive 
that it ruins the pistons and valves of conventional pumps in a 
short time. That’s why Champion engineers trust this vital job 
to the pump that has no pistons or valves—the revolutionary 
R & M Moyno. Practically wear-proof, and with a delivery that’s 
constant and bubble-free, the Moyno is making this difficult 
pumping job look as easy as the countless other “impossible”’ jobs 
it has tackled and whipped for America’s war industries. 


* If you have a problem that involves pumping, materials-hand- 
ling, converting machines to direct drive, ventilating, or “special” 


motor applications—write us! We're always ready to help you. 
The address is Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Can- 
ada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 
(Moyno Pumps are manufactured under R. Moineau patents.) 
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| candy manufacturers are 


| 


along on prewar chocolat na 8 
When war broke out it y 
that American warehouses } aed 
year’s supply of cocoa bean ay 
industry feels it can get f. 
quarter of 1943, hoping that : 
from Africa will be good 1 to # 
chocolate business. But, chi 
be scarcer this Christma 
molded novelties which WP} 
out of production Dec. 15 t 
cocoa. Usually they are ma 
the summer and kept in col 
but last summer ingredients a1 
ment were needed to meet th 
demand. 

e@ Nut Prices Double—Thank th 
war, peanuts have come into th Wn 
The wholesale price has doub 
as yet, there’s no ceiling. Re 1 for 
the increase is that the governnicnt, in 
its eagerness for more peanut h 
supported a “floor” on peanuts in an 
effort to encourage production. Some 
manufacturers have discontinued peanut 
brittle and peanut squares, but higher 
priced peanut candies are still available, 
Peanuts are still the cheapest nuts for 
confectionery use. The almond price 
has doubled in the past few ye irs but 
remains somewhat lower than the 194] 
average because of a bumper crop in 
California. Pecans, filberts, and Brazil 
nuts also have doubled in price since 
the war began while pistachios have 
tripled. Only nuts to remain steady are 
walnuts. 

e Inventories Are Low—Half of the in- 
dustry’s $400,000,000 annual sales are 
made in the last four months of the 
vear. Ordinarily, candy is made from 
two to three months ahead, but this 
vear the lag is only three or four weeks 
This is partly because of greatly in- 
creased demands, partly because cocoa 
nut oil is now unobtainable and cand 
makers must use domestic fats, which 
do not keep as well. 


PAPER “SNOODS” DIM LIGHTS 


A street light hood, which is claimed 


to meet all requirements so fat de- 
nianded by dimout authorities, is being 
manufactured by Standard Paper Box 
Co., Los Angeles, to sell for only 25¢. 
Simply a large paper bag resembling 
tar paper with drawstrings at the bottom 
to fasten snugly around the lamp, ~ 
“snood” has been adopted by Los An 
geles for its 65,000 street lamps al bi 
such satellite towns as Beverly Hills and 
Monrovia. It is made of weather proof 
building paper, guaranteed to remain 


opaque two years. 


For the 50 different types of Los 
Angeles street lights, Standard Paper 
Box Co. makes ten adaptations : the 
original. In. every case the snood & 
tends to about 14-in. below the lamp 
filament, allowing less than 10% of the 
light to escape skyward. 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS 
TO EXECUTIVES ON 


a M ATERIALS Ban 


HOW IT WILL WORK. HOW TO GET READY FOR IT. 


“A hard, inescapable headache is in store for nearly every manufacturer dur- 
ing the next seven months. That headache is the C ontrolled Materials Plan— 
the new scheme for controlling the nation’s industrial activity on which the 
War Production Board is staking all its efforts.” 


Thus Business Week’s Washington Bureau reports on the job that industry 
and the war agencies face in applying CMP to the basic problem of “eking out 
the limited national supply of raw materials to get the largest and most war- 
useful production of goods.” 


But just how hard that headache hits the individual manufacturer depends 
heavily on the preparatory job that he does, beginning right now, to make his key 
men and his company familiar with the organizational and operational details of 
CMP in advance of the dates on which it goes into partial and into full effect. 
To help him on that job and to help that job speed the victory is the busi- 
ness of this Report to Executives. 


In the following pages, Business Week’s Washington Bureau has described 
the objectives, the machinery, the red tape, and the paperwork of the whole 
complex Controlled Materials Plan in the language of a business primer. Some 
details of the plan will be changed in the months ahead, but here is the 
outline, here is what it is intended to do for you, and here is what you are 
expected to do to help it solve those material and production problems on which 
priorities and the Production Requirements Plan fell short. 


Whether CMP can be “the final plan,” as WPB Vice Chairman Eberstadt 
hopes (BW—Nov.7’42,p15), depends both on the war agencies and on industry. 
This is industry's guide to that end. 


THIS IS ONE OF A SERIES OF SPECIAL REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON CURRENT 


OPPORTUNITIES, PROBLEMS, AND TRENDS OF MAJOR SIGNIFICANCE TO BUSINESS 
Covered under the general copyright on the December 12, 1942, issue of Business Week 


CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN 


HOW IT WILL WORK. HOW TO GET READY FOR IT 


WHAT CMP IS FOR 


A hard inescapable headache is in store for nearly 
every manufacturer during the next seven months. 
‘That headache is the Controlled Materials Plan—the 
new scheme for controlling the nation’s industrial activity 
on which the War Production Board is staking all its 
ctforts. 

Getting the scheme into full effect by mid-1943 is 
going to be very tough for everybody—for WPB, for pro- 
curement agencies, and for industry. It will involve 
endless reports, computations, production rescheduling. 

But the final effect should be to transfer to the realm 
of paperwork many difficulties that now clog production 
lines. ‘There's more paperwork in designing a house than 
in building it by trial and error, but it’s usually quicker 
in the end. 

In the four months before it goes into even partial 
effect, CMP will undergo many changes. Right now 
revisions and rerevisions of detail are coming through 
daily. Until he receives official instructions as to what 
he specifically should do, no manufacturer will find it 
worth while to estimate too precisely the effects of the 
plan on his own operations. Every metal-using manu- 
facturer, however, should start now getting a broad idea 
of the philosophy and machinery of the plan. This 
report is intended to help in that effort. 

The basic problem which CMP is intended to solve 
is that of eking out the limited national supply of raw 
materials to get the largest and most war-useful produc- 
tion of goods. This is a problem which America has 
never faced before. It’s one that only began to come in 
sight early this year. But it’s one that has been urgently 
demanding a solution for the past six months. 


Priorities that Weren't 


“Priorities” began to become a household word about 
two years ago. It was a very accurate word then. The 
purpose of a priority rating was to give defense needs 
prior claim on our stocks of raw materials and, even 
more, on productive facilities, with the civilians taking 
what was left over. 

This worked pretty well as long as there was something 
left over. But the day came, in the early part of 1942, 
when war demand alone was able to absorb most of the 
~~ of most materials. Then two things happened: 

1) The priorities mechanism went haywire. Pri- 
oti -rated orders were no longer competing w ith unrated 
orders; they were competing with each other. There 
were more priority-rated orders than there were goods 
to fill them. Inevitably, war agencies started pushing up 
the ratings on their contracts. The result was a runaway 
inflation of priority values which culminated a few 
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months ago when a priority rating became almost ; 
ingless. 

(2) It became imperative to avoid any block 
the smooth flow of material from the mine to th« 
tlefield. Every time a manufacturer bought more 
than he could process right away it tied up mat 
in stockroom inventories. Every time a gun mount, 
was manufactured before the gun barrel was ready 
tied up material in semifinished goods inventor 
Every time a new factory or machine was built with no 
assurance that there’d be stuff for it to work on, it tied 
up material in idle facilities. And every time material 
was tied up it meant that, somewhere else, war produc 
tion slowed down or halted. 


Where PRP Fell Short 


The first fundamental change introduced into the 
priority system to meet the situation was the Production 
Requirements Plan—PRP. Under PRP, a priority rating 
became a claim on a definite limited amount of material 
rather than, as formerly, a mere statement of the relative 
urgency of a particular contract. All metal-using manu- 
facturers were required to submit quarterly estimates of 
their material needs. ‘These estimates were added up and 
compared with estimates of the available material supply. 
From this it could be determined what proportion of 
the estimated needs could be met. Priority ratings were 
then granted to individual manufacturers for various 
amounts which, in total, did not exceed the available 
supply. ‘ 

It took about six months to get PRP working, but 
the plan finally succeeded in solving the first problem, 
the inflation of priority ratings. In the fourth quarter of 
1942, outstanding priority ratings do not, in general, set 
up claims for material in excess of the supply. A manu- 
facturer who has one of the AA ratings issued under 
PRP can be reasonably confident that it will get him 
what he needs. 

The trouble is, however, that PRP gives little help 
in solving the second problem—the economical use of 
material. In making its allotments, WPB can have no 
real assurance that the manufacturer hasn’t inflated his 
requirements estimates. Worse, PRP’s horizontal system 
of distribution contains no mechanism to insure that 
the amount of material furnished to one manufacturer 
bears any relation to the amount furnished to manufac- 
turers of closely related items. Eighty per cent of re- 
quirements might be allotted to manufacture of a major 
munitions item, while only 50% was allotted to manu- 
facture of some part for the item. This means that much 
of the material going into the main item will just be 
wasted while it stands around waiting for the part. 

The new Controlled Materials Plan is an attempt to 
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first problem solved while proceeding to an 


keep the 
attack on the second, 


, HOW IT WORKS 


The fundamental mechanism of the Controlled 
\aterials Plan is designed to deal with a situation in 
which a contractor and his subcontractors build a piece 
f military equipment to order for the Army and Navy. 
it can deal with other types of work, but it does so by 
modification of the basic pattern. 

Assume that next June the War Department decides 
that it wants 12,000 of the Jap-Annihilators which Dr. 
Huer (the nearest small boy will tell you who he is) has 
yst invented. Naturally, it would like them right away, 
but it knows it'll take at least six months to make that 
many. 

The normal practice in this case would be to place a 
ontract with Acme Horseless Carriage Co. to deliver 
12.000 Jap-Annihilators by December, 1943. At the 
ame time, a contract is placed with Locomotion, Inc., 
for treads for the Jap-Annihilators. Heart of the weapon 
isa small delicate device known as a Timble which runs 
m jeweled bearings; for this, Acme places a subcontract 
with Accurate Watches Corp. 

What happens? 

Blessed with a high priority and deeply conscious of 
the importance of its assignment, Acme dashes out and 


& 


places rush orders for the steel it will need. It gets 
quick deliveries and is soon going great guns. Accurate 
Watches, meanwhile, is having some difficulty with its 
tricky production problem, so that along about October, 
Acme has to shut down for two weeks waiting for 
Timbles. Nevertheless, by superhuman effort Acme 
catches up again, delivers the 12,000 Jap-Annihilators 
early in December, a month ahead of schedule, and is 
awarded an EF flag. 

Unfortunately, the Jap-Annihilators have no treads 
When Locomotion tried to place orders for steel, it 
found the mills so busy shipping to Acme that it couldn't 
get any deliveries until October. Consequently, the Jap 
Annihilators aren't really ready to fight until well along 
in February. 

This is what WPB thinkers refer to as “imbalance.” 

Use of the Controlled Materials Plan, it is hoped, 
will make the treads, the Timbles, and the Jap-Annihi 
lator chassis come out even in the shortest possible space 
of time. 


First Step—Schedules 


First step in CMP is to substitute month-by-month 
schedules of deliveries for simple delivery dates, In 
this case a schedule might be arrived at, based on Accu- 
rate Watches’ production difficulties, calling for delivery 
of one hand-built Jap-Annihilator in July, 100 in August, 
1,000 in September, 4,000 in October and November, 


FLOW OF ALLOTMENTS FOR: SUPALK 
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Whether or not the Controlled Materials Plan can be 
made to work—whether it can untangle the priorities 
snarl that has threatened to choke the output of war ma- 
terials—isn’t a question that depends for an answer on any 
one man or even a group of half-a-dozen men in Wash- 
mgton. But five men who will have a big share of respon- 
sibility for CMP’s success or failure are (left to right) 
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William L. Batt, vice chairman of the War Production 
Board; Lieut-Gen. Brehon Somervell, commanding gen- 
eral of the Army’s Service of Supply; Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, program vice chairman of WPB; Donald Nelson, 
W PB chairman; and Admiral Howard L. Vickery, Mari 
time Commission vice chairman and deputy administrator 
of the War Shipping Administration. 
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and 2,900 in December (or more, if it is decided to con- 
tinue production of the same model thereafter). 

Then Acme will be charged with the job of preparing 
a bill of materials on a Jap-Annihilator. This will list 
the amounts of basic material which go into one, includ- 
ing scrap losses and rejections and material used by sub- 
contractors; this last information is obtained from the 
subcontractors themselves. The bill of materials will also 
show the “lead time” on each material—i.e., the num- 
ber of months before delivery of a finished Jap-Anni- 
hilator that each basic material must be delivered from 
the mills. 

Krom such a bill of materials it is a simple matter to 
prepare a monthly schedule of the material-deliveries 
required to meet the War Department's Jap Annihilator 
production program. With these figures, plus similar 
figures on all its other production programs, the War 
Department goes as a “claimant agency” to the WPB 
every quarter-year. ‘There its proposed program is added 
up with those of the other claimant agencies—Navy, 
Maritime Commission, Aircraft Scheduling Unit, Lend- 
Lease, Economic Warfare, and WPB’s Office of Civilian 
Supply. ‘The total is compared with the available supply, 
and the proposed programs are scaled down to fit by a 
process of thrashing the matter out among representa- 
tives of all the claimant agencies in WPB's Require- 
ments Committee. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ASSIGNMENT OF ALLOTMENT NUMBER 
and 


AUTHORIZATION TO PURCHASE CONTROLLED MATERIALS 


—— 2 = 5 eee ee ee ee = 


Name and Address of Company | Prime Contract Numbers and/or Purpose 


Procurement Ittm or Product 


EROGKAM ALLOTMENT NUMBER 


mH Go 


" L L 
(Agency) (Program Number) (Authorued Schedule) ' “th 


L = 
(Last month) 


-ASSIGNED PREFERENCE RATING 


You are hereby authorized to apply the above ALLOTMENT NUMBER to your orders for controlled materials 
and the shove PRereeeNce RATIN your orders for other maternals needed to fulfill your obhgatons wm connection 
with the “prime contract numbers and/or purpose” shown above, except that, quantitves of controlled materals 


m the producer um the amount and during the month specified on the reverse side 
of this sh ect. and, quantities of other materials and fabricated parts must be ordered so that your receipts do not 
exceed those quantities necessary to meet the authored production schedule specified on the reverse side of this sheet 


(Company o¢ Claumam Agency (Signature and wtle’ of authorized offical) (Date) 


Then the supply of materials is divided up 
nite allotments for each month for each of the 
agencies—enough in each case to support their 
production programs. ‘Then the claimant agenci 
up the allotment among their prime contract 
this case, the War Department would assign { 
a series of allotment numbers entitling it to d 
of a definite quantity of materials in each my 
Jap-Annihilators are production program numb 
say, Acme would get an allotment number W-> 
07 entitling it to certain deliveries in July, W-789 
for August deliveries, etc. 

The process of making allotments to the cla 
agencies is more or less arbitrarily broken into 
month intervals, simply because no one can se 
certainty into the indefinite future. The claimant a; 
is not so limited, however, in its relations wit! 
contractors. It is expected to project its produ 
schedules as far into the future as possible. Fo: 
three months on which it has received definite 
ments from the requirements committee, a clain 


i+ 
il 


agency can make allotments to its contractors to a total 


of 105°% of the total allotment to the agency. 


will run into production difficulties and won't tak« 
their full allotments. 


Lhe 
extra 5% is to allow for the fact that some contractor 


up 


The agency may also make allotments to its con 


ALLOTMENTS OF CONTROLLED MATERIALS FOR AUTHORIZED PROGRAM 


Steel—Net Tons Copper or Copper Base Alloys (Pounds 
Fy of Stee! Products — 


= me we 


> T 
| Carbon | Alloy 


AUTHORIZED AUTROR:ZEL 
PRODUCTION PRO 
SCHEDULE SCHE 


When a manufacturer has run the gauntlet of CMP, 
he'll end up with a form assigning him an allotment num- 
ber (left) with which to buy controlled materials and a 
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priority rating with which to buy other things. On the 
back (right), the form will set forth the monthly quantr 


ties he may buy and the production schedule. 
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tractors for deliveries of materials in future months for 
which it has not yet had an OK from the Requirements 
Committee. However, the total allotments to contrac- 
tors during the three months following the quarter con- 
ceming which the Requirements Committee has acted 
may not exceed 80% of the approved allotment to the 
igency. For the next following quarter the percentage is 
60%. and for all subsequent quarters 40%. This arrange- 
ment makes it possible for war contractors to plan their 
future materials procurement and for material pro- 
ducers to plan their production without completely 
tying up future material supply. 

“Acme can do two things with its allotments. It can 
place orders for materials with any mill it chooses, 
certifying as it does so that the order is supported by 
allotment number so-and-so. Alternatively, it can turn 
over a part of its allotment to its subcontractors and 
suppliers. It does this by “extending” the allotment in 
much the same way that a priority rating is extended. 
Then the subcontractor uses the extended allotment 
to buy his materials. Whenever a prime contractor 
places a subcontract, he will have to extend part of his 
allotment to cover it. 

Thus, in the example of the Jap-Annihilators, Acme 
would be responsible for seeing that Locomotion got the 
steel it needed for the treads. Being on a scheduled 
basis, Acme would hold back its own steel purchases to 
match the slow rate of production set by Accurate 
Watches’ difficulty in getting started. And the allot- 
ments to Acme would have been of a size to cover 
Locomotion’s needs. 


lll. THE RED TAPE OF IT 


The foregoing is, in broad outline, the basic formula 
of CMP. As it will be applied in actual practice there is 
one important simplification—and there are a multitude 
of complicating details and variations. 

The simplification is that the process of estimating 
material requirements and making allotments is confined 
to three materials—aluminum, copper, and steel. The 
assumption is that a production schedule small enough 
not to exceed the supply of any of these metals will not 
seriously overload the supply of anything else. There- 
fore, only these three materials are distributed according 
to allotment numbers. Other materials are obtained 
in the usual way through priority ratings. Any manu- 
facturer with an allotment number is also given a pri- 
ority rating. 

The major complications are introduced to handle 
such things as civilian goods, military goods which are 
ready-made rather than custom-built, control of inven- 
tories, maintenance and repair needs, capital goods. 
These will be discussed further along. Another point 
which is slurred over in the summary description of the 
plan is the CMP mechanism within WPB itself. 

Actually, a munitions contractor will have fewer deal- 
ings with WPB under CMP than he does at present. 
He will get his material allotments from one of the 
procurement agencies (Army, Navy, etc.) or from his 
prime contractor, while the procurement agency itself 
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EXTENSION OF ALLOTMENT. 


CONTROLLED MATERIALS ALLOTMENT 


Copper & Copper Base Alloy 


Steet 
(Net Tons) (Cu. Content in Tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Brass Mill Wire Mil Foundry 
Carton Atey Products Products Products 


W-123-4567-01 


W-123-4567-02 


W23-4567-12 


This authorization to procure the materials specified opposite the months indicated, or as shown on the 
attached sheet, must be in accordance with the provisions OF one-one 


When a manufacturer has received an allotment of con- 
trolled materials, he can share it with his subcontractors 
by extending the allotment—authorizing them on a 
form like this to buy material under the allotment num- 
ber assigned to him as prime contractor. 


handles the dealings with WPB. Nevertheless, he ought 
to know what’s happening. 

Each claimant agency, in the first instance, presents 
its production programs and requirements for controlled 
materials, as determined from bills of materials, to the 
three WPB divisions dealing with the controlled mate- 
rials. These, the Copper, Iron and Steel, and Aluminum 
Divisions, are responsible for estimating month by 
month the supply of the material over which they have 
jurisdiction and for comparing the requirements with 
the supply. Attached to each of these divisions is a little 
requirements committee, made up of representatives of 
the claimant agencies just as is the big Requirements 
Committee. These little requirements committees each 
work out tentative adjustments of the production pro- 
grams to bring them within the supply. The tentative 
adjustments are then turned over to the Requirements 
Committee itself, where the final decisions are made 
and approval given to the several revised production 
programs. 


The Double Check 


The Controlled Materials Plan, obviously, incorpo- 
rates a double check on material consumption. Produc- 
tion schedules, on the one hand, are held to a level 
commensurate with material supply—and under CMP 
it’s just as bad to run ahead of schedule as to fall behind. 
A second check is provided by the mechanism of allot- 
ment numbers. 

This double arrangement has its advantages, though 
it contributes to red tape. But principally it arises from 
the fact that CMP is a compromise between two plans— 
a pure allotment scheme advocated by the steel industry 
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SUMMARY BILL OF MATERIALS FOR CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN 
CMP-1 Form Approved 
11-14-42 Budget Bureau No 12 “0 
PROCUREMENTITEM _ (Tank) - REPORTING CONSUMER (Victory Corp.) 
TYPE Light i ADDRESS (Detroit, Michigan) ~~~ 
MODEL RS AAC ee os ere ee ed ued ame Sl Se ery eee es ca ee ee 
Material for (1) procurementitem === 
Total Weight (bs.) 
Line MATERIAL CMP 2 —! Lead 
No. (See CMP Materials List) Material Grossina.| 
! Code No. Net Rejections. L 
| Ete | 
— _- | | 
I a een dk aineanewedttemianha,s bila tbwenteasacn conbasenia 4301 110.0 | 121.2 
2| Magnesium Die Casting 5301 18.0 | 22.0 : 
a I a ae cn ie aaa a a dd ial ndicrun akan edcuoraateaomee 2005 35.0 | 50.0 ‘ 
4 do 2005 20.0 | 30.0 ; 
NS a AE a et Ge NPS NT NES Ee eR Ot a SEE ee ae ae was See eS 5615 1.1 1.6 4 
etc } 7 
} Spare parts 
41 | Steet, Bar, Hot Rolled... (AO RTT OLE OT ETE 2005 5.0 7.0! : 
ok Se, SERRE tare he ite AS RRR a Se A EO CEE Cet ee A ee aie | 5715 0.8 1.0 3 
etc } o 
— _ ' 
Signature of authorized official —_ | eee Date (11/9/42) Sheet No. (1) of (4) Sheets 


This sample form shows how a tank manufacturer would 
report the material he will need to manufacture one tank. 
The summary bill of materials will also show how long 


before delivery of a finished tank he must receive ship 


ment of each type of material. Such data, plus number of 
tanks wanted, show what material allotment is necessan 


and other material producers; and a pure scheduling 
plan, which the auto industry liked because of its lack 
of paperwork, under which manufacturers would be 
assigned a schedule and given carte blanche to buy what 
they needed. 

As the plan gets into full regularized operation, it may 
prove possible to drop some of the double-checking that 
now seems necessary. 


IV. CLASS B—WATCH IT 


For custom-built specifically military goods this gen- 
eral CMP framework is reasonably simple—doing the 
job with substantial but not overwhelming paperwork. 
Entering into every war weapon, however, are a lot of 
perfectly standard items—bolts, screws, bearings, gener- 
ators, etc. Unless CMP were modified, a bearing manu- 
facturer, for instance, would have to obtain his steel by 
extending hundreds of separate allotments from his 
different customers. This would be a sad comedown 
from the Production Requirements Plan, which permits 
such a manufacturer to make a single application to 
WPB for his full quarterly requirements of all kinds 
of materials. 

To take care of such cases, CMP provides for cutting 
into the regular chain of material allotment—from 
claimant agency to prime contractor to subcontractor to 
sub-sub, etc_—at the level, say, of the bearings, and start- 
ing a new chain. That is, instead of getting his steel, 
aluminum, and copper by allotment from his customers, 
the bearing manufacturer will receive an allotment di- 
rectly from WPB. Then, functioning just like a prime 
contractor, he will use part of the allotment to buy the 
controlled materials he requires, will turn over part of it 
to his own subcontractors and so on down the line to the 
last sub-subcontractor. 

The products to which this treatment is applicable 
are called Class B products (all others are Class A). The 
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list of Class B products (page 47) is divided into two 
groups—I and II. The first group consists of those items 
for which military demand will be definitely scheduled 
in the manner described below. Demand for Group || 
items is estimated by WPB. 

Civilian goods. which are not manufactured for the 
order of any claimant agency, are also given Class } 
treatment. 

Military requirements for Class B products in Group | 
are determined from the bills of material prepared on 
military goods. In submitting a bill of materials on a 
munitions item, a prime contractor is supposed to 
include the materials needed for all the components and 
subassemblies which he buys from  subcontractors— 


THE CMP MATERIALS LIST 


Only the three controlled materials are actually 
distributed by the CMP machinery. But the plan 
provides for a general check on the use of sixteen 
other scarce materials, which must be included on 
bills of material and inventory reports: 


Controlled Materials Mica—other than ground 


Aluminum mica 
Copper and copper base Monel—natural ; 
allovs Nickels—other than as in 
Steel steel 
Nylon 
Other Materials Rayon—high tenacity 
Bervllium Rubber 
Cadmium (a) Crude and BunaS 
Cobalt—other than in (b) Liquid latex 
steel (c) Reclaimed 
Cordage fibers (d) Synthetic 
(a) Manila Tin—other than on tin 
(b) Sisal plate 
(c) Jute Tungsten—other than in 
(d) Istle steel 
Magnesium Wood 
Mercury Zinc 
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Bu 


saless these components are Class B items. If they are 
od are in Group I, he simply lists them on his bill of 
saterials as So many bearings (for instance) of such and 


weh a size and type. 


The claimant agency, say the War Department, will 
semble, from all the bills of materials submitted to it, 


ass 


, list of all the Class B-1 products needed to carry out 


its production programs. It will turn this list over to 
WPB’s somewhat misnamed Office of Civilian Supply, 
which will combine it with lists submitted by the other 
claimant agencies and with a list of its own representing 
its estimate of civilian requirements for products con 
taining controlled materials. 

Thus, in the case of the bearings, OCS will have 


Batteries 
Bearings, Ball and Roller 


ing Turbo-Blowers) 
Boilers 
Burners, Gas and Oil 
Capacitors, Power 


and Rotary Units 


lated Products 
Asbestos End Products 


2 
CLASS B—FOR SPECIAL TREATMENT 


The purely vertical control embodied in CMP is well 
adapted to production of munitions items, but it be- 
comes cumbersome in dealing with standard items which 
are manufactured for stock and sold to a multitude of 


Blowers and Fans: Blast, Blower Type, Exhaust 
Drying, Forced Draft, and Industrial (exclud- 


Compressors and Vacuum Pumps: Reciprocating, 


Abrasive Wheels, Stone, Paper, Cloth and Re- 


users, or in dealing with civilian goods. Therefore, a 
semi-horizontal system kas been provided for such 


“Class B goods” (See Section IV of Report). The fol- 
lowing products have been put on the official Class B list: 


GROUP | LIST 


Conveying Equipment, Industrial 

Electric Motor Controls 

Gas Cylinders 

Heat Exchangers 

Instruments for Indicating, Regulating, and Re- 
cording Temperature, Pressure Flow, Liquid 
Level, Humidity, Movement, Time, and Elec- 
trical Quantities 

Mercury Arc Power Rectifiers 

Motors and Generators, Electric 


Pressure Vessels 

Pumps, Industrial 

Speed Reducers 

Stokers 

Switchgear 

Transformers 

Tubes, Electronic 

Turbines, Steam, Hydro and Gas 
Turbo-Blowers and Exhausters 


GROuP II LIST 
Fire Extinguishing, Alarm, and Protective Sys- 
tems, Devices and Equipment 
Fittings, Pipe 


Plumbing Fixtures 
Plumbing and Heating Tanks 
Portable Electric and Pneumatic Tools 


Atmosphere Converters, Glue Pots, Ovens, Heat Floodlights and Searchlights under 12" Power Control Units, Tractor Mounted 


Treating Devices 


Bags 


Tacks, Cotter Pins, Eyelets, and Pins 
Borers, Earth 
Bulldozers, Tractor Mounted 
Bus Supports & Fittings 


ment 
Central Office and Switchboard Equipment 


ment 
Chains 
Chemical Producing Machinery 


Warming Equipment 


Tailors’ Pressing Machinery 
Consumers Durable Goods 


Cork Products 

Cranes, Hoists and Monorail Systems 
Cranes and Shovels, Crawler Mounted 
Cranes and Shovels, Motor Truck Mounted 
Cultivators and Weeders 

Dairy Farm Machines and Equipment 
Discs, Road 

Distributors, Bituminous 

Distributors, Water Pump 

Ditches 


Stoves 
Domestic Laundry Machinery 
Domestic Water Systems 
Draglines 
Dredges 
Drill Bits and Drill Rods 
Drills, Core and Portable Well 


and Equipment 
Dust Collecting Equipment 
Edible Oils Machinery and Equipment 
Electrical Conduit and Metal Raceways 
Electroplating and Anodizing Equipment 
Elevators 


movable partitions, 
mesh, etc.) 

Farm Elevators and Blowers 

Farm Poultry Equipment 

Farm Wagons and Trucks (Not Automotive) 

Fibrous Glass Products 

Finishers, Paving and Floor 


Automotive Accessories and Replacement Parts 


Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Screws, Rivets, Washers, 


Canning and Dehydration Machinery and Equip- 
Carbon Brushes and Industrial Carbon Products 


Ceramic Manufacturing Machinery and Equip- 


Commercial Cooking and Food and Plate 


Commercial Laundry and Dry Cleaning and 


Containers and Closures (excluding Blitz Cans) 


Domestic Cooking Appliances and Heating 


Drug, Pharmaceutical and Cosmetics Machinery 


Engineering and Drafting Tools and Equipment 
Fabricated Metal Building Products (such as 
window frames, wire 


Floor Finishing, Floor Maintenance and Indus- 
trial Vacuum Cleaner Machinery and Equip- 
ment 

Food and Beverage Machinery 

Foundry Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 
(except Furnaces) 

Gages and Machinists’ Precision Measuring In- 
struments and Testing 

Graders 

Grain Handling and Processing Machinery and 
Equipment 

Hammers, Jack 

Hammers, Pile Driving 

Hardware 

Harrows, Rollers, Pulverizers and Stalk Cutters 

Haying Machinery 

Hoists 

Hose, Metallic 

Industrial Explosives and Accessories 

Industrial Safety Equipment 

Insulators and Pole Line Hardware 

Laboratory Equipment 

Lamps and Bulbs 

Lightning Arrestors 

Liquified Petroleum Gas Equipment 

Lubricating Equipment and Fittings 

Machine Tool Attachments and Accessories 

Machine Tools 

Maintainers 

Maintenance and Repair Parts (exclusive of 
combat items) 

Mechanical Power Transmission Equipment Other 
than Speed Reducers 

Medical and Dental Equipment 

Meta! Closures 

Metal Cutting Tools 

Metal Forming Machines 

Meta! Strapping 

Metallic Packing 

Mining Machinery and Equipment 

Miscellaneous Farm Equipment 

Mixers 

Office Machinery 

Oil Well Equipment and Accessories 

Outside Plant Equipment (Communication) 

Packaging and Labeling Machinery and Equip- 
ment 

Pavers, Concrete 

Planting, Seeding and Fertilizing Machinery and 
Attachments 

Plants, Asphalt, Batching, Crushing, Screening, 
Washing 

Plows and Listers 

Plows, Snow 

Plumbing Fittings and Supplies and Plumbers’ 
Specialties such as Fixture Fittings and Trim 


Power Transmission, Electrical, Not Covered in 
Group | List 

Presses, Baling 

Printing and Publishing Equipment 

Pulp, Paper and Paper Products Machinery 

Radiators 

Railroad and Transit Maintenance of Way Work 
Equipment 

Railroad and Transit Signal Equipment 

Railroad and Transit Track Equipment 

Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Machinery 
and Equipment, Industrial and Commercial 

Rollers 

Rooters 

Rubber Producing Machinery 

Rubber Working Machinery 

Scales and Balances 

Scrapers 

Small Tools 

Sprayers, Bituminous 

Sprayers, Dusters and Orchard Heaters 

Spreaders, Concrete Paving 

Subgraders and Finegraders 

Subscriber Station Equipment (Communication) 

Surgical Furniture 

Surgical Instruments and Equipment, except di- 
rect purchases of the Army or Navy 

Sweepers, Pickup 

Telegraph Equipment 

Textile, Clothing, Shoe and Leather Machinery 

Tire Retreading, Recapping and Repairing 
Equipment and Machinery 

Tires and Tubes 

Tobacco, Machinery and Equipment 

Tractors, Track-Laying 

Trucks, Hand Industrial 

Trucks, Power Industrial (exclusive of Highway 
Type) 

Tube Cleaners 

Tube Expanders 

Unit Heaters 

Valves 

Vises 

Warm Air Furnaces 

Water Conditioning Equipment and Apparatus, 
except Water Purification Plants Purchased by 
the Army or Navy 

Welding Equipment 

Welding Rods and Electrodes 

Winches and Hoists, Tractor Mounted 

Wire Drawing Machinery 

Wire Working Machinery 

Wiring Devices and Supplies: including Electric 
Fuses 

Woodworking Machinery 

X-Ray and Physiotherapy Equipment 
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before it a firm estimate of the total need during the 
coming quarter and a somewhat hazier estimate extend- 
ing up to eighteen months into the future. Meanwhile, 
the WPB industry division having jurisdiction over 
bearings will obtain from bearing manufacturers bills 
of material of just the same sort as those which the War 
Department obtains from its contractors. From these 
bills, an estimate can be prepared of the copper, steel, 
and aluminum needed to carry out the bearings-pro- 
duction program. 

Then, when the Requirements Committee sits down 
to divide up the quarterly production of the three 
controlled materials, OCS will appear as a claimant 
agency to put in a claim for the materials needed to pro- 
duce Class B products. It will receive from the com- 
mittee an allotment of controlled materials, which it will 
then turn over to the appropriate industry divisions of 
WPB. 

The next step is for the industry division to establish 
production schedules for the various bearing manufac- 
turers and assign them allotment numbers with appro- 
priate monthly allotments of controlled materials. The 
industry divisions under CMP thus occupy the same 
position in relation to Class B manufacturers that pro- 
curement agencies do in relation to their contractors. 
OCS, primarily a policy and statistical outfit, stays pretty 
much in the background. 

The distribution of the finished bearings or other 
Class B products is much the same as at present. Dis- 
tribution may take place according to priority ratings, 
subject only to a new rule that a rating held by a 
buyer who has been assigned an allotment number takes 
precedence over ratings not accompanied by an allot- 
ment number. Alternatively, the WPB industry division 
may distribute the finished products on an allocation 
basis, as is already done on a wide variety of products. 

Purely civilian products are handled in exactly the 
same way as other Class B items, except that the produc- 
tion schedules prepared by OCS and the industry 


divisions contain no military factor. 


“Haziest Feature” 


Consider, for instance, such a case as railroad freight 
cars. OCS, the Transportation Division of WPB, and 
the Office of Defense Transportation have already 
worked out and obtained Requirements Committee 
approval for a production schedule for next year. The 
Transportation Division will soon obtain bills of mate- 
rial from the car builders, and when CMP goes into 
effect it will grant them allotments of material. The 
finished cars will be allocated among the railroads by 
ODT. 

The handling of Class B products is still the haziest 
feature of the plan. There’s debate over the degree to 
which scheduling of production of such items is possible, 
and over extent to which vertical rather than horizontal 
controls are applicable to such products. Moreover, 
although the Class B list now purports to be final, some 
products will undoubtedly be shuffled about among 
Class A, Class B-I, and Class B-II. For one thing, the 
plan provides that any manufacturer who would prefer 
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es 
CMP GLOSSARY 


More than most wartime programs, the C, ed 
Materials Plan has sprung into existence fu) a 
rather than evolving out of something else. . 
other attributes of maturity, it already has a \ 
veloped vocabulary of its own. Any one who 
want to be left out of conference-room cony« 
for the next six months should know the mea; 
the following. The precise legal definitions a: ' 
tained in the official War Production Board pamp|ilet 
describing CMP. . 
Controlled Materials: Carbon and alloy steel, co» »¢; 
and copper-base alloys, and aluminum, in the form. iy 
which they come from the mill. 

CMP Materials: Those critical materials included oy 
the CMP Materials List (page 46). 

Bill of Materials: A statement of the amount of mate- 
rials incorporated into a single unit of a given product 
plus materials spoiled, rejected, and lost in proces 
Requirements: A statement of the materials needed 
for the completion of a production program, including 
scrap and spoilage. 
Controlled Materials Divisions: The three WPB div; 
sions having jurisdiction over the three controlled 
materials. 

Claimant Agency: The government agencies among 
which the Requirements Committee divides the supply 
of controlled materials—Army, Navy, Aircraft Schedul 
ing Unit, Maritime Commission, Lend-Lease, the 
Board of Economic Warfare, and the Office of Civilian 
Supply. 

Allotment: (a) A determination by the Requirements 
Committee of the amount of controlled materials 
which a claimant agency may receive during a specified 
period. (b) A determination by a claimant agency, 
prime consumer, or secondary consumer as to the por 
tion of its allotment which may be received by a prime 
consumer or secondary consumer of the material as the 
case may be. 

Designated Allotment: An allotment earmarked for a 
specific purpose. 

Prime Consumer: Any person who receives an allot- 
ment of controlled materials directly from a claimant 
agency; most frequently, a prime contractor. 
Secondary Consumer: Any person who receives an al- 
lotment from a prime consumer or another secondary 
consumer. 

Class A Product: Any product not a Class B product; 
ordinarily, an item of munitions. 

Class B Product: Any item on the Class B List (page 
47); ordinarily a civilian or ready-made product. 
Program: A plan specifying the total amount of an 
item or class of items to be produced in a specified time. 
Authorized Program: A program approved by the Re- 
quirements Committee or by a claimant agency within 
the limits of its allotment. 

Schedule: A plan specifying the total amount of an 
item to be produced or used by an individual consumer 
in a specified time. 

Authorized Schedule: A schedule approved by a claim- 
ant agency within the limits of its allotment, or ap- 
proved by a prime consumer with respect to a second- 
ary consumer producing for sale to it to meet an author- 
ized schedule. 

Production Directive: An order from a controlled ma- 
terials division to a material producer specifying the 
forms or products he shall produce or ship in a specified 
period. 
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, different classification of his own product may appeal 
» the Office of the Program Vice Chairman for a change 
7 classification. 


y. BILLS OF MATERIAL 


The first contact that most manufacturers will have 
with the Controlled Materials Plan will be the prepara- 
yon of bills of material on the goods they manufacture. 
Prime contractors will be told to prepare such bills by 
heir procurement agencies, subcontractors by their 
oimes, and Class B manufacturers by a WPB industry 
jivision. Some munitions manufacturers have been re- 
quired to submit some sort of bill of materials in the past, 
ind they should inquire of their procurement officers 
yhether additional information is needed. ‘The govern- 
ment agencies are trying to make use, where possible, of 
information already in their hands. 

There are two types of bills of materials—the summary 
bill (page 46), and the detail bill. The summary bill will 
be universally used. Detail bills will be required only in 
certain cases, but it is recommended that contractors use 
the detail bill form as a worksheet in preparing sum- 
mary bills. 

A summary bill of materials shows the amount of crit- 
ical materials going into a single procurement item in 
jnished form. Critical materials include not only the 


President Harold Boeschenstein of Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas has the tough assignment of educating manufactur- 
ers, by means of features, conferences, and booklets, in the 
operation of CMP before the deadline of July 1, 1943. 
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three controlled materials but all the materials included 
in the so-called CMP Materials List (page 46). For each 
such material, a “net weight” must be shown; this is the 
amount of the material actually incorporated in the fin- 
ished product, including spare parts and such things as 
plating and packaging. Also shown is the “gross weight” 
or amount of material which must actually be delivered 
by the mill in order to produce a single procurement 
item. ‘The gross weight will be the net weight plus allow- 
ance for processing losses, rejections, culls, testing, spoil- 
age, etc. 

For each material, “lead time” must also be shown. 
This is the time, in months, that has to elapse between 
delivery of the raw material by the mill and completion 
of a finished item. On goods with a long manufacturing 
cycle where the same material must be received at differ- 
ent times, each monthly delivery must be shown sepa- 
rately on the bill of materials. 

The bills show not only the nature of the material used 
but the form in which it is obtained from the mill—forg 
ings, castings, wire, etc. ‘This is done by means of a sct 
of code numbers in which, for instance, high grade alumi 
num castings are 201-11-01, copper tubing is 206-41. 

In submitting a bill of materials, a prime contractor is 
required, with two exceptions, to incorporate the material 
consumption in all purchased parts and assemblies, ob- 
taining the necessary information from his subcontractors 
and suppliers. ‘The exceptions are government-furnished 
equipment manufactured by other prime contractors and 
Class B products. GFE and Class B items from Group I 
are simply listed on the bill of materials, without analysis, 
by quantity used or dollar value. Lead time on such items 
is indicated just as in the case of raw material. Class B, 
Group II items are not included at all. 

The details of material used in GFE and Class B goods 
are obtained from bills of material submitted by manu- 
facturers of such goods to the procurement agency or 


to WPB. 


VI. SPECIAL CASES 


Maintenance, repair, and operating supplies required 
by manufacturers are not to be reported on bills of mate 
rial. Except in the case of such supplies for plants owned 
and operated by claimant agencies, all maintenance, 
repair, and operating supplies will be distributed to 
users by the WPB industry divisions out of allotments 
made by the Requirements Committee to the Office of 
Civilian Supply for this purpose. These allotments are 
based on estimates collected by OCS from the industry 
divisions. 

Material requirements for construction and new facili 
ties are also handled separately. Facilities to be used 
exclusively by a particular claimant agency are pro 
grammed by that agency. Allotment requests based on 
estimated bills of material are submitted to the Require 
ments Committee, separated from materials needed for 
production. Allotment numbers are then assigned to 
contractors in the usual way. Facilities to be used by 
more than one agency are programmed by the Office of 
Civilian Supply. All construction programs will be 
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reviewed by WPB's Construction and Facilities Bureau 
before allotments are made. 

It is the intention under CMP to keep warchouses 
operating so as to permit ready handling of orders of less 
than mill-run size. ‘This will be done by instructing mills 
to make definite deliveries of controlled materials to ware- 
houses without the use of allotment numbers. ‘lhere- 
after, for CMP purposes, a warehouse will be considered 
as equivalent to a mill, making deliveries of controlled 
materials according to allotment numbers. 

Provisions are to be incorporated into CMP to elimi- 
nate the paper work burden for farmers and similar users 
of very small quantities of controlled materials. Details 
have not yet been worked out, but the probability is 
that warchouses will be permitted to make such small 
deliveries—up to a maximum still to be fixed—without 
requiring allotment numbers or priority ratings. 


Inventory Reports 


Inventory control is not an intrinsic part of CMP as 
it is of PRP, in which application forms are so set up that 
allotments are supposed to be based on requirements 
less inventory. However, all users of controlled materials 
are required to report quarterly their inventory of mate- 
rials on the CMP Materials List. It is believed that the 
procurement agencies, with only limited amounts of 
material to distribute among their contractors, will have 
a strong incentive to keep a close check on inventories 
of their contractors, either by cutting allotments or by 
arranging for actual transfer of oversized inventories. 


Vil. MAKING THE SWITCH 


No plan as elaborate as CMP can be ins: 
night. Although preparatory collection of dat 
underway, it is not intended actually to dist 
controlled materials under CMP until the seco, 
of next year. ‘The Production Requirement: 
therefore be continued through the first qt 
which allotments are now being processed. 

Even in the second quarter, it will not be po 
distribute all controlled materials by CMP. Ex, 
is that 80° of the supply of controlled mate: 
move under CMP in that quarter—mostly repr 
the requirements of large contractors. 

During the second quarter, therefore, PRP firm 
permitted to repeat the material purchases authori: : rm 
der PRP for the first quarter. ‘To the extent that 
firms have received CMP allotments, they will be 1 
to cut their PRP authorizations by the same amo, 1 
their second-quarter requirements are radically different 
from the first quarter, firms may submit amendaton ap 
plications under PRP on form PD.25-F. In order to ey 
courage rapid transfer from PRP to CMP, the C\Ip 
allotments will be given preference, during the secon 
quarter, over PRP or other priority ratings. 

After the beginning of the third quarter, no deliveric 
of controlled materials will be permitted ex« ept ina 
cordance with CMP allotment numbers. Other materials 
will continue to be distributed by priority ratings, but 
PRP will no longer exist. 


, 
if 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


reprints should be addressed 


Business Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Copies of “Controlled Materials Plan,” latest in the 
series of periodical Business Week Reports to Execu 
tives, will be available in reprint form. Single copies of 
reprints will be mailed to Business Week re: iders upon 
request without charge. Additional copies will be billed 
at the rate of 20¢ apiece. On orders of 11 or more, 
quantity prices will be quoted on request. Requests for 


Willard Chevalier, Publisher, 


to: 
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% On the Santa Fe today, if anything has 
wheels on it, and is capable of rolling, 
it’s rolling. It bas to! 

For this war, beyond all precedent, is 
a war of mass transportation, a war of 
wheels. 

Stop these wheels, and we stop all that 
floats and flies as well. 

That is why military need must have 
first call on all railroad facilities. Why 
every locomotive, from giant Diesels to 
litle “yard goats,” must be kept con- 
ditioned for record-breaking perform- 
ance. Why old engines, long retired, 
are back in active service. Why “If it's 
got wheels, get it rolling!” is a watch- 
word on every American railroad. 


KEEP "EM ROLLIN’—OR ELSE 


No nation that does not possess efficient 
mass transportation can hope to win a 
modern war. In America that mass 
transportation job is squarely up to her 
railroads. If they fail, we lose! 

Neither battle gallantry nor industrial wizardry alone will turn 
the tide. To meet this tremendous responsibility, we ask for every 
possible consideration in the allocation of materials for vitally essential 
repairs, maintenance and new equipment. 


DAILY THE LOAD INCREASES 


To date, the railroads have met 100% the staggering demands 
born of this global war. Many have helped make that record 
possible—the War Department, the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, civilian shippers and travelers everywhere. 

In the first nine months of 1942, Santa Fe freight locomotives 
averaged 84% more miles per day, and there were 37% /ess un- 
serviceable freight engines, than in the first 9 months of 1918, in 
World WarlI. * Daily the Joad increases. No man knows what the 
peak will be. We do know there is a limit to the performance that 
can be squeezed out of existing equipment. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
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*® Lower Away! Giant 3768, a Santa Fe mountain-type 
locomotive, gets new Victory wheels, including 90" drivers. 
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J.F. McFadden, President 


First National 
Bank Bidg., 
Baltimore 


49 YEARS 
COMPANY IN BUSINESS 


of New York 


night, death and destruction plunge 
toward earth. 


This was the night foreseen long be- 
fore ...the night filled with bombers 
sweeping back and forth dropping 
their terrible cargoes...the night filled 
with fighter planes darting swiftly 
after the enemy...this was the night 
for which the people had prepared. 


Now they are safe in shelters, safe 
under steel and concrete domes. 


Your business, too, is constantly 
threatened with sudden, catastrophic 
raids. Without the slightest warning 
any customer—even the largest and 
most trusted—may become insolvent, 
imposing a serious loss on you and 
other creditors. 


Against such risk, you need the 
protection of 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


An AMERICAN CREDIT policy is the 
strategic defense employed by 
thousands of manufacturers and 
wholesalers to protect working 
capital and profits against unfore- 
seen credit losses. AMERICAN 
CREDIT guarantees payment of 
accounts receivable... guarantees 
reimbursement for losses caused 
by the insolvency of customers. 


Write Dept. B-12 for your FREE copy 
of our new brochure “‘The A-B-C of 
Credit Insurance.” 


“Guarantees Payment of 7’ of 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Bombers via R.F.D. 


Rural towns solve plane 
plant problems, supplyin3 men 


| women, and buildings in »ewes 


subcontracting test. 


For months, Chamber of ( 
Secretary Bob Hays had the 
his town, Santa Ana, Calif., h 
pool that could relieve pr 
places like San Diego, which 
ting fantastically crowded (p 
203,000 in 1940, 340,000 by | 
@ Other Towns Tried—He m 
sionary trips with his idea, laid 
before aircraft executives, and |ite ; 
November Consolidated Aircraft ap. 
nounced a new kind of subcont 
starting at Santa Ana and extending to 
a dozen other California communities 
with similar conditions. (Pending ar. 
rangements, Consolidated did not name 
the other towns.) 

Santa Ana is an orange growing 
munity with few industrial enterprises, 
has 32,000 people, mostly in soil indus. 
tries, no housing problem, suitable 
buildings available for war work 
Unique among California rural towns, 
it has 1,500 more women than men 
Nearby are other farm communitic 
with perhaps 50,000 additional people, 


| an identical margin of feminine labor 


“at of four Accounts Recevabe” 


e@ Plenty of Workers Found—Conso! 
dated sent engineers to Santa Ana, 
found buildings available for subassem 
bly plants, learned 600 residents could 
be employed immediately, leased two 
buildings. Instructors opened a train- 
ing school, and the new plant is about 
ready to make small electrical parts 
and upholste ry. 

This new kind of subcontracting in- 

volves unskilled labor to be put to work 
with a minimum of equipment from the 
home plant. In effect, the compan 
establishes a new department at con 
venient trucking distance, where wi itk- 
ers already are housed. It supplies 
instruction, supervision, finance, and 
equipment needed for subassemblies 
and parts production such as electrical 
wiring and bench assemblies. 
@ Room For Expansion—Consolidated 
believes this to be the first time a prime 
war contractor has established its own 
subcontracting plants. Procurement of 
an outside plant with 600 employee $ is 
in sharp contrast with the involved 
problems of adding that many workers 
to the San Diego personnel. 

Possibilities for quick expansion are 
believed good—Hays doesn’t say how 
many of Santa Ana’s 1,500 su plus 
women would take war jobs, but he | 
convinced that, with surrounding farm 
towns within easy transportation dis- 
tance, the plant could be doubled or 
better on short notice. 
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ARE YOU yg." FOR A 25% SLICE 


BY OVERCAUTIOUS SELECTION OF MOTOR SIZE? 


A motor that will handle a job with “lots of 
power to spare” may be justified in peacetime, but 
right now its overcapacity serves mostly to help 
the enemy. It may needlessly tie up a 25 per-cent 
slice of scarce materials, not only in the motor 
itself, but in oversize distribution copper all the 
way back to the power plant. 


That’s why motor manufacturers, in co-opera- 
tion with the War Production Board, urge you to 
use the smallest size of motorthat will dothe work. 
The horsepower ratings of modern motors are 


adequate to handle any reasonable overloads. It 
is unnecessary for you to make a further allow- 
ance, and in some cases, a motor rated at slightly 
below the actual required horsepower may be 
entirely adequate. 

General Electric is offering “helps” for selecting 
and applying motors so as to conserve scarce 
materials. W hy not check with your engineers to see 
if they are taking full advantage of this assistance? 

tw te sentonen Aon cone 


=” ment, now flies over six G-E plants 
employing 100,000 men ond women. 


—TO FIGURE REQUIRED 
HORSEPOWER. The motor 
horsepower required for ma- 
chine-tool operations (on 
lathes, milling machines, 
drills) can be quickly and 
accurately computed with the 
new G-E MOTORULE. Thus, 
you can be sure of adequate 
power without overcapacity. 


HERE’S HELP ON MOTOR CONSERVATION... 


—TO SIMPLIFY MOTOR 
SELECTION. An up-to-the- 
minute guide on wartime mo- 
tor selection and maintenance 
is now included with each G-E 
MOTOR FITNESS MANUAL. 
This booklet gives principles 
of motor application and 
helps you get the most out 
of motors now in service. 


—TO RECORD YOUR ‘motor | 
HISTORY.” Often, the motor 
history of a machine is a guide 

to choice of a replacement 
motor. These FREE G-E Motor 
Record Cards make it easy 

to maintain a convenient 
record of the specifications 
and service history of every 
motor in your plant. 


YOUR G-E REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE GENERAL ELECTRIC, SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 


BUILDER OF TRI/CLAD MOTORS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


160-177-8080 
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SALSBURY 


‘TURRET TRUCKS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 


EASIEST TO MANEUVER—SHORTEST 
TURNING RADIUS—LOWEST COST! 


No clutch pedal to depress—no 
gears to shift. Fully automatic. 
Steers in any direction—forward 
or reverse. Gets closer to the load 
faster and easier, and can maneu- 
ver in and out of the tightest 
spots. Lowest first cost—lowest 
maintenance cost. Also available 
in Cargo and Tractor Models. 
Write for bulletin and prices. 


Distributed Nationally By 
NUTTING TRUCK AND CASTER CO. 
FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


Under License of SALSBURY CORPORATION 
Los Angeles, California 


INDUSTRY'S MOST 


BUSINESS NEED NOT 
“FLY BLIND’ 


Our services 
chart a safe 
course through 
problems in- 
volving prop- 
erty and busi- 
ness studies. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL Company 


IN PROPERTY ECO 


CONSULTANTS 


| 
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_ PLASTIC-PLYWOOD AT.-14 


Designed primarily to train bomber 
crews to work as a team, the new 
plastic-plywood Fairchild AT-14 is 
now in production. Powered by two 


Ranger in-line air-cooled 12-cyliider 
520-hp. engines, the AT-14 is one of 


the largest and fastest trainers yct to 


be built. Space is provided for pilot, 
copilot, navigator, machine gurinier, 
and camera man. 


CAP Gets Paid 


Cleveland war plants pay 
retainers to air patrol which 
proves its worth, flying men 
and materials. 


War plant courier service, established 
by the Civil Air Patrol last summer 
(BW—Jul.24'42,p51), is expanding un- 
der private subsidies. With help from 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce at 
Cleveland, the Army-controlled volun- 
teer flying group is selling service to 
industry on a retainer fee basis. 

@ Cost Varies—So far about a dozen 
war plants have signed up at $150 each 
to underwrite CAP for the first 90 days’ 
operations under subsidy. Standard 


| agreements between the companics and 


the patrol’s Ohio Wing guarantees in- 
dustries the 24-hour standby services of 
two planes, pilots, and commanding 
personnel—financed by subscription pay- 
ments. Actual use of planes to trans- 
port men or materials involves addi- 
tional fees ranging from $5.92 to $23.97 
an hour, depending on type of craft. 
Besides equipment service costs, 
underwriters pay layover fees at the rate 
of $1 an hour, after the first hour, to a 
daily maximum of $10. Many of the 
pilots fly their own planes, receive $8 
per day, plus hourly the flight pay based 
on plane’s horsepower. Ships offered 
range from “putt putts” to high speed 
jobs. 
@ Service Valuable—First CAP couriers 
were based at York, Pa., but now are 


on duty throughout that state, also at 
Buffalo, Cleveland, New York, and ¢ 
cago. ‘Their services already hav 
proven invaluable, flying vital parts to 
broken down machines, a needed engi 
neer to an important problem, valuabl 
papers to points of need. While an 
expedient born to war, courier flying 
has become just as vital as CAP’s other 
tasks of patrolling coastlines, national 
borders, and forests. 

Under the Cleveland system, two 

CAP groups with a combined flect of 
120 planes—mostly sports models—and 
about 60 pilots are available for couric 
service (another 60 pilots do patrol 
work). ‘The sections are based at two 
airports under the direction of Licut 
Raymond W. Kromer, station manager, 
who also is on the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce payroll. Agreements be 
tween the CAP and its customers pro 
vide life insurance at a nominal cost up 
to $3,000 for personnel flown, permits 
renewal of contracts after 90 days. 
@ Army Command—Commander of the 
CAP is Maj. Earle L. Johnson, Cleve 
land business man-flier who was bitten 
by the aviation bug while serving in the 
Ohio Legislature, commuting between 
his home and the capital by plane with 
a fellow law-maker, David S. Ingalls, 
World War I Navy ace. Maj. Johnson 
is on leave from his post as Ohio acro- 
nautics director, holds his commission 
in the Army Air Force. 

Chief purpose of the new service is 
to provide immediate, fast transporta- 
tion for men and materials in licu of 
established commercial facilities. CAP 
is careful to avoid competition vith 
regular airline business. 
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Necessarily the female 
of the Species 


The female of the species, so the biology books tell us. 
is the bearer of the young. Being that, her concern is the 
family, her domain the home. But it doesn’t always work 
out as neatly as that. Sometimes the female looks upon 
family-raising as a bore, and home little more than a mailing 
address. 

It is natural and logical that such a female would find 
the service magazine of no use or interest. It is just as 
natural and logical that her more responsible sister would 
consider it her bible. It is that—a sort of trade journal for 
women who are actively engaged in the vital business of 
home-making, and who like and take pride in their work. 


Today, those women have a new problem, the problem 


of making their household implements last longer, the 


problem of doing their work well in a world of thinned-out 


implements, shortages and substitutes. 


“THIS WOMAN NEEDS HELP!” 


These women need help. They are ca- 
pable of doing their new job as Managers of 
Our Wartime Living but they do need help. 

McCALL’S has identified some of that 
help between covers in a new book called, 
“This Woman Needs Help!” If you are a 
business or advertising executive, this book 
is for you. Send for it. We shall mail it to 


you. McCall’s Magazine, 236 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


MC all S MAGAZINE 
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Share-the-Ride 


Briggs plan eliminates 
bookkeeping, operates itself, 
and puts the whole program on 
a voluntary basis. 


A voluntary share-the-tide plan that 

runs itself has been put into operation 
by the Briggs Mfg. Co. No expensive 
“war worker transportation department” 
is required, as under share the-ride con- 
tracts (BW —Oct.17'42,p50). 
@ Red-tape Saver—H. J. Roach, director 
of industrial relations, figured out the 
plan as a sort of protest against setting 
up a special department to handle a 
formalized share-the-ride program for 
19,000 employees in seven plants. 

Briggs provides the workers with a 
simple method of choosing their own 
share-the-ride companions. A map of 
Detroit and its environs, nine feet 
square, is mounted on a cylinder at 
convenient reading level. ‘This map is 
ruled into squares, and the squares are 
numbered. ‘Three card racks, one for 
each shift, are near the map. Sections of 
the card racks are numbered to corres- 
pond with the map squares. ‘There are 
two pigeonholes under each number, 
one for “‘riders” and one for “drivers.” 

@ Meet at Lunch—Fach emplovee re- 
ceives a share-the-ride ticket with his 
time card at the gatehouse. He takes the 
ticket to the map, looks up the map 
square in which . resides, writes his 
address on the ticket (which bears his 
name), and deposits the ticket at the 


proper numbered section in the card 
rack corresponding to his shift. At lunch 
time, employees who live in a given map 
square get together at a point designated 
by the map-square number. 

No paper work by management is in- 
volved at any stage. If an “employee is 
transferred to another shift, he takes the 
card out of the original rack and puts it 
into the rack set up for the other shift. 
Or if he is transferred to another plant, 
he takes his card along and follows the 
same procedure 
e Tried at Vernor Die—The plan was 
tried first at Briggs’s Vernor Die Plant 
which employs upwards of 500. About 
60% of workers drove to work. In a two- 
week trial, approximately 80% of the 
drivers made up their own share-the-ride 
clubs. Since most of the employees own 
cars, those who previously used the city 
transportation system have shown a 
willingness to particip ite in the program 
as a matter of personal convenience. 

his has a three-fold advantage: (1) 
More cars are used but each gets less 
mileage, and each owner’s gas ration will 
stretch further, (2) the load on the over- 
burdened transportation system is 
eased, and (3) employees save time in 
getting to work. 

otal pickup time, one typical group 
reports, is only ten minutes, and time 
lost at several street car changes is saved. 

Briggs sees three further advantages 
in its plan: (1) It is not necessary to be- 
come involved in another government 
contract, as required by the share-the- 
ride contract; (2) no one can criticize 
management for not doing a job, be- 
cause it’s up to the employees; (3) work- 
ers can't charge management coercion. 


Operated by employees rather than by company officials, Briggs swap-ride plan 
employs a 9-ft. cylindrical map to aid riders and drivers to get together. 
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‘RAY FOR RAY 


After rolling up a week’s man-hour 
total of 120 hours—possibly a nev 
national war production record—to 
complete an emergency parts order 
for the Army, Ray Wood (left), ma 
chinist in the Package Machinery Co., 
Springfield, Mass., pauses to receive 
congratulations from the firm’s vice 
president, Roe S. Clark. Ray, former 
Navy machinist mate in the last war, 
volunteered to do the Army job. 


Japanese Help 


Evacuees will be released 
to teach, practice their sexing 
art, solving one of chicken rais- 
ers’ important problems. 


Several hundred of the American-born 
Japanese evacuated from the Pacific 
Coast are being released by the War R« 
location Authority to practice their sh 
of chicken-sexing in midwestern and 
eastern hatcheries. 

e An Important Process—They will help 
solve a serious but little-recognized prob 
lem of hatchery operators who have be 
sought WRA to provide at least enough 
experts to teach Caucasians the difficult 
process. Their release won't help Pa 
cific Coast hatcheries, however, becaus« 
military authorities refuse permits 
any of the evacuees to re-enter wester 
military zones. 

Without sexers, a hatchery must awa! 
the relative maturity of its flocks betore 
culling pullets from normally less protit 
able cockerels—a time element that aut 
matically demands higher feed bills 
while cutting turnover and that virtually 
transforms a hatchery into an egg-ai 
poultry business. Current meat shor 


+ 
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Homes from the good earth are the clay-and-sand dwellings undertaken by Detroit's Co-operative Homesteads. In the 
Frank Lloyd Wright scale model, a carport divides living quarters from utility room. Members of the co-op donate 
their time, build all the forms, tote and pack all the soil, and thus keep the costs down. 


ages, however, put premiums on cock- 
erels (for fryers), adding another reason 
for early sex determination. 

¢ Schools Are Costly—The process, en- 
abling an operator to separate his chicks, 
was developed by Japanese and _ intro- 
duced to this country by them. It is 
dificult to learn, takes plenty of manual 
dexterity and speed—factors which cre- 
ated a virtual Nipponese monopoly. 

In the absence of Japanese, hatchery 
groups have tried training Occidentals 
to do the job but haven’t been too suc- 
cessful. Large poultry-producing states 
have set up schools where sexing can 
be taught in about four months, but at 
a cost of nearly $1,000 per student. 
*Learners Are Slow—Many of the 
chicks, aside from those injured by 
novices, have to be killed after they've 
reached a certain growth in order to 
verify the sexer’s judgment. Clhrief dif- 
heulty with novices to date is they 
can handle only an average of 400 
chicks an hour compared with the 1,000 
that a skilled Japanese can examine with 
an accuracy rating of 95%. That means, 
about twice as many sexers are needed. 
In the face of the government's 1943 
demand for 250,000,000 dozen more 
¢ggs than will be produced this year, 
the shortage of skilled sexers is serious. 
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Mud Mansions 


Detroit co-op goes back to 
the soil to build rammed-earth 
homes. They're cheaper, but 
durability is a question mark. 


The idea of building the walls of 

homes out of rammed earth has 
intrigued architects for many years. In 
theory at least, earth which has been 
pounded solid should, if its composition 
meets certain requirements, be about as 
durable as brick or cement. 
e Two Hurdles—But the idea has never 
got very far. First, few wanted to chance 
the building of a home out of such 
anuaann material. Second, the 
expense involved was too large, for the 
ramming of earth is long work. 

The answer to Problem 2 appears to 
have been solved by joint action of a 
score of families banded together at 
Detroit a; Co-operative Homesteads. By 
donating their time to the job, they are 
turning Problem 1 into an advantage, 
for their projected costs became far 
lower than for an orthodox house of 
brick and stone and wood, to a point 


where experiment appeared justified 
@ Poured into Forms—Pise (pee-say) con 
struction, as rammed-carth building i 
technically termed, begins with ere 
tion of wooden forms, into which earth 
is poured. In the first Co-operative 
Homesteads house, now being built, 
these forms are set in first for one wall 
and then another. Earth of proper 
mixture—roughly half clay and_ half 
sand—is dumped in, and then pounded 
solid by hammer-like tools operated by 
men on either side of the form. Mor 
earth is then poured and rammed, until 
the walls are built to required height 
A good rammer can build about 24 
cu. yd. of earth wall per hour. 
Architect Frank Lloyd Wright is the 
consultant on this project. He designed 
long houses for the co-op, with 102 ft 


.of frontal area and a comparatively shal 


low depth, around 16 ft. The basic 
plan includes a large room which serves 
as living room, dining room, and kitchen 
There are two bedrooms and bath. A 
breezeway connects to the garage. Ai 
tual cost of materials will be no mor 
than $1,700, according to the estimate 

@ Clock Punchers—The members of the 
group are mostly factory workers, and 
put in their share of time on the work 
after they punch the clock. Work at 
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MOTOR Endurance 


DEPENDS 


ON THOROUGH ENGINEERING 


K 


* Endurance...stamina... ability to “take it” 
—all describe that quality in motors so impera- 
tive for the satisfactory operation of all types 
of motor operated equipment and appliances. 
Realizing the importance of thorough engineer- 
ing in securing dependable motor performance, 
more and more manufacturers are consulting 
with us as specialists in the field of fractional 
horsepower motors. 

The valuable experience we are accumulating 
in solving problems involved in the war effort 
will contribute to improved motor operated 
equipment for the future. 


THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO. 


KENT, OHIO 


night under impromptu 
not uncommon. Starting \ 
idea in 1939, the co-op 
$12,000 investment in la: 
ments, and tools for the jo 
ahead. 


Miracle Wood fora Miracle Plane 


Douglas Fir Plywood has important work to do 
in every Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress! 


@ The famous Boeing Flying Fortress 
contains Douglas Fir Plywood compart- 
ment doors, flooring and step assemblies, 
radio equipmenttables and oxygen bottle 
racks. ( See photograph below.) Plywood 
is a ‘‘natural’’ for these parts because 
of its light weight, great strength, large 
sizes and easy workability. 


You'll also find Douglas Fir Plywood 
used for hundreds of industrial purposes, 


DOUGLAS FIR 


PLYWOOD 
Real Lumber 


MADE LARGER, LIGHTER 
SPLIT - PROOF 
STRONGER 


@ Learn more of Douglos Fir 
Plywood's wor uses. Write for 
free Industrial Handbook, En- 
gineering Handbook, Prefab- 
rication Data or technical 
assistonce. Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Assn., 1633 Tacoma Bidg., 
Tacoma, Washington 


Stronger Per Pound Than Steel 
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for boats and for war housing of all kinds. 
However, unless you need plywood for 
essential war work, it isn’t available now. 
The Douglas Fir Plywood industry is de- 
voting its entire capacity to war produc- 
tion. Butdon’t forget this miracle wood. 
After Victory, it’s going to be far more 
useful to you than ever 

before. Our expanded 

research program is 

seeing to that! 


The site for the project, 
outskirts, includes 120 acr 
plans call for the erecti 
rammed-earth houses, a comn 
ter, and other adjuncts. Eac! 
platted on an area of at least 

Building of the first hous: 
summer, and the first pier to | 
| has weathered with no ap 
effect the autumn rains and 
winter freeze. This pier i 
between the narrowest and tl 
est walls laid out: it measu 
two feet in breadth, but ot! 
range from a foot to eight fc 
The major sections are bulwark 
slanting rises of earth built up t 
while others stand unsupported 
crete bases. 

@ Finish Optional—The ramm« 
walls themselves can be left unt 
for interior walls after they dry t 
tan. Or they can be painted o1 
tered, as occupants may desire. A 
are built, inserts of wood and 
are set in as necessary, to anchor 
dow sash‘and door frames. 

The members of Co-operative Home 
steads believe their experiences, after 
| their houses are built, will disprove gen 
eral conclusions of the Farm Securit 
Administration, that rammed - earth 
houses are unlikely to stand up in 
windy and rainy climate. FSA_ built 
seven such homes at Gardendale Hom 
steads project in Alabama (BW —Oct 
28,°39,p20). Final judgment on this 
job has been suspended, however, until 
time and the weather have had a 
chance to get in their licks. 


TO THE MOUNTAIN 


If employees can’t come to a 
mill, then the mill should go to 
the employees, believes Joseph P. 
Gaut, president of Holston Mfg. 
Co., maker of men’s and boys’ 
hosiery, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Many employees live in the 
foothills of the Great Smoky 
Mountains, 30 miles south of 
Knoxville. These days they lack 
adequate transportation facilities 
Yet the mill didn’t want to lose 
good workers. 

So Mr. Gaut leased a mill which 
had been built in Sevierville, 
Tenn. Machinery to equip it was 
moved from the Knoxville plant 
Now employees from the foothi 
go to work at the branch plant in 
Sevierville; those who are able 
continue to ‘go to the mill in 
Knoxville. 
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Warehouse Bulge 


Creation of ODT space 
pools opens up more buildings 
and makes requisitioning seem 
pleasantly remote. | 


' 
| 


Thanks to pools organized by the | 


Office of Defense ‘Transportation with 
Department of Justice approval, U. S. 


warehousemen now are surveying their | 
bulging buildings with the comfortable | 


thought that government requisitioning 


is still only a_ possibility, pleasantly 


remote. 


eMuch Space Useless—Approximately 


84% of the country’s usable space is | 


in use, and in big cities the figure runs 


even higher—Chicago and New York | 
are 88%. Much of the vacant 16% may | 


be practically uscless to government 
agencies because it is in smaller units 
in smaller towns and not handy to can- 
tonments (BW —Oct.31'42,p5). 

But the merit of ODT’s warehouse 
pools is that ODT procures additional 
buildings, when necessary, to supple- 
ment the space controlled by ware- 
housemen. ODT leases this extra space 
to the pool—officially known as a “Fed- 
eral Emergency Warehouse Assn.” 
eArmy Sponsorship—Since the first 
pool was set up in Kansas City last 
spring (BW—Apr.25'42,p55), 14 others 
have been established in principal cities. 
Not all FEWA pools, however, are 
ODT pools; about half of them were 
formed under Army auspices, and the 
Army uses both types for storage. Ad- 
vantage of the ODT variety is that it 
is indefinitely expansible as long as 
buildings can be found to rent. Some 
warchousemen also like the fact that 
the ODT pools are cleared in advance 
with the Antitrust Division. 

Immediate effect of the pools—both 
Amy and ODT—is to spread govern- 
ment business into every available 
square foot of storage space, and obtain 
for the little fellow business from gov- 


ernment agencies which prefer to deal | 


with one large office. 

® Fair-Haired Patron—Pool or no pool, 
the government is getting to be the 
warchouseman’s best customer. Only 
about half of present warehouse stocks 
represents normal business of the indus- 
try. The rest is Army, lend-lease, and 
other procurement agencies. Most 
lend-lease business is handled outside 
the pools. 

For out-of-the-way warchouses, the 
going is getting harder, but the indus- 
try as aswhole has its nose well above 
water. Storage rates are based on nor- 
mal 66% occupancy, and there’s a 
comfortable margin between that and 
the current 84% average, allowing for 
the increased costs of labor and of 
supplies, 
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A thrillin 


Merchant M rv , 
call U.S. Maritime 


Y ork , or Vv 


America MUST build hardy seafar- 
ing men as fast as she is building 
ships. In schools along our coasts, 
strong, adventurous men are being 
thoroughly trained for the most 
thrilling job on earth. 


As it has for 118 years, Plymouth 
is serving America’s ships with rope 
and American seamen with rope- 
handling “know-how.” Plymouth 


, supplies Schools of Seamanship with 


helpful charts and handbooks on the 


ngerous job. 
Uncle Sam § 
fe, Write oF 
r New 


art of splicing, tying and handling 
rope. 


NOTE TO ROPE USERS 


The more rope we send to sea, the 
less there is for ordinary tasks. Help 
save rope. Send for the Plymouth 
booklet Making Rope Last Longer.” 
Plymouth Cordage Company, 
World’s Largest Maker of Fine Rope, 
Tying Twine and Binder Twine, 
North Plymouth, Massachusetts 
and Welland, Ontario. 


PLYMOUTH 


ROPE FOR 


INDUSTRY 


BINDER TWINE e TYING TWINE 


Supply Swappers 


Electrical contractors in 
Chicago work out clearing house 
method for exchange of needed 
items as priorities shortcut. 


Current headache of the electrical 
construction iadustry is getting materi- 
als untangled from the maze of priori- 
tics and delivered to the job in time to 
keep high-priced mechanics busy and to 
mect speeded-up construction schedules. 
Many a construction contract calls for 
such early completion that the job can’t 
wait for government agencies to grind 
out the necessary ratings and rulings. 

@ Even-Steven— Ihe Cook County Elec- 

trical Contractors Association, Chicago, 

had at least a partial solution. It has 

developed a system for members to swap 

matcrials among themselves. Essence of 

- plan is that the goods exchanged 
: always of equal value. 

“WwW hile aw: uiting a priority rating, Con- 

tractor Jones trades with Contractor 
Smith for something that Smith may 
actually have in surplus or that he can 
temporarily spare. With this material, 
Jones is able to get his job rolling. ‘T'yp- 
ical trade was one recently made _ be- 
tween ABC Electrical Contracting Co., 
Chicago, and Avers Electric Co., Ber- 
wyn. ABC urgently needed—and got— 
1,500 ft. of No. 14 wire; Avers got 250 
ft. of No. 14 two-wire BX. 
e Buying Is Permitted—A good many of 
the deals merely involve borrowing the 
needed equipment, repayment to be 
made when identical materials can be 
obtained in due course of priorities rou- 
tine. If a contractor has nothing to swap 
for the material he needs, he may buy 
his requirements from other members— 
but swapping is greatly preferred. 

The plan is centrally controlled by 
the executive secretary of the associa- 
tion, who keeps an up-to-date list of the 
excess material stocks of the members. 
The original concept was that a simple 
penny postcard file would do the trick. 
Members mail to headquarters govern- 
ment postcards containing lists of what 
they can spare in a trade, for filing by 
type of materials. Actually, lots of in- 
formation arrives by telephone, on pen- 
ciled scraps of paper, in the text of 
letters. ‘These the secretary has to trans- 
fer to cards and place in his postcard file. 
@ Swaps Are Reported—At regular inter- 
vals, a master list of materials is com- 
piled and circulated among the mem- 
bers. When a telephone c: all for material 
is received, headquarters checks through 
the cards. The inquirer is told who prob- 
ably has the needed item; from there on, 
it’s a deal between the interested parties. 
‘They must report swaps, in order to cor- 
rect the master list. 

Besides permitting a contractor to 
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beat the gun on starting his job, this 
plan tends to level inventories and equal- 
ize the working stocks of the members. 
A firm overstocked on one or two scarce 
items can, through barter, diversify its 
stock to include practically everything 
it needs. 
@ Poor Man’s Panacea—This plan is de- 
signed primarily for the small- and me- 
dium-sized contractors who are not do- 
ing AA-] work. Most of the bigger firms, 
working in the top priorities brackets 
and acquiring materials in carload lots, 
get prompt deliveries in normal course. 
Anyhow, no one contractor would have 
overstocks including the quantities of 
equipment needed on big-league jobs. 

The Chicago plan is among the few 
to incorporate straight barter, but the 
idea of a materials exchange is now 
being used by other groups. For in- 
stance, it works equally well for rural 
contractors who must keep farm elec- 
trical systems in operation under an A-10 
rating 

Local chapters of the National Indus- 
trial Service Association, motor service 
shop organization, employ the same gen- 
eral method on a nationwide scale to 
find—perhaps in distant states—otherwise 
unobtainable equipment or to move 
overstocks of odd-sized magnet wire. 
Best guess of the electrical contracting 
trade is that the barter system will 
spread still further, as priorities pinch 
tighter and equipment becomes scarcer. 


BRIDGE MODEL TESTED 


Housed in a building especially con- 
structed for the purpose, a 100 ft. 
scale model of the ill-fated Tacoma 
Narrows bridge is now undergoing 
tests at the University of Washing- 
ton. Data to be used in designing a 
new bridge at the site, replacing the 
structure that collapsed Nov. 7, 1940, 
during a windstorm, will result from 
three months testing with the model. 


Upheaval in Wines 


Scramble of distille-ies fo, 
wineries doesn't conceal fac 
that vintners are coping with 
major problems. 


California vintners, who 
about 90% of domestic 
been converging hurriedly at fr 
tervals during the last couple of 
the San Francisco headquarte: 
Wine Institute. Reason is tha! 
dustry is in the midst of a 


heaval and the boys have been hard 
pressed to keep track of development 
e Multiple Problems—While the scray 
ble by large distilling concerns fo po 


sition in the industry (BW —No 
21°42,p126) continued with purchiase of 
Italian-Swiss Colony by National Djs 


tillers Products Corp., the wine men 
were struggling with a_ transportation 
problem and, simultaneously, were ad 


justing facilities for production of t 
6,000,000 gal. of industrial alcohol the 
War Production Board has ordered them 
to manufacture from supplies of Ha 
waiian blackstrap molasses. 

And they are wrestling with a few 
assorted minor problems, such as how to 
overcome a labor shortage in the vine 
yards, and how to maintain output of 
the cheaper wines now that the govern 
ment has prohibited winemaking from 
grapes suitable for raisins. 

Sale of Italian-Swiss Colony, one of 

California’s largest producers, followed 
by a week that of Roma Wine Co. to 
Schenley Distillers Corp., which also has 
bought Colonial Grape Products Co 
and Central California Wincrics. 
e Car Shortage Blamed—If castern wine 
drinkers face a wine shortage late next 
year they can blame chiefly the with 
drawal by WPB of large numbers of the 
wine industry’ s 1,100 tank cars to be 
used as carriers for alcohol, vegetable 
oils, and petroleum. Most of the wine 
produced in California moves to eastern 
markets in tank cars. WPB has taken 
over’ some 400 of these, would have 
grabbed more except that the remaining 
700 are multiple unit cars unsuitable fo 
carrying oil. 

Shipments among the wincries then 
selves will take some 125 cars. hat 
leaves about 575 for the Office of De 
fense Transportation to assign to the 
vintners for shipments of wine to mai 
kets. All this, wine men figure, will cut 
down bv about 40% the wine moving 
to consumers. Incidentally, the trans 
portation jam may benefit ‘producers 
New York, Michigan, Pennsylvania, anc 
Ohio, who are closer to eastern mai 
e Tough on Home Brews—Becau 
large purchases of raisins by the govern 
ment for Army-Navy use, the home 
brew boys are going to be out of juck 


+ 
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RYE RRNO AT SBA 


«».ON THE PITCHING DECKS of aircraft carriers servicing crews 


for planes dash about in rubber-soled shoes. Possibly never before has surefootedness 


been such a vital factor in defense of humanity. Amidst the inferno of bursting bombs 


and their own anti-aircraft fire these men refuel and send aloft again the winged de- 


fenders of all we hold dear in America. 


—CREWS DASH ABOUT IN RUBBER-SOLED SHOES 


Our crews on the big ships, torpedo crews 
on the submarines, in fact wherever feet just 
cannot fail, the Navy has found invaluable 
that type of rubber sole that you and your 


-.\ 


Football ® 
(Passing & 
Kicking) 
oy Coach 
Frank Leahy 


<4 Basebali ‘Ali 


‘ Zz we , Fundamentals) 
EB ZA By Frankie 


Frisch 


boy knew in “Keds.” An athletic stand-by 
for twenty-five years, the younger half of 
all American men have grown up in them. 
In training camps today they are helping 


condition new recruits. In school gymnasi- 
ums they are helping build strong bodies 
and alert minds for the defense of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 


Ourdoor Sports ® 
& Games. 
Tennis by 

Don Budge, 
Badminton by 
J. Frank Devlin, 
Swimming, 
Camping 


We cannot make Keds for civilian use today. We can build health, develop sound bodies, clear thinking. The 
Keds Sports Department is dedicated to the American boys who will be its bulwark of defense tomorrow. 
Under the direction of Coach Frank Leaby, it is publishing a series of free official Sports Bulletins which are 
available to youngsters through local Keds dealers, or by writing direct to Frank Leahy at the address below. 


Keds sPpORTS DEPARTMENT, 1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Electronics—Secret Weapon of War 


Presager of a New Scientific and Industrial Era 


HE END of World War I left scientists with 

a new plaything. They did not know it at the 
time but they had their hands on a revolution. 
Within two years the world had radio broadcasting. 
Within ten years the whole art of motion pictures 
had been transformed as talking pictures replaced 
silent movies. Within twenty years television was 
born and people were seeing pictures in motion 
by radio. 

The fulcrum of this revolution is the electron 
tube, a new tool of illimitable possibilities. One 
form of the electron tube is the familiar radio tube; 
the much publicized electric eye is another. There 
are many other forms, each having distinct capacities 
for saving time, saving energy, saving money, pro- 
tecting life, limb and property. 

The electron tube puts the electron to work—and 
the electron is the basic building-block of the 
universe, 

Electronics is the new art, the new science of 
putting the electron to work. Radio and sound pic- 
tures and television are aspects of electronics; but 
there are many other facets of this revolution which 
have been brewing since the last war. 

The electron tube has a typical American family 
tree. Edison made the basic discovery of the “Edison 
effect” some sixty years ago. This was followed by 
the invention of the “Fleming valve” and the “de 
Forest grid”. Then Armstrong contributed his share, 
and hundreds of engineers in garret and cellar work- 
shops and in the great university and industrial 
laboratories went to work on the tubes which 
employ electrons. The tube was a plaything before 
the last war but the world conflict brought it out of 
the toy stage and made it a practical, powerful tool. 

Today the electron tube is guiding the destinies 
of the greatest armies and fleets ever engaged in 
the history of the world. 

It is a part of the nerve center of the battleship, 
directing its course, finding its adversaries, broad- 
casting running accounts of air battles to its crews, 
directing gun fire and determining ocean depth. 

In the air it is the means of locating and identify- 
ing enemy planes, piloting planes automatically, 
giving communication from plane to plane and to 
shore. It is even operating the controls of the plane. 
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In the maneuvering tank, in the officer’s car, on 
the back of a foot soldier it transmits and recciyes 
vocal messages from every unit of the fighting 
forces. 

Along our borders, and those of our Allies is an 
electronic screen which counts, follows and identi. 
fies enemy planes a hundred miles away through 
darkness and through fog. 

In industrial plants there are electronic counters 
that enumerate passing articles faster than the eye 
can see; automatic sorters which discard defective. 
oversize, undersize, off-color articles; automatic cut- 
ters; devices which inspect the inside of things 
which the eye cannot see; controls which protect 
workers; controls of temperature; smoke elimin- 
ators; intruder alarms; automatic controls for whole 
batteries of machines. 

In its October progress report on American in- 
dustry, the War Production Board points out that 
the radio business is five times greater than a year 
ago. From 20 million dollars a month last fall, it 
has increased to well over 100 million dollars a 
month. Unfilled war orders are in excess of 4 
billion dollars. 

From such vast growth will emerge a new en- 
gineering of products which will immeasurably 
improve our peace-time living. 

After the war broadcasting will be infinitely more 
satisfactory: radio receivers will perform with a new 
fidelity which will amaze us. ‘Television reception 
will be as flawless as the motion picture. Prtsent 
secret war developments will readily be convertible 
to peace-time devices that will improve our stand- 
ard of living. 

No longer will ships collide with other ships, 
with icebergs or the shore. No longer will trains 
collide and aircraft crash in flight. 

Garage doors will open as we approach and auto- 
matically close themselves. Electric lights will auto- 
matically go on and off according to our wants and 
needs. Furnaces and boilers will be controlled and 
smokestacks will cease to belch wasteful smoke. Air 
will be made dust free and germ free. Food con- 
tamination will be checked, meat made tender. 

Grade crossings will be made safe and auto 
traffic will be automatically controlled. 
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Medical science sees new wonders ahead. Already 
it is possible to see “whiskers” on germs, germs 
which heretofore had been but a blur when viewed 
through the strongest optical equipment available. 

‘Today so much secret development is going on in 
the ultra-high-frequency field that little can be said 
of its great future. But, without divulging military 
secrets, it can be said that ply-wood is being dried 
electronically in minutes instead of hours. Ultra- 
high-frequency welding (not to be confused with 
fame welding controlled electronically) is being 
done dramatically and efficiently. 

Ultra-high-frequency heating promises to revo- 
lutionize the baking in- 


is meeting the exacting demands made upon it. 

Never before was electronic equipment called 
upon to withstand temperatures ranging from 75 
degrees below to 150 degrees above zero Fahren- 
heit. Never before did radios and transmitters have 
to withstand the shaking and abuse to which they 
are being subjected today. 

War demands have called for much redesign, 
much change of materials and a new conception of 
operating to tolerances never dreamed of in peace- 
time material. As a result, electronic parts and 
equipment makers are building better devices. 

Universities and colleges are working at top speed 

to produce electronic en- 


dustry—it may even heat 
our homes. 

What is this miracle 
working tube that can see, 
hear, taste, feel and smell 
a thousand times more 
sensitively than was pos- 
sible heretofore? 

What is the electron? 
No one knows, not even 
the scientists who know 
how to employ it. Elec- 
trons cannot be seen or 


This is the sixth of a series of editorials 
appearing monthly in all McGraw-Hill 
publications, reaching more than one 
and one-half million readers, and in 
daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. 


gineers, for every radio 
operator in a plane, every 
radio man in the ground 
forces and on ships, every 
man operating radar 
equipment or electronic 
control devices in ord- 
nance . . . and there are 
many thousands of them 
. . . must be a trained 
technician. 

The wall of military 
censorship is high but it 


felt; but if 6% million 
million million electrons 
are pushed through a 100-watt electric lamp per 
second, it will light up to full brilliance. For elec- 
tric current merely is a mass movement of electrons. 
Each electron carries its share of electricity, and 
since the electron has so little weight it can be mov- 
ed easily and quickly. Therefore, electricity trans- 
ported by electrons can be turned on or off with 
great ease and speed. The electron tube merely is a 
device that controls the flow of electricity. It is an 
amplifier of power which can be made to do won- 
drous things. The sound of a termite gnawing inside 
of a log can be amplified a million times . . . to a 
toar that can be heard over great distances. 

Colors can be classified and matched to a degree 
not possible by any other means. 

Chemical or vitamin consistency can be recog- 
nized by counting radio activity within the subject 
being analyzed. 

There is no industry in which electronic circuits 
cannot be used to speed up production, to increase 
accuracy, to do heretofore impossible tasks of 
calibration and measuring. 

The opportunities afforded the engineers who are 
developing this new “electronic age” are limitless. 
x * * * 

Today the electronic industry is 100% at war. It 
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is no secret that one of 
Britain’s best weapons 
that keeps the Luftwaffe from exterminating Lon- 
don is a radio locator, a device that gives alarm of 
approaching planes long before they can be seen 
with telescopes. Scanning the horizon constantly 
the locator warns of the enemy’s approach. In the 
nose of a night fighter, the locator informs pilot 
and gunner when the enemy is within range. 
Neither is it a military secret that gunfire can be 
controlled by electronics, and that electronics is 
having a big share in training our new armics. 

Necessity draws a veil over the most dramatic 
uses of electronics in warfare, but among those 
who know there is nothing secret about the fact 
that many of today’s wartime applications will revo- 
lutionize our peace-time lives. Electronics will in- 
vade every industry with totally new devices and 
machines. The future of the electronics industry is 
limited only by man’s imagination. 

Such is electronics, and its destiny! 


KMe, 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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KEEP EM ROLLING | 
FOR UNCLE SAM! 


eo | 
| 


HALOI 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
MAIN PLANT AND OFFICES « ROCHESTER, N 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL € ITIES 


ay 
on 


*® 


UN HELP YOU 
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To keep production rolling along, your station- 
ary equipment should be made portable--your 
mobile equipment should be assured top qual- 
ity wheels, axles, and mountings; properly en- 
gineered for durability and dependability. Let 
our Wheel Engineers, backed by more than 
half a century of experience and knowledge, 
give you sound, practical suggestions--without 
obligation! 


Write Today for Ilustrated Bulletins 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., DEPT. BW, QUINCY, ILL! 


| difficulties. 


| this year, a prospect that brings smiles 
| to the commercial vintners who always 
have regarded them with a jaundiced 
eye. The home brewers are getting only 
about one- -quarter of their usual supply 
of grapes. 

‘The commercials themselves aren’t 
getting many raisin grapes this year from 
which to make the cheaper grades of 
sherry, port, and muscatel. Only about 
700,000 tons will go to the vintners out 
of a total crop of 2,300,000 tons. 


| 
‘Wets Wash Woes 


Fearing dry invasions near 
military zones, liquor industry 
helps authorities with a pile of 
soiled linens. 

Prohibition organizations are center- 
ing their current drive in Congress on 
attempts to establish dry zones around 


military posts (BW —Nov.14'42,p22). 
Wets are moving in rapidly to correct 


| conditions near the big camps before 


the abuses furnish too much aid and 
ammunition to their enemies. 


© | @ Racial Problems—Allied Liquor Indus- 


tries, Inc., New York, employs the 
L.isenhower method in its counter meas- 


| ures; it calls upon local forces to help 


clean up dangerous situations. Com- 
munity groups recruited from various 
divisions of the liquor industry are put- 
ting the heat on lax enforcement ofh- 
cials or are working with top military 
officials on correctives. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., was a trouble cen- 

ter. ‘There an Army Air Forces technical 
training field suffered numerous racial 
Personnel consisted of thou- 
sands of white men, many from the 
South, and about 300 northern Negroes. 
Whites and blacks relaxed in the same 
saloons and fights became alarmingly 
frequent. 
e Girls Jailed—Solution was found by a 
committee organized through the state 
liquor dealers’ association. With the 
blessing of military authorities, this 
group financed a special night club for 
Negroes only. Soldiers thereafter were 
able to direct their combativeness 
against the common enemy. 

Venereal diseases showed ominous in- 
creases in camps near a certain southern 
city. Girls picked up soldiers in saloons, 
and those arrested were released im- 


| mediately through a corrupt political 


combine. Army officers were consider- 
ing a plan to keep the men (and their 
expenditures) away from the town by 
declaring it out of bounds when a local 
liquor committee moved against the 
politicians. Girls soliciting im saloons 
were given 89-day jail sentences, and 
conditions improved immediately. 

e Pop for the Boys—In Racine, Wis., 
under-age youngsters from the Great 


REPLACEMENT be 
In Ohio it is illegal for a woman 6 
drive a taxicab, but the appearance of av 
Mrs. Anna Bingle—Cleveland’s firs: be 
cabette—is typical of the way th. pa 
Buckeye State is allowing women + : 
enter previously restricted occupatio: R 


by sanctioning a “period of no 

application” of the 23-year-old C 
covering women workers. Both \{ 

Bingle, who works days, and her hu ‘ 
band, who drives an “owl” cab, carr ; 
cards in the American Federation ot te 
Labor ‘Taxi Drivers Union, which: hi P 
just lowered its membership bars in : 


order to admit women. 


Lakes naval training station were cau 
ing trouble by demanding hard lique 
even though state laws prohibit 
to minors. Local members of . 1 
Liquor Industries induced Navy aut 
ties to increase shore patrols (Navy im 
tary police) while tavern owners and the 
( 


American Legion set up a soft-dr 
center where younger gobs could dis 
themselves legally. 

In Miami, ‘the Army imposed a mid 

night curfew for soldier drinking but 
Navy men could keep right on. Hence, 
there were interservice battles oo gobs 
yelled “‘sissy” and other insults at cur 
fewed Army men. ‘The local een com 
mittee prevailed on the Navy to impose 
the same midnight regulation for the 
sailors. 
@ Kudos to Taprooms—Allied Liquor In 
dustries is further applying its localize: 
activities to an experimental list of | 
small towns near New York. It is issuing 
a certificate and ‘‘seal of commendation” 
to towns which show that their liqu 
sellers abide by the law. 

Membership of Allied Liquor Indus 
tries composes five distillers (of whom 
Schenley is biggest), several hundred 
liquor wholesalers, in addition to in- 
porters, rectifyers, and brokers. Its ex 
ecutive vice president is Thomas W. 
Casey, who came over from the public- 
relations firm of Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross 
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WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal | 
regulations affecting priorities, | 
price control, and transportation. 


—— 


lron Ore 


In normal times the season for Great 
Lakes’ iron ore shipments ends on Nov. 
30. But this year, due to continued 
capacity steel operations and the scrap 
shortage, shipments through Decem- 
ber are imperative. In order to encour- 
age such postseason ore movement 
OPA has authorized a freight increase 
averaging 25¢ a gross ton for all Decem- 
ber shipments. The increase may be 
passed on in the form of a price rise. 
Amendment 73 to Supplementary 
Regulation 14 and Amendment 2 to 
Regulation 113.) 


Oil Refining 


Principally to expedite decisions on | 
possible changes in the oil industry’s 
price structure, OPA has ordered quar- 
terly operational reports from all crude 
petroleum refiners. OPA report form 
$SO-55 has been sent by registered 
mail to all refineries affected. 


Beef 


As a preliminary step to setting up 
dollars-and-cents ceilings on all beef 
at the packers’ and wholesalers’ levels, 
OPA has set up rigid definitions for 19 
“primal” cuts into which a side of beef 
may be broken for sale at wholesale, and 
has specified the exact manner in which 
the cuts may be made. These specifi- 
cations will take effect as soon as the 
pending price regulation is issued, and 
were released in advance to enable the 
trade to become familiar with the re- 
quirements. The standardized cutting 
will have no effect on sales at retail. 


Gasoline Rations 


OPA has instructed all local rationing 
boards to issue temporary rations on re- 
quest to commercial motor vehicle op- 
erators, including farmers, whose appeals 
from insufficient rations on their Certifi- 
cates of War Necessity are now pending 
before Office of Defense Transportation 
district offices. These extra rations may 
be issued up to the operator’s own esti- 
mate of his minimum needs between 
Dec. ] and Jan. 31. The catch is that 
all such temporary allotments will be 
deducted from the total ration allowed, 


after disposition of the appeal, for the 
tourrmonth period Dec. 1 to Mar. 31, 
so that in cases where the appeal is 
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Who in Hell 


Through early pioneering in the building of heavy 


power-transmission lines over the West's rocky 


mountains, mile-high lakes, and tortuous deserts, 


Ziebarth Construction acquired the creative 


engineering skills that today make it one of 


the Nation’s leading construction firms. 
Branching out from this highly specialized 
work, the Ziebarth organization of 1,700 


trained men, headed by Fritz Ziebarth, 


now have under construction at various 


points of the United States, nearly a 


dozen jobs of considerable size. In 
addition to ao S$ power- 


transmission task for Basic Magne- 


sium, these jobs include construc- 


tion on other high-tension power 


lines, electrical sub-stations, 


airport lighting, sewage plants, 
water supply, pumping plants, 


personnel shelters, railrocd 


signal installations, tele 


graph lines. 


Hanging insulators on the 237-mile Boulder Dam 
electrical highway—completed eight months ahead of 
schedule! ...The 300-mile Fort Peck Dam power- 
transmission line, another Ziebarth Construction 
project, is said to be the longest in the world without 
a single power tap. 


"Whenever or wherever you have a tough, heavy-construction job—that must be 
done on time—contact 


o% 


= YOU are responsible 


for the engineering, byild; 
" Id 
Purchasing of heavy constry et 


ction—by all means write for the 


new, informative “The Story of Ziebarth Construction’ It’s 


gratis—no obligation, 
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FOR BOMB 
PROTECTION 


| many American cities vul- 
nerable to air attack, house- 
holders have welcomed the 
ingenuity and enterprise of the 
sand and quarry industries in 
making sand for fighting in- 
cendiaries available in handy 
closed paper bags. This meth- 
od of merchandising sand is 
feasible thanks to the low cost 
of paper bags with sewed 
closures produced on Union 
Special filled bag closing 
machines. 

For closing filled paper, bur- 
lap or cotton bags of any size, 
you'll find Union Special 
equipment to meet your needs. 
Come to bag closing head- 
quarters: 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 
408 N. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 


| | : | 


LOSERS 


FILLED 
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denied the extra gasoline used in the 
first two months will come out of the 
allowance for the last two. 

Traveling salesmen of essential war 
or civilian goods may receive extra gaso- 
line up to 65% of their last year’s mile- 
age or 8,600 miles a year, whichever is 
less. Driving in connection with the 
sale of nonessential commodities will 
not be increased. 


Containers 


OPA has issued a new regulation set- 
ting up a method by which packers of 
fruit preserves, jams, and jellies may 
determine new ceiling prices if they 
have switched from metal to glass con- 
tainers. If the new size is different from 
any of those packed under the old ceil- 
ings, the procedure is as follows: From 
the ceiling price on a metal container 
that is 50% or less larger than the 
glass container to be priced, the packer 
subtracts the direct cost of the metal 
container. ‘This figure is then adjusted 
downward by the exact proportion by 
which the new size is smaller than the 
“‘base”’ size used. The cost of the new 
container is then added to obtain the 
new ceiling. A similar approach will 
apply to change in container type when 
no change in size is involved. 

Although this order applies specifically 
only to the products named, it is likely 
that a similar formula will be applied 
to all other cases of changeover from 
metal to glass containers. (Amendment 
3 to Regulation 226.) 


Christmas Trees 


Joint announcement has been made 
by WPB, the Office of Defense ‘Trans- 
portation, and OPA that Christmas 
trees are exempt from all regulations 
affecting the production, distribution, 
and sale of goods in wartime. Only ex- 
ception is that ODT has ordered ‘box- 
cars to be used instead of flat cars and 
gondolas, and has requested producers 
and distributors to avoid unnecessary 
use of gasoline and rubber in truck 
transportation, 


Glycerine 


The six largest manufacturers of glyc- 
erine, who produce 95% of the na- 
tion’s total output of this vital ma- 
terial, have voluntarily agreed with OPA 
to reduce their price 1¢ a lb. on all sales 


_to the government. 


Alcohol 


Use of alcohol in toiletries and cos- 
metics, shoe polishes, candy glazes, and 
deodorant sprays is now limited to 50% 
of the amount used in the same calen- 
dar quarter of the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1941. Amount formerly al- 
lowed was 70% of base period consump- 


tion. All toiletries and cosy) +; 

considered as interchangeable fo; , 
purposes of this order, so that . y 
facturer of a number of these »rody. 
can use his entire alcohol allot; ens ¢,, 
a single product if he so desire Order 
M-30, as amended.) = 


Graphite 


All strategic graphite has been py» 
under complete allocation con ¥ 
WPB. Except with specific \Vpp 
authorization, no one may pu! st; 
tegic graphite into process for any p 
pose whatever, and no one except 
jobber may deliver or accept « 


of any product containing strateg, 
graphite. For the purpose of th: 


strategic graphite is defined as a 
ported or domestic graphite that \ 
stand on a #50 mesh screen. (Order 
M-61, as amended.) 


Steel 


Use of stainless steel is now per 
mitted in the manufacture for use by 
the armed forces of certain specified 
products. Previously these items, in 


cluding ammunition boxes, boiler cas 
ings, cable terminals, chains and cable, 


GRAVITY FEED 


Press Operator John White of the 
Cadillac-Allison Division of General 
Motors submitted a time-saving idea 
which won him a $75 war bond award 
and simplified a spot-facing operation 
on an aircraft engine part. No power 
feed equipment was available to op 
erate the two spindles doing the work; 
so one man had to tend each one. 
White suggested that weights be in- 
stalled on the press handles, and now 
one operator can tend both machines, 
starting one, then moving to the 
second to raise the tool, turn the 
piece, restart the tool, then returning 
to the first spindle before it has com- 
pleted its cut. 
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The right to worship as we please 


HE CHURCH, to the enemies of America, 

is a monstrosity to be destroyed. They 
would padlock its doors and send our chil- 
dren goose-stepping in search of new gods. 
They would substitute pagan rites for the 
simple, sustaining beauty of our commemora- 
tion of the birth of Christ. 

So today America is at war—a war we're 
going to win. We are determined that our 
church bells will never be stilled; that every 
American shall have freedom to worship God 
in his own way; that Christmas and the spirit 
of Christmas shall live. 


That is the solemn pledge of fighting 
Americans on the war fronts. That is the 
solemn pledge of working Americans on the 
home front. That is the solemn pledge of 
the Southern Railway System and its officers 
and employees. To its fulfillment we have 
dedicated all of our transportation services 
and facilities, gratefully putting war trans- 
portation needs ahead of every other trans- 
portation need. 


This year, we have carried about two mil- 
lion men in uniform; almost one million in 
3,366 special trains; another half million in 
13,174 extra cars on regular trains; and still 
another half million traveling on the low 
furlough fares granted to all members of 
Uncle Sam’s armed forces. 


This year, we have operated 1,592 extra 
sections of our regular trains, to take care 
of overflow crowds. 

This year, we have handled more tons of 
freight than we ever handled in all our half- 
century of service. We have done the job 
so smoothly and so efficiently as to bring the 
highest praise from government and army 
officers, for most of this huge tonnage is 
war freight. 

Above all, we have kept plugging away, 
day and night, to fulfill the railroad industry's 
solemn pledge “to meet to the full the de- 
mands of commerce and the needs of na- 
tional defense.” 

So far we have met these needs “to the 
full.” And we will continue to meet them 
to the full—if they can be met by the ultimate 
in devotion, courage, resourcefulness and 
human strength. For we know that the world 
will enter upon a happier and a brighter 
era when Victory comes—an era in which 
there will be a new concept of the majesty of 
the soul and the real meaning of “peace, 
good will toward men.” 


That is worth fighting for! 
Snneet <=. ARrARA 


“es, 
President. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 
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hot water heaters, radio antennas, 
powder boxes, canteens, and several 
others, had been on the list for which 
use of stainless steel was banned. (Order 
M-126, as amended.) 


Rental Cars 


The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has frozen the rental car industry 
as of Dec. 1. No person not licensed 
to engage in this business on that date 
may enter it thereafter, and no one who 
is so licensed may increase the number 
of vehicles above those in service on 
that date. (General Order ODT 26.) 


Portable Tools 


WPB has issued an order empowering 
the director general for operations to 
issue schedules for the standardization 
and simplification of all kinds of portable 
tools and to prescribe preference ratings 
for sale or delivery of such tools. Sched- 
ule I, issued concurrently with the or- 
der, establishes simplification and stand- 
ardization practices for universal port- 
able electric tools. It lists the tools af- 
fected, the sizes and models that ma 
be manufactured, and limits the lengt 
of the cable or the electric cord that 
may be used. (Order L-216 and Sched- 
ule I.) 


Typewriters 


OPA has released 17,000 Remington- 
Rand “Envoy” model portable type- 
writers for unrestricted sale to the public 
at a ceiling price of $40. The price ceil- 
ing compares with a prefreeze sug- 
gested list price of $47.50. (Amendment 
7 to Revised Rationing Order 4; Amend- 
ment 74 to Supplementary Regulation 
14 of GMPR.) 


Ice Boxes 


Due to the ban on further output of 
mechanical refrigerators, sales of old- 
fashioned ice boxes have been booming. 
OPA has announced that a regulation 
will be issued shortly establishing dol- 
lars-and-cents ceilings on all nonme- 
chanical refrigerators. In most cases 
the new ceilings will represent substan- 
tial reductions from the March, 1942, 
ceilings now in effect. 


Tobacco 


Due to the expected large shortage 
of burley tobacco, which accounts for 
about 33% of all tobacco used in ciga- 
rettes made in this country, OPA has 
fixed dollars-and-cents maximum prices 
for the 68 basic grades to apply to the 
sale of this year's crop. The over-all 
average ceiling is 38¢ a lb., 138% of 
parity and 31% higher than last winter’s 
average. Maximum price for a single 
grade may be exceeded provided that 
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M Awards Announced 


In addition to Army-Navy E 
awards, the Maritime Commission 
also awards pennants for outstanding 
production achievements. The fol- 

American Locomotive Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

* Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, Inc. 

Baltimore, Md. 

* California Shipbuilding Corp. 

Wilmington, Calif. 

Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 

(Two plants) 

Davis Engineering Corp. 

Elizabeth, N. ]. 

The Delta Shipbuilding Co., Inc. 

New Orleans, La. 

Federal Telephone & Radio Corp. 

Newark, N. J. 

M. W. Kellogg Co. 

Jersey City, N. J. 

(Earlier winners of M awards will be found 


= 


lowing awards have just been sade 
(those indicated by an asteris\ haye 
been awarded gold stars for cont. nued 
achievement in ship productio: 
National Supply Co. 
Springfield, Ohio. 
* North Carolina Shipbuilding Co. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
* Oregon Shipbuilding Corp. 
Portland, Ore. 


Production Engineering Co. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


* Richmond Shipyard 
Richmond, Calif. 


Tube-Turns, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Young Iron Works 
Seattle, Wash. 


in previous issues of Business Week.) 


the weighted average of all tobacco of 
that grade purchased during any one 
week is not above the ceiling. ‘This per- 
mitted deviation allows flexibility for 
side grades which do not appear in the 
price schedule. (Regulation 283.) 


Ice Cream 


In order to conserve butterfat to help 
meet the current critical butter short- 
age, manufacturers of ice cream and 
other frozen milk desserts and mixes 
may use during December and January 
not more than 60% by weight of total 
milk fat, or of total nonfat milk solids, 
that they used during October, 1942. 
Due to the seasonal character of the ice 
cream industry, this will result in a cut 
of only about 20% from normal output. 
(Order M-271.) 


Bristles 


Pigs’ and hogs’ bristles that were 
in manufacturers’ inventories prior to 
Sept. 7, 1942, may be used in produc- 
tion of shaving brushes and tooth 
brushes until Feb. 28, 1943. Only 
bristles not longer than 2% in. for shav- 
ing brushes or 34 in. (before cutting) 
for tooth brushes may be used. (Order 
M-51, as amended.) 


Paper and Paperboard 


Producers of paper and paperboard, 
heretofore limited to the average 
monthly output of the six months ended 
September, 1942, may now carry for- 


_ward the quota from a preceding month, 


or borrow from a following month, up to 
a maximum of 15% in each case. In 
no case, however, may output in any 
calendar quarter of 1943 exceed one 
half of the total — in the six- 
month base period. (Order M-241, as 
amended.) 


Other Priority Actions 


Consumers of reclaimed rubber are 
limited to a 45-day working inventory 
under amendment to M-15-b.... 
Lithium ores have been placed under 
complete allocation and use control by 
M-253. . . . Amendment to M-19 re. 
moves restrictions on use of products 
containing available chlorine (i.e. sodium 
hypochlorite, calcium hypochlorite, so- 
dium chlorite, etc.) and exempts de- 
liveries and use of less than 2,000 tons 
of chlorine a month. .. . Allocation 
control over domestic mica is provided 
by M-101. . . . Under L-223, deliveries 
of hard facing material are restricted to 
orders with a rating of AA-5 or higher. 
. . « P-98-c permits the sale of inven- 
tory stocks of oil industry materials by 
one operator to another. 


Other Price Actions 


Price ceilings for industrial hose made 
with neoprene rather than natural rub- 
ber are established by Amendment 4 to 
Regulation 149. . . . Regulation 279 
brings hops under price control for the 
first time. . . . Wholesalers and manv- 
facturers can calculate ceiling prices for 
men’s staple work clothing in an in- 
creased number of situations under 
Amendment 2 to Regulation 208. . . . 
All lumber used in aircraft production 
is placed under dollars-and-cents maxt- 
mum prices by revision of Regulation 
109. . . . Prices substantially the same 
as those prevailing in October, 194l, 
have been established for manufacturers’ 
sales of asphalt tile (Regulation 276). 
. . . To promote readjustment of the 
upholstered furniture industry to the 
ban on metal springs, OPA has outlined 
two procedures which manufacturers 
may follow pending complete change- 
over to production with wooden springs, 
or without springs. 
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Lots of Uncle Sam’s Chillun Got Wings 


Fighting pilots are made — not born. 


And to make encugh pilots to fight 

a global war . . . enough navigators 

.. enough bombardiers . . . requires 

training planes, training planes and 
more training planes. 


Since Hitler gave the order to 
march on Poland, more primary train- 
ing planes have come from Boeing's 
Midwestern plant than from any 
other single American plant. 


That's why Boeing men and women 
get an extra-special thrill when they 


read of American bombers and fight- 
ers hitting the enemy where it hurts. 
They know the odds are that the men 
in those planes got their “primary” in 
a Boeing trainer. 

Boeing training planes include the 
Army's PT-17, the Navy’s N2S-2 and 
N2S-3, and the new bomber-crew- 
trainer AT-15 in which pilots, bom- 
bardiers, navigators, gunners and other 
crew members are given integrated 
training. And at training fields in 
Great Britain and China. ..in Canada, 
Mexico and Cuba... in six South 


American republics . . . Boeing planes 
are helping young men to sprout their 
wings of war. 
° oe - 

The engineering and manufacturing skill 
expressed in Boeing primary trainers, 
crewtrainers, Flying Fortresses,* Strat- 
oliners* and Pan American Clippers 
will some day be directed to peacetime 
pursuits. Then Boeing wartime research 
. . « in radio and refrigeration, heating 
and hydraulics, soundproofing and a 
score of other engineering fields . . . will 
make the fruits of victory ripen sooner 
and sweeter. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BO) ING 


"THe TERMS ~ 
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“FLYING FORTRESS’ AND 


““STRATOLINER’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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Cigar Comes Back 


All manufacturers pushed 
to capacity; some are rationing 
their distributors. Tax increase 
will push up prices. 


If the cigar industry this year achieves 

its perennial ambition of cracking its 
1920 sales record (8,304,600,000 units), 
nobody but the U. S. Treasury will 
know it. For the Treasury has drawn 
a curtain of military secrecy around sale 
of cigars to the armed services here and 
abroad and around lend-lease exports. 
e Pushed to Capacity—Whether the 
peak is scaled is less important to the 
industry than the comfortable fact that 
all manufacturers are pushed to capacity, 
some to the point of rationing their 
distributors. One large manufacturer 
slashed his distributors’ Christmas or- 
ders 50%; others have cut their orders 
up to 35%. 

A year ago, the industry was bursting 
its seams to make the U. S. more cigar- 
conscious, to lift cigar-smoking to the 
level of a social grace (BW—Dec.6'41, 
p80). Now it’s a problem of making 
enough cigars to meet the demand. 

e War Plus Promotion—For this about- 
face, the war shares responsibility with 
the promotional efforts of the Cigar 
Institute of America, Inc. (“add cigars 
to your smoking ration’’), whose ambi- 
tion is to do for cigars in this war what 
was done for cigarettes in the last war. 

Last year, U. S. manufacturers sold 
5,787,000,000 cigars of all shapes, sizes, 
and prices. It was the best year since 
1930 (5,889,000,000). ‘Through August, 
1942, sales to wholesalers were 3,894,- 
000,000, exclusive of secret sales to the 
services, lend-lease exports, and Philip- 
pine production knocked out by the war. 
his still was 34% better than the cor- 
responding period of 1941. 

@ Anybody’s Guess—How many cigars 
are being shipped abroad and to the 
camps is anybody's guess. ‘Trade esti- 
mates for the first eight months of 1942 
range upward from 375,000,000, prob- 
ably he between that and 450,000,000. 

Big demand in the armed forces, as 
in civilian life, is for what now are 
known as Class A (5¢ or less) cigars, 
domestic sales of which outnumber all 
other grades 8 to 1. What pleases the 
Cigar Institute most is the sharp in- 
crease in demand for more expensive 
smokes—particularly the Class C (9-154), 
because the 10¢ cigar is the retailer’s 
baby. (The new tax law changes the 
classifications.) 

Compared with a year ago, Class C 
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sales are up almost 124% (350,727,594 
units in erst eight months of 1942). 
Percentage increases in the other grades 
were: Class B (6-8¢), 20%; Class D 
(16-20¢), 113%; Class E (21¢ up), 
304%. Class A was up only 24%, but 
the increase was greater than total sales 
of Classes B, D, and E. 

e@ Better Times, Better Smokes—“‘Never 
has there been such a huge demand for 
the better-priced cigars,” says Harry W. 
McHose, C.I.A. director. “In good 
times, rather than increase his volume, 
the cigar smoker increases the quality 
of his smoke.” 

At least, it might be added, the cigar 

smoker probably will pay a bigger price 
in 1943 for his favorite smoke. New 
taxes have brought price increases, 
within the limitations imposed by OPA 
price ceilings. 
e@ Prices Raised—Phillies and White 
Owls, leaders in the 5¢ field, have gone 
to 6¢ (the OPA ceiling); the excise on 
this class of cigar has been doubled 
(from $2 to $4 per thousand). The 10¢ 
cigar will be 11¢ in some cases, 12¢ 
(the ceiling) in others. Here, too, the 
tax has been doubled (from $5 to $10 
per thousand). 


FILLY MIGNON 


One of the largest domestic shipments 
of horse meat for human consumption 
to leave Hill Packing Co., Topeka, 
Kan., since its bid for business at the 
Retail Meat Dealers convention in 


Chicago last August (BW —Aug.29’42, 


The future of the two 
Cigar is uncertain. In the sa 
as the 10¢ cigar, it will hi 
at 15¢. Manufacturers sex 
whether, for merchandising « 
to retain the price and h 
best or to bump the price 
the loyalty of smokers to \ 
is of small consequence. Th 
any event, make up their mi 
15—the OPA deadline. Afte: tha: 
increase will be allowed. . 

Threat of a cigar shortage has y» 
slowed C.I.A.’s promotional ¢ ‘fort 
has organized 15,000 high-tra‘i 
outlets (cigar stores, hotel stands, dp» 
stores, etc.) with a guarante: weekh 1 
patronage of 25,000,000 persons ¢ A 
bolster its force as a publicity mediy to t 
@ Quid Pro Quo—In exchange for +. grea 
institute’s promotion of the cigar 


movies, radio, newspapers, and poste; P 
the dealers agree to display vhaterelam 248 
posters are sent them. Manufacture '™? 
and distributors foot the bill. me 

Typical posters: (1) A James Moy: fm %$ 
gomery Flagg portrayal of a soldier si H 
ting on his foot-locker and gazing {y; I 


lornly into the depths of an empty cig 
box. (2) Photo of Gen. Douglas Ma ’ 


Arthur, holding a cigar, and standing as 
beside the large cabinet humidor «& | 
cigars sent him by 36 Havana man. | 
facturers “for his firmness in the defengii . 
of democracy.” 2 
all | 


+h 


p46) was distributed in Boston 
week by a wholesaler under a s¢ 
which has been commonplace in I 
rope for years: Horse Meat For Sat 
Cut up into roasts and steaks, 30. 

lb. of government-inspected _ hor 


quarters were priced from 25¢ 4 
for cheap roasts to 50¢ for best steak 
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What U. S. Radio Commentators 


think of America’s Magazines 


LWwAYs on the lookout for Significant news 

and background information to pass on 

to their daily listeners, radio commentators are 
great “magazine readers.” 


Probably no other group of opinion-molders 
has a better firsthand knowledge of just how 
important and interesting each and every U.S. 
magazine is—so how commentators rank Ameri- 
ca’s magazines is well worth knowing. 


Here is how they voted: 


In July, 1942, Carsen Associates wrote to the 
70 U. S. radio commentators (as listed in the 
1942 Radio Annual), asking just one question: 


“What do you consider the most important 
magazine published in America today?” 


384 replied, and TIME came in lengths ahead of 
all magazines carrying advertising... with al- 
most twice as many votes as the nearest contender 
and more votes than the next six magazines combined. 


Then in November, 1942, the commentators in 
this same group were queried again — were 
asked what was their own personal favorite 
among all the magazines they read. TIME won 
hands down as the magazine they prefer to all 
others—got more votes than all the next seven 
magazines that carry advertising, 


@TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


These Key Groups all vote TIME 
“America’s most important magazine’! 


EVIDENCE PREVIOUSLY SUBMITTED: 
Corporation officers and directors (TIME, 3 to 1) 
Newspaper editors (TIME, almost 3 to 1) 
EVIDENCE HEREWITH: 
Radio commentators (TIME, almost 2 to 1) 


COMING SOON! 
Men and women in Members of the 
Who’s Who American Medical 
College presidents Association 
Members of Congress School principals 
Newspaper columnists Mayors 


Contributors to the Encyck pedia Britannica 
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EDWIN C. HILL: I consider TIME not 
only fascinating from cover to cover, 
but absolutely indispensable to anyone 
who must keep pace with current affairs 
and with all the invisible currents which 
swirl beneath the surface of the news. 


ACME PHOTO 
CECIL BROWN: | have certainly found 
in out-of-the-way places how precious 
TIME is. In fact, TIME is the chief 
means by which intelligent people sat- 
isfy their hunger for news in every coun- 
try of the world where TIME <an go. 


RAYMOND GRAM SWING: When my 
son in the Navy told me he had little 
opportunity to read but that he wished 
above all as a gift some one magazine 
which would keep him abreast of the 
war, I sent him TIME. I was not sur 
prised when he reported gratefully that 
he found it as invaluable as I do. 


H. V. KALTENBORN: TIME tells me 
what I want to know when I want to 
know it. As a daily performer I often 
beat TIME; but on lots of first-class 
stories TIME beats me and informs me. 


BALTIMORE & OFHO MUTOR COACH STATION 


comet 


= & 


* - 


PERSISTENT 

Talking about the weather is one 
thing Coca-Cola’s spectacular, above 
Columbus Circle in New York City, 


persists in doing. When obliged to 
discontinue tomorrow’s weather fore- 
casts, Coca-Cola fell back on the time- 
tested conversation piece of today’s 
temperature. 


Repair Problem 


How to keep electrical 
appliances working is prime 
concern of manufacturers as 
mortality cuts dealers 50%. 


America’s mechanized households — 

equipped with 20,000,000 refrigerators, 
19,000,000 washers and ironers, 16,- 
000,000 vacuum cleaners, and 3,500,000 
electric ranges—cannot be refurnished 
electrically for the duration. Knowing 
this, consumers are alarmed when ap- 
pliances break down, not just because 
the Monday wash is delayed or the 
baby’s bottle goes unheated, but be- 
cause metals necessary to replacement 
parts have gone into war production— 
and so have the men who repair and 
service this equipment. 
e G.E.’s Service Centers—Now, however, 
customers have reason to believe pro- 
ducers of their modern conveniences 
have not forsaken them. Significant is 
the fact that General Electric has just 
opened in Atlanta its third service 
center to “facilitate appliance repairs 
throughout the country.” Like similar 
stations in Boston and San Francisco, 
the new depot stocks more than 8,000 
supply parts and is southeastern head- 
quarters for the repair of small appli- 
ances such as toasters, roasters, mixers, 
coffee makers, percolators, clocks, and 
fans. In addition, a considerable amount 
of the center's 20,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space will be reserved as a warehouse 
for refrigerator replacement parts. 

G.E. last vear turned out three times 
normal production of repair parts. ‘This 
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supply, they hope, will extend the life of 
appliances now in use for the duration. 
From Atlanta, Boston, and San Fran- 
cisco parts are supplied (1) direct to 
household users, (2) to distributors and 
local dealers, and (3) to factory operated 
repair stations in 50 cities which usually 
specialize in service of one particular 
type of appliance. 

e Manpower Problem—Yet, like many 
a perfect 1942 blueprint, this setup 
might still fall short of its aim because 
of the manpower shortage. Electrical 
service men, if not drafted, were among 
the first to be absorbed in war produc- 
tion, at about twice an electrician’s 
wages. ‘To replace these men, G.E. is 
training manpower if, and wherever, it 
can be found. ‘Training courses have 
gone on the road for three-day stands 
in 89 strategic cities teaching one group 
repair of small appliances and another 
how to service ranges or washing ma- 
chines. 

e Westinghouse’s Double Program—T'o 
the same purpose, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. is aggressively promot- 
ing a widespread consumer knowledge 
of the ve care and use of appliances. 
More than that, the company 1s concen- 
trating on keeping seven million West- 
inghouse motors and generators running 
full time in the nation’s industrial plants 
and power houses. A new maintenance 
sales department has been organized to 
handle the 50,000 different kinds of 
machine replacements ranging from pin- 
head-size synthetic jewels to 48-ton steel 
shafts. 

Principal maintenance depot is in 
Pittsburgh, where 500 men are employed 
repairing appliances and making replace- 
ments. More than 600,000 Ib. of re- 
newal parts are shipped from this plant 


monthly, and it maintains 


Stock 
1,200 miles of copper wire mer 
ment coils used in motors and oe a 
tors. _ 
@ Dealers on Spot—The who!. p; ble 
of servicing electrical equipy it ie. 
separable from woes of applia dea we 
whose plight is far worse th that of 
their customers. About half thc de,) 
who have not already close ine aa 
moved to a back street hole ; c wal 
expected to “hang on throug! Chrie 


mas” according to a survey 
summer by Albert P. McNan 
McCall Corp. And not more than 6 


i 
of 127 dealers and distribut ia 
viewed in 13 northeastern eS ey. 
pected stocks to last until next spring 
An increase in the demand fo stivied 
was reported by 87 out of 101 outlets 
and 18 of them estimated the increase 


at over 100%. 

Servicing agencies are overwhelmed 

not only by a combination of volume of 
work and lack of adequate help but also 
by the virtual impossibility of doing the 
repair jobs at the ceiling prices imposed 
by the Office of Price Administration's 
freezing of service charges at March 
levels. Dealers maintained repair de. 
partments as often to build good will 
as to make money, and with labor- 
when they can get it—frequently costing 
twice as much as it did when overhead 
could be paid out of sales, observers 
predict dealers can’t continue to operate 
under the present schedule. 
e Utilities’ Problem Too — Appliance 
manufacturers and dealers have not been 
the only interests seeking to alleviate 
the worsening situation. Utilities have 
seen that they, too, have a stake in the 
saving of appliance repair service. To 
date, no panacea has emerged, but a plan 
notable for its efficiency was inaugurated 
in Northern California last summer 
There Pacific Gas & Electric Co. acts 
as a clearing house; clients are referred 
to the particular dealer whose repair 
department is equipped for the service 
requested. 

There are now 700 authorized dealers 
who have to meet the volume of work 
generated by the utility’s campaign urg 
ing customers to “durationalize’’ app! 
ances. But lack of trained help prevents 
enough expansion to meet increased de 
mands. 


EVERY MAN’S KIPLINGER 


Since last August, the 8,000 dealers 
of Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Yonkers, N. Y., and C. H. Masland & 
Sons, Inc., Carlisle, Pa., have been te- 
ceiving weekly, by first class mail, 
pocket-size Washington news letter 
The news letter keeps them posted on 
what’s being done by WPB, OPA and 
other government agencies that parti 
cularly concern them. The dealers are 
eating it up. 

To the carpet companies, the prin- 
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THE TRAIN THAT CAME FROM NOWHERE 


Roaring over the steel lifelines of America today... 
loaded from tender to caboose with the sinews of 
Victory... are hundreds of these “trains that came 
from nowhere.” 

Not an extra pound of metal nor an extra foot of 
lumber went into their construction. For every car 
and every locomotive was put on the rails by the 
wartime efficiency of America’s shippers. 

Working with their Shippers Advisory Boards, the 
Office of Defense Transportation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the railroads .. . ship- 
pers have taken as their war-cry: “Load ’em full! 
Load ’em fast! Unload ’em right now!” 


Every extra pound they pack into a car counts. So 


does every minute saved. Because each 1% gain in the 
average efficiency of car utilization frees 20,000 freight 
cars; and every car loaded to capacity keeps precious 
locomotive power from being wasted on dead weight. 

If space permitted, we should like to cite by name 
the thousands of these patriotic shippers whom we 
know. 

Today, when every car and locomotive is a vital 
weapon...when such urgently needed weapons are 
difficult to add to or even replace... these shippers 
are doing much to keep the Victory Traffic rolling. 
They are proving themselves staunch allies of the 
railroads... efficient fighters on America’s rail trans- 


portation front. 


Published as a tribute to America’s Freight Shippers 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


Invest in Victory . . . Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps 
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with GAS TANKS sealed in 
a FIRE-KILLING ENVELOPE 


ELL breaks loose when a tracer 

bullet meets gasoline fumes... 
but not on our warplanes! 

In fact, when a tracer whizzes 
through the gasoline tank of an 
American battle plane, it’s as if it 
buried itself in a sandy hillside. For 
this there are two good reasons... 
One inside the tank, and one out- 
side. We guard both of these highly 
vulnerable spots. 

The emptied gasoline tank is the 
dangerous one. Fume-filled, it needs 
only a spark to explode it. So Walter 
Kidde & Company provides a “purg- 
ing system.” The pilot yanks a re- 
lease, bleeds Kidde carbon dioxide 
gas into the tank. Explosive gasoline 
fumes are carried away—and re- 


Kidde® 
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placed by inert carbon dioxide gas, 
deadly enemy to flame and fire. 

There’s not much danger of a full 
tank igniting. But suppose a self- 
sealing tank gets punctured, leaks a 
little, and fumes fill the area be- 
tween the tank and the outer skin. 
Won't a tracer explode this mixture, 
collapse the tank or damage the 
wing? It can. But it doesn’t get the 
chance. There’s another Kidde cyl- 
inder that pours carbon dioxide gas 
into this space, ready to snuff out 
the tracer if it hits, 

Kidde, master of fire in the air 
and on the ground ... expert in han- 
dling of high-pressure gases... is 
seeking new research assignments. 
If you have one, let us know. 


Walter Kidde & Company 


Incerporated 


1224 WestSt., Bloomfield, N. J. 


| cipal value of the news let 
| good will and maintain 
with their dealers during 
disturbed conditions. 
Originator of the idea i. |, y 

derson, Jr., president of Ande, 
Davis & Platte, New York advert 
agency. Anderson establi Canis 
Letter, Inc., in Washingt 

cial service. The news k 
pared by a specialist in the « 

try. Printing, addressing, . 

are done by Capitol Letter, 
client may supply the addressed 
lope if he doesn’t wish his wailing 
to leave his possession. Capito] Lett, 
Inc., also handles inquiries { 

letter readers. All correspondenc 
conducted in the name of th: 


per 


\ 


lent, 


Ceiling on Refuse? 


| OPA may go fo collieries 

in its probe of the extraneous 
matter found in Philadelphia's 
domestic coal supply. 


Philadelphia’s Office of Price Adm: 
istration, mindful that fluctuating q 
ity can throw price-fixing for a looy 
lighting the fuse of an investigation in: 
the coal business that will go right : 
the source—the mines. 

e Clinker Jam—It started when a car 
ful Quaker City housewife ordered ¢ 

' tons of high-grade coal, then wondex 

| why her furnace jammed with clinker 
When she found slate and bone in t 

coal, she went a step further and call 
OPA. The inspectors, already busy wit 
two similar complaints, took a fe 
samples and went to work. 

The coal dealer readily admitted thet 
| the fuel was low-grade, drove his tr 
around and removed the load, refu 
ing the purchase price. Other deal 
shelled out refunds too; then all beg 
registering complaints of their own 
e Blamed on Mines—How, they ask 
could they keep from violating price 
ceilings when the mines themselves sent 
out dirt-laden coal as first-grade fue? 
OPA had no ready answer but promix 
that if the dealers were right that inves! 
gation would spread to the coal fic 
and collieries would have a few pertinent 
| questions to answer. 

So investigators have been poking 
‘ about coal-yard bins and examining 
weigh slips for evidence to bolster a 
| quest for a probe, which will be 
| with OPA’s solid fuel division in Wa 
ington if the dealer’s story holds up 
@ No Profiteering—Meanwhile, the !’ 
adelphia OPA office reported that ] 
out of 70 coal yards were violating pr 
| ceilings, but softened the reprima' 
by pointing out that none was tea 
| profiteering, but only trying to mec 
| high labor costs and mounting overheac 
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Top on Uniforms 


The Army, the Navy, and 
the WPB get together on plan 
to cut down high cost of uni- 
forms to commissioned men. 


A young Navy ensign dropped into 
the New York office where he had 
worked to tell the staff good-bye and 
let the stenographers admire his spank- 
ing blue uniform. One girl thought the 
cap especially cute. 

“It ought to be cute,” the young en- | 
sign lamented, “It cost me 25 bucks.” | 
This particular ensign had finished his 
training in a town where only one re- 
tailer stocked uniforms. Since he had 
to report for duty immediately and | 
boasted of the fact to the storekeeper, | 
the latter allowed greed to get the | 
better of patriotism and he gave the | 

cornered customer the works. 

eA Defense Move—There has been | 
enough of that to force drastic remedies 

from Washington. Now the War Pro- 

duction Board has cooperated with the | 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army and 


the Bureau of Supply and Accounts of | 
the Navy on plans by which the incom- | 


ing officer is to be protected. Hereafter 
only certain designated manufacturers 
can make officers’ ready-to-wear uni- 
forms and only specified retailers (in ad- 
dition to Army or Navy outlets) can sell 
them. They are under rigid ceilings. ‘The 
government has complete control of ma- 
terials and textiles and will keep tailors 
in line by rationing cloth supplies. 
While the young officers cheer the 
news unanimously, the established uni- 
form manufacturing industry is not so 
enthusiastic. It claims that, because 
some retailers sinned, it had to put up a 
desperate struggle to prevent the Army 
and Navy from tossing all the business 
into the laps of the big makers of ci- 
vilian ready-to-wear who lack experience 
in this specialty. 
© Approved Retailers—The Army’s list of 
approved retailers contains 340 stores. 
They are strategically spotted so that 
stocks will be available near centers 
where great numbers of officer candi- 
dates train. Thus, while the big towns 
have several approved stores each, there 
also are outlets in smaller towns near 
large camps. The Navy plan is similar, 
but, since there are fewer big naval 
training centers, the Navy lists only 116 
authorized retailers in 28 cities. The 
name at the end of this exclusive roster 
has a salty flavor—it is the store of Bat- 
tleship Max Cohn, in Honolulu. 
¢Army Manufacturers—To make _ its 
uniforms the Army selected the cream 
of civilian manufacturers including such 
firms as Hickey-Freeman, Fashion Park, 
limely Clothes, all of Rochester: Hart. 


Schaffner & Marx, Kuppenheimer, So- | 
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AND BETTER HEATING WITH 
less fuel 


HORIZONTAL DELIVERY MODEL 


modine STEEL Unit Heaters 


ed Cs 


COILS 


..-the line is complete ... for heating, 
ventilating, air conditioning and de- 
hydrating systems. Write for literature. 


VERTICAL DELIVERY MODEL 


modine 


% Whether you convert from oil to 
coal, or not—you must reduce the 
amount of fuel you use. Winning 
the war demands it! 


Domestic users can do it by cut- 
ting down on heat. Industrial users 
doing war work can’t. You cannot 
let plant temperatures drop so low 
that workers are uncomfortable. 
Both their production and their 
health would suffer. 


Heat saved is fuel saved! Modine 
Unit Heaters stop heat waste. Mo- 
dines save fuel —as much as 25% 
over Cast iron radiation. There’s no 
loss in comfort—because Modine 
Unit Heaters, thermostatically con- 
trolled, maintain even temperatures 


in all working spaces automatically. 

There’s no fuel-eating overheat- 
ing of ceiling and wall areas. Mo- 
dines direct the warm air down- 
ward—diffuse it over floors and 
working zones. There’s circulation 
without hot blasts or cold drafts. 
On or off, like a light, individually. 
No wait for warm-up. No over- 
run when desired temperature is 
reached. Engineered for 3-shift op- 
eration; “preventive maintenance” 
is built-in. 

Why are Modines easier, quicker 
to install—at less cost? See War 
Edition Catalogs 142-B and 142-C, 


> 4g Look in your phone book for Modine 


representative's name —‘*‘Where to 
Buy It” section under Heating Ap- 
paratus. 


Medine STEEL Unit Heaters and STEEL Coils are 
AVAILABLE TO INDUSTRIES DOING WAR WORK 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1740 RACINE ST., RACINE, WIS. 
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ci intreated by the herbigeours 


Ty rural innkeepers, were the 
royal postmen of Henry VIII 
when they sought feed orlodging 
for their horses . . . according to 
the complaint of Sir Brian Tuke, 
Master of the King’s Posts, in 
the sixteenth century. 

Five years later, Elizabeth 
was on the throne. That shrewd 
queen permitted no nonsense in 
the conduct of her post. By her 
regulation, every postman had 
two horses always ready; two 
leather bags lined with baize; a 
horn to blow “as oft as he 
meets company” or four 
times in every mile. His 
speed was seven miles per 
hour in summer, five in 
winter. Royal messages 
were recorded, with times of 
arrival and departure noted. 
All other messages were “‘to passe 
as by-letters” . . . Thus began 
the first English postal service 
available to others than royalty. 
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The postal service which took 
solong to progress from plodding 
messenger to airborne V Mail, 
is today one of our most valuable 
servants and public services. So 
now of all times, weighed with 
the demands and urgencies of 
War, the Post Office needs your 
consideration and cooperation 
to maintain its high standards 
of service . . . Mail early and 
often. Avoid the day end peaks. 
Tie your letters face up. Arrange 
your mailings to meet regular 
train schedules. 

Today Pitney-Bowes 
production is engaged in 
war work. But as_ the 
pioneers of Metered Mail, 
and the world’s largest 
makers of Postage Meters... 
all our experience in handling 
and expediting mail is at your 
service. Consult any one of our 
offices on your mailing problem 
without obligation. 


Pitney-Bowes POSTAGE METER CO. 


Branches in principal cities. Cf. phone directory. 
| In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 


1451 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


| ciety Brand, of Chicago; H 
Son, Baker Clothes, of P}, \adejp) 
J. Schoeneman, Baltimore. § th 
probably will be added. 

The Navy tried to be ev re 
clusive. Last August it ann rye 
its officer uniforms would | 
entirely by two manufacturer, | 
Goldman & Co., New Yor! 
make all authorized uniform: 
coats for commissioned pet 
seph & Feiss Co., Clevelan , 
make all uniforms and ovy« 
chief petty officers, and rain 


| commissioned as well as chief 
| ficers. 


e Association Howls—The old ; 
form manufacturers immediately |et 
a chorus of war whoops and atta 
Navy's setup. Their onslaught was 
rected by Stanley J. Cumming \ 
tive secretary of the National \ 
tion of Uniform Manufacturers. \, 
York. He charged among other thing 
that neither Cohen, Goldman & ( 
nor Joseph & Feiss had specialized 
service uniforms. 

The association took its fight to 


Senate Small Business Committe: 


Oct. 13. There its case was present 
with such skill and vigor that, on No 
10, the committee announced it ha 
received word from the Navy that con 
tracts with the two “exclusive manu 


facturers” would be canceled. While de 
| 


tails of the capitulation haven't been 
announced, it is apparent that the um 
form people put up such a barrage that 
it blasted a way for them to get con 
tracts. A statement from the Scnate 
committee said: 

“Navy officials are now at work on a 

new pl in which will spread orders for 
officers’ uniforms among many of the 
smaller concerns that were squeezed out 
by the drastic terms of the origina 
arrangement.” 
e Army Stands Pat—It is understood 
that the Army stands pat on all its con 
tracts and that the Navy shift does not 
affect its deal with retailers. 

Mr. Cummings told the Senate com- 
mittee that he represented 107 firms, 
with 8,000 to 10,000 workers, doing an 
annual business of roughly $15,000,001 
Before this war the association’s volume 
comprised 85% of all officers’ uniforms 
Some of the members (S. Appel & Co.. 
New York, was one) had turned out off- 
cers’ uniforms during the Civil War 
One, Horstman Uniform Co., Philadel- 
phia, was more than 100 years old. 

@ Uniforms Between Wars—Association 
members made uniforms for commis 
sioned men during the first World War 
and up to the “exclusion order’”’ in this 
war. tele wars they kept going on 
non-military markets, of which there 1s 
a surprising variety. Their peacetime 
customers are policemen; firemen; mail 
carriers; chauffeurs; guards (penitentiary, 
industrial, bank, etc.); employees of ho- 
tels, theaters, apartment houses, office 
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huildings clubs; members of veteran or- 
nizations; students at military schools; 
employees of railroads, street car lines, 
ys companies; salesmen; band and 
jum corps musicians; the brethren of 


fraternal organizations. 


manufacturers were seriously threatened: 
“for our uniform business other than 
he armed forces, there are very few 
siorities available today and, conse- 
juently, no textiles other than the rem- 
ants of our stocks which are now at the 
vanishing point.” 
» Navy's Explanation—The idea back of 
the new WPB order (P-131) was ex- 
sessed in a Navy statement: “This pol- 
cy of practical concentration has been 
avoked because diffuse distribution 
means that thousands of ready-made 
niforms are always idling on retail 
acks. The consequence is that large 
quantities of needed raw materials are 
ikewise idling. ‘The Naval Uniform 
Plan guards against this idleness and 
waste of raw materials.” 

[he exact size of the officers’ uniform 
market is a military secret but a rough 


duced: There were 26,700 officers in the 
Regular Army and National Guard in 
1936 when the total of enlisted men 
was 334,287; present Army objective is 
an over-all total of 7,500,000. 

Capt. Frank Delahanty of the Navy's 
Bureau of Supply and Accounts told 
the Senate Small Business Committee 
that in peacetime only two officers out 
of every hundred bought ready-made 
uniforms. The rest went to tailors. By 
the new ruling, the made-to-order in- 
dustry is recognized but it, too, is woe- 
fully restricted. 
¢Controls on Tailors—Under P-131, 


uniform cloth weekly. Maybe there 


It is estimated that this is sufficient for 
35 uniforms. The uniform manufactur- 
ers’ association is interested in this sec- 
tion of the ruling because some of its 
members are tailors. It contends that a 
shop can’t operate on such an allowance 
because the 120 yd. is the total that can 
be used for all Army and Navy uniform 
items including pants, overcoats, and 
wool shirts. So that if a tailor has enough 
overcoating materials, he may not have 
sufficient for other items and vice versa. 

Also involved in the restrictions are 
tailors-to-the-trade. These are the tailors 
who have representatives in the big 
camps to book orders from officers as 
soon as their commissions are assured. 
lailors in this category have been doing 
a land-office business, but now they also 
are up against it. ‘Theoretically they will 
be allowed cloth in proportion to the 
business they did between Sept., 1941, 
and June, 1942. Actually small yardage 
will be available for them until the cloth 
shortage is eased. 

lailors are not under ceiling prices 
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The senators were told that civilian | 


suggestion of its imcrease can be de- | 


will be that much, maybe there won't. | 


custom tailors are entitled to 120 yd. of | 


Sumner WELLES, Under. 
Secretary of State (Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers of 
American Republics, Rio de 
Janeiro, Jan. 15, 1942) 


HEN the peace is won, we Amer- 
ese of good will —must 
turn to the task of re-building ouz 
country with fresh vision and re- 


newed vigor. 


The markets for our goods, the ma- 
terials for our fabrication, and many 
of the tools for our use will be at 


hand. 


In this great coming era of recon- 
struction, thousands upon thousands 
of Mult-Au-Matics will turn, without 
interruption, from the production of 
parts for planes, tanks, guns and ves- 
sels of war to swift output of equally 
vital components for motor vehicles, 
tractors, cargo ships of the sea and air. 


The universal adaptability and speed 
for which Bullard machine tools are 


famed will stand American industry 
in good stead as the foundations of a 
sturdier prosperity are being laid. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 
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Modern 


Design 


vy INSIDE AND OUT 3x 


Modern, improved design—inside 
and out—results in greater over-all 
efficiency for Quincy Compressors. 
Cooling area is increased 12%. Con- 
struction is simplified. Lubrication 
is more thorough . . . more positive. 
Quincy builds air compressors exclu- 
sively. Over a period of more than 
20 years this policy of specialization 
has helped to make the name Quincy 
a symbol for efficient and depend- 
able air supply. If you have com- 
presssed air problems in connection 
with war work, ask a Quincy Com- 


pressor Specialist to help you solve them. 


AIR COMPRESSOR 
SELECTOR 


Accurately selects correct size and type 
compressor in one minute! Works like a 
slide rule. One simple setting gives: free 
air delivery, r.p.m., piston displace- 
ment and h.p. motor required. ... | Sent 


FREE upon request. Address Dept. 7122. 


quincy 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO, 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices: 
New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Washington - St. Louis 


but the services have a double check on 
them. One is the competition of fixed- 
price ready-made uniforms sold by au- 
thorized retailers and outlets of the 
Amy and Navy; the other is control of 
supplies which can be denied to any 
tailor trying to chisel. 
e That Cloth Shortage—The shortage 
of cloth for officers’ uniforms began with 
a slip-up on the first allocation of wool. 
Last January's wool conservation order 
sought to take care of all military re- 
quirements regardless of civilian supplies 
but the figuring on which it was based 
made no provision for new officers. To 
| take care of commissioned personnel, the 
thin supplies for civilians had to be 
raided. Order P-131, issued last June 8, 
was an attempt to solve all difficulties. 
In the case of the Navy, manufac- 
turers with contracts for uniforms must 
also act as distributors to retailers and 
to the Navy ship service stores. The 
Army setup differs. The quartermaster 
supplies the textiles to the big clothing 
manufacturers who act as contractors. 
The garments are then distributed to 
retailers through the Army’s Exchange 
Service. The selected commercial stores 


' of the 40% to 70% 
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have agreed to a 20% mark-up in place 
they claimed as 
customary on peacetime clothing. 

@ Officer's Outfit—The Army officer for- 
merly was given $150 as a uniform allow- 
ance. This barely let him get by on a 
single outfit. Ceiling prices are the same 
for the Post Exchanges and retailers. 
The items are: long overcoat $44.50, 
short overcoat $29.75, blouse $32.50, 
trousers $12, service cap $5, garrison 
cap $2.25. This totaled $126 and left 
our theoretical shavetail a surplus of 
$24 for shoes, underwear, sox, shirts, 
belts, etc. 

One hundred and fifty dollars just 
wasn’t enough. Last week Congress met 
complaints by raising the Army allow- 
ance to $250, thus making it the same as 
the Navy’s. Ensigns must have two blue 


| uniforms (ceiling price $40 each), a rain 


coat ($37.50), an overcoat ($50), cap 
($13.50), two white uniforms ($12 
each), two khaki jackets and_ three 


| khaki pants (total $40), a sword belt 


($5). Total just $250. 

But there are cherished and required 
naval sundries that run into additional 
money. The young ensign must pay 
around $7.50 for the purchase and at- 
tachment of his gold braid. He is glad to 
meet the mounting expenses as his rank 
increases and the braid thereof marches 
farther up his sleeve. He is especially 
happy to attain the magnificence of a full 
commander when he must add a heavy 
gold garland (“scrambled eggs’’) to the 
visor of his service cap. ‘Then the shoul- 
der markers (left-overs from the tassel- 
ated epaulets) cost an ensign about $2. 
@ Our Own Braid—There was a time 
in 1940 when it looked as if gold braid 
might disappear from naval uniforms. 
Normally we imported 20,000 yd. annu- 


SLEEPY-TIME GAL 


Mrs, Gwendolyn Sheltoy of ¢ 
Louis is cashing in on t! 
of the sandman’s labors. | {¢ »,, 
‘em to sleep, and she, {.; 7; 
a month, wakes ’em up. 
her answer to gasoline rat) 1); 
which both circumscribed 
activities and forced war ker 
to rise earlier. 

Her day starts early. At 5 am. 
she reaches for the phone, ¢alls 
her first client, and hangs on un. 
til he answers. From then nti] 
7:30, she maintains a rapid-fire 
patter of good-mornings to 
who wish she weren’t so relent!|< 
Without additional charge, 
make another call during the . 
a service for workers denied se 
of a business telephone. 

Response was so terrific to her 
three-line ad in the St. Louis 
papers that Mrs. Shelton is con 
sidering expanding into a gencral 
telephone information service. 


=> 


ally from France. When the Nazis ove: 
ran Europe, they cut off our only sour 
of supply, and the Navy worried acer 
But it got busy and induced sever 
U.S. firms to start manufacturing gold 
braids. ‘These companies quickly mas 
tered the delicate job of winding the 
finely-drawn wire (of 2% gold alloy and 
nearly all the rest of silver) about the 
single silk thread, the process necessan 
to make gold yarn for weaving. Now 
we not only make our own br: sid but ex 
port it to former French markets. 

Dress uniforms for both the Armny, 
Navy, and Marine Corps are out for the 
duration, a sensible move which. saves 
the newly commissioned officers many 
a dollar. Similarly the sword, that onc 
time essential tool of the fighting man, 
has been temporarily abolished. High- 
ranking officers still have a_ certain 
amount of discretion in allowing their 
juniors to adorn themselves with swords 
on occasion. Principal manufacturer of 
service blades is the Lilley Ames Corp, 
Columbus, O. Since swords have been 
ruled out, this company has been un- 
able to get steel priorities for its line. 
e Gamble in Swords—One New York 
uniform retailer is stuck with a stock of 
800 Lilley Ames swords. His capital 
frozen therein is considerable since they 
cost him $22 each (they retail for about 
$28). But he is too keen an analyst of 
human behavior to be worried—rathet 
he boasts that he is sitting pretty. 

“When the shooting dies down,” he 
muses, “there will be a stampede of 
young officers to buy swords. They I 
want ‘em to hang over their fireplaces 
and hand down to their descendants. It 
takes more than an official order to take 
away the glamor of a sword.” 
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TH E WAR.-anp susiness ABROAD 


Victory-hungry Americans tend to 
minimize the significance of current 
news because it pales in the light of 
ist month’s headlines. Successful local 
operations in the Pacific, regrouping of 
British forces for the assault on Rom- 
mel’s El Agheila strongpoint, the con- 
tinuing pressure of the Red Army 
yainst stiffening German resistance, 
and progress on the Tunisian front 
would have evoked cheers six months 
ora year ago. Logistics lies behind this 
phase of the war and outstanding vic- 
tories are not immediately attainable. 


A Critical Choice 


The pattern of the war news, how- 
ever, emphasizes the critical choice now 
facing the Axis on all fronts—to counter- 
attack soon, or to withdraw further to 
fixed defenses. 

Because of soaring allied production, 
reinforced by our assumption of the 
offensive, time grows short for any Axis 
counterthrust. On the production front, 
Donald Nelson this week reported 
United Nations’ stocks of war materials 
to be on a par with Axis supplies today 
and promised a 50% superiority within 
a year—backed by facilities capable of 
outproducing the Axis nearly three to 
one by the end of 1943. 

In particular, the launching of a score 
of naval vessels on the weekend of the 
Pearl Harbor anniversary, plus the im- 
pending commissioning of additional 
battleships and aircraft carriers recently 
launched, has thrown down the chal- 
lenge to Japan in the Pacific. Shortly 
after the turn of the year American 
shipbuilding capacity will have shifted 
the balance of sea power sharply to the 
United Nations. Japan must strike 
quickly or face superior resisting forces 
wherever she may turn at a later date. 


Strategy in Tunisia 

In Tunisia, where bitter fighting con- 
tinues, the Axis is engaged in a delaying 
action. Physical limitations of the field 
of battle preclude any permanent Axis 
stand there. Within a matter of weeks 
the forces under Anderson, spread thin 
by the hasty occupation of Morocco and 
Algeria, will be bolstered by continuing 
reinforcements from America and Brit- 
an. While the current advantage is 
with the Axis because of short supply 
lines, the return of the millions of tons 
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his Faces a Critical Choice 


Offensives of the United Nations may have slowed down, 
but the next moves will force Hitler into furious countermoves or 
alse push him onto defensive to protect what he’s won. 


of shipping (which carried the expedi- 
tionary force to Africa), landing addi- 
tional supplies and reinforcements closer 
to the scene of operations, leaves the 
ultimate issue indisputable. 

The delaying action may continue, 
even in the face of our reinforcements, 
but real superiority of Allied forces 
should soon permit the bypassing of 
northern ‘Tunisia and a drive south into 
Libya for an attack upon the rear of the 
German-Italian defenders of Tripoli- 
tania. 

On a larger scale, the significance of 
these factors may be related to the en- 
tire European theater of war. There re- 
mains for the Axis only a matter of 
weeks in which to reply to the African 


FIRST-HAND NEWS 


Important part of Washington’s long- 
term program of making Latin Amer- 
ica better acquainted with the United 
States is the year-old program of bring- 
ing prominent newspaper men to this 
country to “see how we live and 
work.” The latest of these groups of 
newspaper men, now touring the na- 


campaign by thrusts into Spain or Tur- 
key. Thereafter, Hitler Europe would 
forever face the threat of further moves 
by the Allies. With the strategic initia- 
tive in our hands and the danger of a 


continental offensive increasingly real, 
the Axis will before long be unable to 
move outside its present boundaries 
without endangering a critical frontier. 
In addition, cach week widens the gap 
between the productive capacities of the 
opposing coalitions of nations. ‘To this 
must be added the double significance 
of successful battles: Each seizure of 
Axis-held territory reduces its economic 
potential and adds to our own. 


Allied Gains and Axis Losses 


Already the economic worth of the 
occupation of North Africa is evident 
(BW—Nov.28'42,p101). Complete vic- 
tory in Tunisia will be of additional 
value to the Allied cause, but is of 
greater importance as it taps another 
source of Axis supplies. ‘The whole 
North African campaign strikes at the 
Axis food supply as it stops imports 
of fruits and vegetables, and indirectly as 
it cuts off millions of tons of fertilizer 
needed by the starved farm lands of 
Italy, Germany, and the Balkans. 

Time works for the Soviets in a lesser 


tion’s war plants, includes: Gonzalo 
Baez Camargo of “Excelsior,” Mexico 
City; Jose Perez Moreno of “E] Uni- 
versal,” Mexico City; Luis de Zavala, 
editor of “La Razon,” La Paz, Bolivia: 
Rafael Herrias of “Novedades,” Mex- 
ico City; Cesar Ortiz Tinoco of “E] 
Popular,” Mexico City; and Bernardo 
Ponce, editor of “Excelsior,” Mexico 
City, shown visiting General Electric. 
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No More Damage from Condensation 


or Sweating Pipes, Tanks, Walls, 
Ceilings and Air Ducts 


“Ib A SURE CURE 


This sensational plastic cork coating prevents 


condensation drip from metal, concrete, 
brick, wood, plaster or composition surfaces. 

Permanently protects metal against rust 
and corrosion, thus prolonging life of pipes, 
tanks, etc. Forms a moisture-proof, insu- 
lation type coating impervious to acid 
and alkali. 

Stucco-like finish requires no maintenance 
and can be painted any color. 

A gallon covers about 30 feet of 1" O. D. 
pipe. Comes in 1, 5 
and 55 gallon drums. TRO, 

& % 


a 


Immediate Shipment. x 


Order from your = 


Supply House. 


Write for New 
NoDrip Handbook 


J.W. MORTELL CO. 


Technical Coatings Since 1895 
538 Burch St. * Kankakee, Ill. 


Call your nearest industrial supply 
distributor for information on 


HEIN -WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


Should your factory 
lack certain machines 
for war production 
work, it is quite pos- 
sible that jobs can be 
done with the aid of 
Hein-Werner Hydrau- 
lic Jacks..-These super- 
powerful, easy-opera- 
ting jacks are espe- 
cially suitable on jobs 
involving lifting, pressing, bending, etc. 

Complete H-W line includes hydraulic 
jacks of 3, 5, 8, 12, 20 and 30 tons capacity 
... Quick delivery can be made on orders 
carrying priority rating. 

HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 


HEIN-WERNER 


HYDRAULIC JACKS 


Are Built Right and Priced Rig 
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degree. This week a blast furnace at 
Magnitogorsk began operation with an 
annual capacity of more than 400,00 
tons. A giant power development is 
under way northwest of Kuibyshev. 
Productive facilities removed from en- 
dangered areas—factories and refining 
equipment shifted this summer—are now 
ready to contribute to Soviet war pro- 
duction. Extension of agricultural culti- 
vation east of the Caspian, made pos- 
sible by the construction of new irriga- 
tion canals, will have a beneficial effect 
upon the civilian — as well as 
the army, although the home front is 
likely to suffer this winter. 


Coal for War Industry 


The coal mines south of Moscow near 
Tula, lost in the first year of fighting 
but regained last winter, will now in 
part compensate for Donbas production 
still in Axis hands. The Tula produc- 
tion, however, was only one-fifth as great 
as that of the Donbas, and even if it is 
now under full exploitation, its output 
must be reserved for war industry. 

The successful Russian defense against 
the Axis attempt to isolate the Caucasus 
and cut lend-lease supply routes guaran- 
tees continuation of increasing arma- 
ment and food imports from other 
United Nations through Iran and the 
Caspian this winter. 


Forcing the Issue 


On the world front, therefore, while 
current developments are of minor sig- 


| nificance compared with last month’s, 


the real factors of production and sup- 
ply behind the news point toward a 
significant resolution of Axis alterna- 
tives: to attack or deliberately to assume 
the defensive. 

In the first phase of the war, the 
democracies were forced to parry and 
retreat before Axis aggression while 
building offensive power of their own. 
In the second phase of the war, the 
United Nations strengthened their mili- 
tary and economic potentials until now 
the initiative is in their hands. The 
third phase of the war may be im- 


| minent. 


New Type of War Possible 


If the Axis is unable or unwilling to 
attempt excursions beyond its present 
frontiers, if it is about to withdraw be- 
hind fixed fortifications for the defense 
of its holdings, a new challenge is pre- 
sented to the United Nations and to 
American industry. The third phase 
will test the capacity of Allied arms to 
breach these fortifications for the de- 
struction of the enemy; it may require 
the amassing of new armament for the 
prosecution of this new type of war- 
fare. This, in turn, would force major 
readjustments of the American produc- 
tion program with resulting repercus- 
sions upon the nation’s entire war 
economy. 


Storm over Island 


Puerto Rico’s ageless aco, 
nomic problems, now worse 
than ever, lie behind Senate's 
probe of Tugwell adminisiration, 


Difficult economic probl plus 
politics, lie behind the curren! Senate 
investigation of Governor Rexturd Guy 
Tugwell’s administration in Puerto 
Rico. 

@ Enemies Lead Attack—The is|and’s 
economy has been deteriorating for 
centuries, largely because of severe 
overpopulatir « and lack of underground 
resources. ‘The ship shortage has been 
crippling because, in normal times, the 
island exported great quantities of low. 


cost plantation produce and depended 
upon imports for 60% of its food. 
Gunning for ‘Tugwell and his assist. 
ants are old-line enemies of the early 
Brain Trust, amply armed with ammu- 
nition from Puerto Rican opponents 
of Tugwell’s financial policy, educa- 
tional extension system, agricultural 


land redistribution program, relicf and 
planning agencies. 

e@ Resumé of Charges—Boiled down to 
generalizations and stripped of exag. 


LEND-LEASE QUERY 


When I. M. Sieff, executive of a Brit 
ish chain of 236 food and apparel 
stores, testified before the Senate 
Small Business Committee, he failed 
to explain to their satisfaction what 
happens to the money paid by British 
consumers for the American lend 
lease goods they buy in British shops. 
Forecasting a full airing of the little- 
understood lend-lease procedure, Set- 
ator Ellender declared at the end of 
the hearing: “I intend to find out how 
this plan works.” 
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GET DIRECT ACTION WITH 


DNiTTG BUSINESS 


“Ditto 
Systems 


Help Break 
Production 
Records’ 


Richmond Shipbuilding 
Industries 


Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Co.writes: “The Navy praised 
our fast, accurate Ditto methods. 
Handling trebled volume actually 
costs less.” Hamilton Mfg. Co. says: 
“Ditto cut 7-hour operation to 14 
hour.” And Woods Machine Co.: 
“Ditto reduced 52 operations to1!” 
Saving 24 to 36 hours getting 
orders into the shop can be ex- 


pected with a Ditto Parts Order 


method. Receiving materials 10 
days earlier is a typical result 
of the Ditto purchase-receiving 
method. These are normal results 
achieved by Ditto Systems in thou- 
sands of plants pressing hard to 
speed production of War material. 


More than that, Ditto 

minimizes the chance of 

human error, gives precision 
control of paper routine. 

Here indeed is a practical way to 
speed production—through Ditto’s 
gift of hours saved in the handling 
of essential preliminary routine, 
hours made available for actual 
production! 

It’s easy to find out how Ditto 
can help you—simply send for free 
sample forms of Production, Pay- 
roll, Purchasing and Order-Bill- 
ing Systems. Write us for them. 

a — 
DITTO MACHINES are available 
only to war industries. 


ITSIEMS 


Genuine DITTO 
Supplies 
Cost No More 


Ditto Gelatin Rolls 
Ditto Liquid 
Ditto Carbon Paper 
Ditto Duplicating 
Paper 
Ditto Ribbons 
Ditto Pencils 
Ditto Inks 


DITT 


DITTO, Inc., 2247 W. HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS of BUSINESS MACHINES and SUPPLIES 
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The mahout who first trained his ele- 
phant to pick up and transport logs, 
knew a good thing when he saw it. 
He recognized that the beast possessed 
not only power to do the job, but 
also means of applying that power 
effectively. 

Generations of log-lifting elephants 
came and went before machines were 
devised to match the economical, 
smooth and versatile ability of these 
animals to lift and move heavy objects. 
The long wait ensued because satis- 
factory means of applying power were 
not developed until long after the 
power itself — engines to equal that 
of many elephants — had become an 
accomplished fact. 

Finding and developing better ways 
of transmitting, applying and control- 
ling industrial power through clutches 
is the activity to which the Twin Disc 


The Twin Dise Hydraulic Torque Con- 
verter (Lysholm-Smuith type) gives to the 
modern log loaders, smooth and flexible 


operation which greatly reduces loading se 


costs, holds maintenance to a minimum 
and makes equipment last much longer. 


Hydraulic 
Torque Converter 
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2% IN 
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Clutch Company has confined itself for 
the past 24 years. Like the mahout, in- 
dustry was quick to recognize a good 
thing when it saw one. Widespread 
application of Twin Disc products 
confirms the success of our company’s 
policy of concentration — of doing one 
thing superlatively well. Builders and 
users of every type of power-driven 
machines and equipment have learned 
that the name Twin Disc means bet- 
ter clutches at lower cost. 

Our facilities for research and the 
counsel of our engineers are at the 
disposal of clutch users who are plan. 
ning for the days to come. You can 
put our specialized knowledge of fric- 
tion clutches and hydraulic drives to 
work for you today, helping to find 
correct solutions to tomorrow’s prob- 
lems. Twin Disc CLuTcH CoMPANY, 
1402 Racine St., Racine, Wisconsin. 


rwil bise 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
VAN 


gerations, criticisms ot the P Rj 
administration add up to ¢ I 
ing: 

(1) Government purchase ie 
tation land (12,000 acres bo, +. 34 
000 acres being negotiated) | 
in small plots to farm famil; 
ized on a “communal” syst 
government managers and ; 
profits, is branded as a step an 
down the road toward Russia r 
tive farming setup. 

(2) With money in the tr 
pay-as-you-go tax program is 
troduced to cover additional re .{ f, 
impoverished islanders. ‘The 
ment will use its bank surph; 
bringing 0.125% interest, to 
and one-third million dollars ve 
emment bonds now paying 4.372% 
interest. This will clear the markct fo; 
the issue of $9,000,000 in b 
current low. interest rates next [ 

(3) Application of the Wage Hour 
Law—establishing a special pay | 
starting at 124¢ an hour—is reported to 
have “ruined” the embroidery indy 
try. 

(4) Lack of “understanding” has re 
duced sugar exports beyond the lin 
tations of the shipping shortage and 
has prevented importation of fertilize; 
essential to profitable cultivation 
Puerto Rico’s starved soil. 

(5) Administration hostility 
denced in alleged threats against new 
papers, gagging of government agen 
cies, proposals to tax bank deposits, 
among other frequently cited examples 
—is making it progressively difficult for 
banking and agricultural interests 
operate efficiently. 

e Crops Fall Short—Basic factor 
Puerto Rico’s unique plight is 
population of the island, exceeded 
density by only a few other parts 
the world, and its continuing hig! 
birth rate. Proposals have been mad 
to move 200,000 or more families t 
the Dominican Republic—five times as 
large as Puerto Rico and with fewer 
inhabitants—where land might be pu: 
chased and paid for over a period of 
years, 

Construction on the island, spurred bi 
federal defense appropriations, has sus 
tained one important segment of the 
economy until now. In the third quarter 
of this year, however, construction fe 


| off 72% from the same period of 194! 


With much of this year’s sugar produ 
tion unshipped and fertilizer unavailable, 


| next year’s crop is estimated at on! 


800,000 tons—a drop of 355,000 ton 
from 1942. The coffee crop is reported 
down 50% but is probably sufficient 
to cover local demands. 

@ Rum Runners Needed—Rum ship 
ments, principal source of government 
revenue, are lower partly because ships 
are lacking and partly because dis- 
tillers ran out of bottles, normally i- 
ported. Government purchases of fresh 
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it saved pineapple growers this year, | 
«th canning curtailed for lack of ma- 
als and an export market. 

“Recent reports described the tobacco 
parket as unsettled with buyers dicker- | 
igg for low prices in view of shipping | 
yeertainties. Some high-grade em- | 
woidery has been flown from the island | 
but in quantities too small to main- 
yin that industry. 


Nazis Eye Problem—The impending | 


senate investigation, likely to empha- 
sve political rather than economic fac- 
iors, should be viewed against this 
ackground. Accusations of political 
fnagling may be balanced by an ad- 
ministration defense of its economic 
olicy, but neither the investigation 
nor the important stopgap measures 
introduced to meet the exigencies of 
war are likely to have a significant 
efect upon the over-all problems of 
Puerto Rico, which German ropagand- 
ists like to call “America’s India P 


CANADA 


hilioad Index 


Ottawa plans to pay out 
as much as $40,000,000 to cut 
food prices, stabilize cost of 
living, and avert wage bonus. 


OTTAW A—Canada is freezing prices 

of food staples at Nov. 1 levels in order 
to prevent an increase in the cost-of- 
iving bonus on Feb, 15. Finance Min- 
ister J. W. Ilsley is appropriating be- 
tween $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 to 
subsidize prices of food commodities 
that sent the cost-of-living index up 
0.8% for November. The new price 
control policy is designed to lower the 
index so that the cost-of-living bonus 
for wage earners will not be increased 
in the new year. 
Steep Reductions—Subsidies will re- 
duce the price of tea 10¢ a pound, cof- 
fee 4¢, milk 2¢ a quart, and bring or- 
anges down to the evel of September-— 
October, 1941. In the case of oranges, 
price reduction will be effected by re- 
mission of customs duties. 

Over-all current increases in food 
prices would have forced a rise in the 
cost-of-living bonus in February, and 
this in turn would have been reflected 
in further rises in the nation’s living 
costs. Subsidies so far have cost the 
country only $30,000,000. The new 
policy will double the treasury’s outlay 
next year. 

* Meat Subsidy Next?—Reccnt increases 
im meat prices have been a factor in 


raising the living-cost index. Price Con- 


trol Chief Donald Gordon proposes to | 
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NOT MEANT 
FOR WAR... 


Boys and dogs were not meant for war. 


Courage and determination in the boy——Loyalty 
and alertness in the dog—are qualities that do more 
good for the world in peace than in war. 


So, too, many of the things American factories are 
doing so well for the war effort are not really meant 
for war. In our own rubber mill at Trenton we have 
learned how to ‘‘work"’ synthetics, plastics and re- 
claim salvage and have invented new constructions 
that will lead to better products for peace. 


Let's see this war thru—a// the way this time. 
Let's work and save and think—so that twenty years 
from now—today’s youngster won't have to lie be- 
hind a bared bayonet blade, beside a vigilant sentry 
dog—fighting the same old war for a third time. 


GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY, Incorporated + Philadelphia » New York + Boston 
Pittsburgh . Chicago + Government Department, Washington, D. C. 
GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY cf CALIFORNIA - GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY of TEXAS 
WHITEHEAD BROS. RUBBER COMPANY - Factory: Trenton, New Jersey. (Established 1870) 


72 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW’’—OUR MOST VALUABLE COMMODITY 
The War—-and Business Abroad « 9! 
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Why Waste Hours of Vital 
COPYING TIME... 


When You Need 
These in a Hurry? 


@ New, intricate 


extensions 

@ Detail changes in 
finished plans 

@ Legal briet 
reproductions 


. «Rush the Job Through with Swift 


HUNTER Electro- 
Copyist 


Don’t let your engineering, legal, or 
office departments bog down on im- 
portant war-work—because you do your 
reproductions by antiquated methods. 
The new, sure way is with Electro- 
Copyist—for clear, photoexact copies of 
anything drawn, printed, typed or 
photographed. No lenses; no dark room; 
so simple an office boy can run it. All 
sizes and models to meet your require- 
ments. Send for our big 
new folder showing many 
important drafting - room 
shortcuts — illustrating 
valuable time-savings on 
a variety of paper work. 
Write today. 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 


107 E. Fayette St.. Syracuse, N. Y 


If you are getting 
ready to swap your 
address for a new 
one, be sure Business Week (that’s me) 
comes along. 
I start out from Albany, N.Y, every 
week and I can trail you to your new 
spot just as easy as I’ve been making 
the old one. And I’ll like it, too. 
All you have to do is give me orders 
. like this: 


Circulation Dept., Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Please change my address. 
NAME ... 
OLD ADDRESS.... 
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freeze meat prices at the November 
level by forcing a profit squeeze on 
dealers, but it is expected that the sub- 
sidy system will be extended to meats 
within a short time. 

The subsidy move is regarded as a 
desperate attempt to maintain the over- 
all price ceiling policy inaugurated Dec. 
1 last year. It clashes with an increas- 
ing demand in business quarters for a 
more flexible price control policy. 
Wholesale and retail interests are pre- 
paring proposals for gee fixing at the 
production point, with controlled mark- 
ups for distributors. Inside opinion is 
that the future trend of price control 
will be in this direction. Distributing 
trades, keenly worried about supplies 
of consumer goods, feel that rigid price 
ceilings are contributing to the scarcity. 
e@ Ottawa Eyes Ruml Plan—Canada’s 
next budget, due in March or April, 
may include a modification of the Ruml 
plan for pay-as-you-go taxes (BW-—Sep. 
5’42,p15). Canadian taxation authori- 
ties considered such a system before the 
last budget but rejected it on the 
ground that it would work injustice to 
certain classes of taxpayers. In place 
of a year’s forgiveness of taxes, Finance 
Minister IIsley started collections on 
the current year’s income in September, 
with deductions from salaries and wages 
at the source. Adoption of the Ruml 
plan would necessitate foregoing taxes 
on only eight months income in order 
to put collection on the pay-as-you-carn 
basis. 

Details of the “secret” worker pri- 
ority ratings of industries prepared for 
Selective Service offices (BW —Oct. 
24'42,p80) have been published by the 
Ottawa Evening Journal without off- 
cial confirmation. This report puts in 
dustries in A-B-C-D categories with war- 
necessary lines at the top. D-class in- 
dustries have no priority to prevent 
draft of workers or to permit replace- 
ment hirings. 

e How Various Lines Fare—In logging, 
aircraft timber operators are in the top 


class, pulp and paper firms in C. Min- 


| ing of nickel, coal, tungsten, mag- 


nesium, and iron ore rates an A pri- 
ority, but gold and silver mining is at 
the D soll 

In chemicals, makers of plastics and 
explosive components are classified A, 
drug and disinfectant firms are B, and 
cosmetic manufacturers D. 

All essential food producers are given 
an A rating, while makers of prepared 
breakfast foods, biscuits, pastry, choco- 


| late, cocoa, extracts, and spices are class 


C. Manufacturers of confections, chew- 
ing gum, and popcorn get a D rating. 
e Tourism in Class D—In transporta- 
tion, an A rating goes to shipping and 
stevedoring; B to railways, airlines, city 
trolley and bus operators, cartage, lake 
and ferryboat lines, and to pipelines for 
natural gas and petroleum; transporta- 
tion of tourists is in class D. 
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Idle Steel Sought 


Three federal agencies 
open huge campaign to diver 
metal inventories to war work. 
16 classifications needed. 


A gigantic inventory of idle nd ex. 
cess steel stocks is being undc:taken 
in a national program to red 
millions of tons of steel to wa ¢ 
The government’s triple-headed cay 
paign is centered in Pittsburg! 
where report forms have been it to 
thousands of companies known to have 
stocks of stainless steel, steel structural 
shapes, alloy steels, and carbon b 
@ Reports Arriving—These are the first 
of 16 types of ferrous metals being fer 
reted out from 200,000 steel users who 
were sent preliminary questionnaires to 
locate idle or excessive stocks that can 
not be used because of WPB regula. 
tions. All but 45,000 concerns have tre. 
turned the preliminary form, reporting 
their inventories. Before the task | 
completed, 400,000 specific inventorie 
are expected to be involved. 

Charged with the job of locating, list 
ing, and attempting to dispose of steel 
inventories are the newly organized Stee! 
Recovery Corp., and WPB’s Materials 


FROM WORLD WAR | TO |! 


Constructed during World War I to 
manufacture war materials, the uppe! 
halt of a shop at Allis‘Chalmers Mtg 
Co., Milwaukee, is now being 1aze« 
and the steel from it—about 25() tons 
—will be used in today’s war effort. 
The 150-ft. high building was con 
structed in 1917 to permit vi rtical 
heat-treating of large forgings, a proc- 
ess no longer used at the A-C plant. 
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e For tne war’s duration the Gulf South 
has become an arsenal... of men, weap- 
ons, war materials, fuel, and food. All 
of this region’s rich resources are at the 
disposal of Uncle Sam and our fighting 
forces. Their needs come first! 

No matter what the price of Victory 
may be, defeat is infinitely more costly. 


_ The Gulf South, joined with all America, 


is willing to pay Victory’s price. Its vast 


ui 
Va HAVE FIRST CALL ON THE GULF SOUTH” 


natural resources of men and materials 
are flowing ever more swiftly to the battle 
fronts of the world, in this crucial fight 
for freedom and liberty. 

One of the Gulf South’s contributions 
to all-out war is Natural Gas .. . as it 
flows through vast networks of pipe lines 
to industries that are bone and sinew of 
our war effort. Natural Gas is working 


harder than ever before. 


INVEST IN VICTORY . . . BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


he Gale Sout 


Working with All America for VICTORY 
UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


Gu Lh oy ftaxicu A Natural Gas transmission Company For Texas, Mail received at: Beaumont, Dallas, Fort 


built in peacetime . 


. . now dedicated 


Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita 
Falls. For Louistana, Mail received at; Baton Rouge, 


to serve wartime fuel requirements Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. For Mississirrt, 
throughout the Gulf South. Avaspama and Fiorina, Mail received at; Jackson, Miss. 
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BELT SANDERS 
FOR | 
FINER, FASTER 


“FINAL-FINISHING! 


e When you see them work you'll 
know why SKILSAW BELT SANDERS are 
preferred everywhere in War Production 


plants. They handle easéer | 
because they’re lighter... 
they sand smoother because 
they’re better balanced .. . 
they finish faster and better 
because they’re more pow- 
erful! 


Whether you work with 
wood, metal or composi- 
tions; whether you want 
coarsest surfacing or finest 
sanding and honing... take 
a look at these SKILSAW 
BELT SANDERS. 4 Powerful 
Models with belt widths 
from 2% to 4%in. Ask your 
distributor for a convincing 
demonstration of SKILSAW 
BELT SANDERS foday! 

SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Sold by leading distributors of hardware 
and irdustrial supplies 


BELT SANDERS 
4 Models 


. 
PORTABLE AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 
. 
BLOWERS 


FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
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Redistribution Branch and Iron and 
Steel Branch, steel recovery sections of 
each. Heading those agencies are, re- 
spe¢tively, George L. Stewart, who was 
executive vice president of Edgar 1. 
Ward's Sons Co., Pittsburgh; ‘Thornton 
E.. Stokes, vice president of the David- 
son Enamel Co., Clyde, O.; and Charles 
H. Bradley, president, W. J. Holliday & 
Co., Indianapolis. 

e The 16 Types—How much stcel will 
be redistributed through the program 
is not known—guesses range from 2,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 tons. Wishing to lo- 
cate all available supplies, SRC has 
asked concerns desiring preliminary ques- 
tionnaires (Form WPB 1663) to com- 
municate with it at 5835 Baum Blvd., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Ultimately 250,000 
firms will be contacted in the campaign 
to move all idle steel into war produc- 
tion for the Army, Navy, WPB agencies, 
Maritime Commission, and prime war 
contractors. 

On the basis of information received 

from ‘the preliminary questionnaires, 
other forms will be sent to obtain more 
data regarding the 16 classifications, in- 
cluding non-assembled carbon _ steel 
structural shapes; carbon steel ingots, 
billets, blooms and slabs; carbon steel 
forgings; carbon steel bars, wire, plates, 
sheets, strips, pipe, tubing, and castings; 
alloy steel other than castings, stainless 
steel other than castings, alloy steel cast- 
ings, tool steel, iron castings, wrought 
iron, and iron. 
@ Requisition Powers—After inventories 
are located and filed, the recovery agen- 
cies will seek qualified war users for the 
steel in its present form and rush it into 
war production at market prices. Where 
stecl cannot be moved into war preduc- 
tion in present form, the SRC will act 
for its parent agency, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp.’s Metals Reserve Co., 
in purchasing the materials for resale as 
scrap. In such cases, purchase prices will 
go above the ceiling. 

K:ssence of the program is coopera- 


| tion. Owners of steel are urged to find 


buyers who, under priority ratings, can 
buy it “‘as is” for war purposes. If such 
a sale is not permitted under current 
WPB regulations, the holder can _te- 
quest WPB permission to sell. While 
government agencies plan to act merely 
as ““go-between”’ in arranging sales, there 
will be no hesitation in requisitioning 
stocks where the owner proves recal- 
citrant. Owners have been trying dili- 


| gently to find customers ever since the 


recovery program blasted their hopes to 
hold the steel. 
@ Lists to be Kept—The agencies hope 


| most answers to questionnaires on the 


16 specific classifications will be re- 
turned within 90 days. Then will come 
the tedious job of correlating and col- 
lecting data that will be published in 
booklet form as a stock list sheet for 
the use of buyers. Every ten days, this 
report will be revised to eliminate ma- 


ADDA-GO-ROUND 


With only a single adding machine 
between them, two girls employed by 
Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, II], 
solved the 
persuading 
mount the 


accessibility problem by 
the company carpenter to 
machine on a turntable. 
which was, in turn, mounted on the 
typewriter extension of one desk. 


terials cleared from inventories or sold 
either through governmental agencies 
or directly. ‘These lists will be sent to 
such agencies as the Army, Navy, WPB 
regional offices, warehouses, and speci 
fied war contractors. 

Housed in two buildings—one for 
merly occupied by an auto dealer and 
the other an electric appliance war 
house—the staff of the recovery program 
will include 250 civil service men and 
700 general employees. 


WOODTURNING’S UPTURN 


Production is up 25% in the Maine 
woodturning industry, which employ 
about 10,000 workers. But the Main 
Development Commission believes t 
would be much higher if many peaci 
time items had not been curtailed 
stopped altogether. 

One of the 75 factories in the state 
wide “birch belt” is producing tongu 
depressers for the Army and Navy med 
cal corps instead of toothpicks and icc 
cream spoons; another makes grenac 
throwers. Although several others ar 
working on buttons, ornaments, li 
stick holders, bottle caps, pencil ferrules 
and toys, approximately 70% of all pr 
duction is on war orders. 

Manufacturers estimate 100,000 cord 
of white birch will be needed by th 
industry this year. Although this speci 
is used in almost 95% of producti 
supplies are adequate. ‘The Maine ores 
try Department figures there are 2,20! 
000 cords of white birch standing 
Maine forests. 
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"To take off so quickly in this bitter cold, 
they must be American-built planes" 


| par 1T’s 60° BELOW ZERO in Russia, 
or Alaska, getting an airplane engine 
started and safely warmed-up is no easy 
job. Doing this quickly, to anyone famil- 
iar with arctic flying, would seem too 
good to be true. 

But this winter, U.S. airplanes are tak- 
ing off faster, doing it with far less risk 
of damage than before. Here’s the story. 

In extreme cold, oil in an aircraft 
engine congeals and clogs its vital oil 
cooler and oil lines. Formerly, unless the 
engine was warmed-up very slowly, such 
stopped-up oil lines caused extreme back- 
pressures in today’s complex oil systems 
..-finally causing delicate-walled oil core 
tubes to burst wide open! And when that 
happened it was curtains for the engine! 

At AiResearch laboratories, engineers 
on air and oil pressures and temperatures 
decided to give U.S. airplane engines 


fully automatic, completely safe control 
of oil pressures under all conditions. And 
they succeeded in doing exactly that. 
But they didn’t quit there. Soon they 
had these formerly dangerous back-pres- 
sures doing a useful job... blowing con- 
gealed oil out of the clogged lines in less 
time than they could be cleared before. 
The result this winter is U.S. airplanes 


that start faster and safer. They’re air- 
planes that are making history on the 
coldest war fronts of the world, 

When peace is finally won, you can 
expect AiResearch know how from such 
specialized engineering experience as 
this to bring new marvels of air control 
equipment . . . to lighten the burdens of 
home and of work, in factory and onfarm. 


| D (a) Ws > VP | ‘ 
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MANUFACTURING 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


ON 


COMPANY 


avi "Where Controlled Air Does the Job” Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Engine Coolant Systems 


Engine Oil Cooling Systems # Engine Air Intercoolers * Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 


‘so Maar Bone 


Ellist® war bond 


machine does work of 
15 clerks 


The Railway Express Agency, Inc., has 
recently proved that the Elliote War 
Bond Machine readily issues Bonds at 
the rate of one every 534 seconds. With 
this extraordinary machine, a single 
operator is now doing what it pre- 
viously took 15 typists and checkers 
to perform by less modern methods. 


If your company employs 500 or more 
individuals, and they are purchasing 
War Bonds through payroll deduc- 
tions, let us explain to you what re- 
markable records Elliott Machines are 
making for Railway Express, New 
York Central Railroad, New York 
Telephone Company, Prudential Life 
Insurance Company, Lever Brothers 
Company, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
and many others. Write now on your 
Company letterhead for free Elliott 
Portfolio on issuing War Bonds, 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
151 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Audio Scale 


Widened industrial opportunity for 
the blind is offered by the Toledo Scale 
Co., Toledo, in its new Toledo “Audio” 
Speedweigh Scale for weighing out spe- 
cific amounts of many things—powder 
for shell fuses, mica for radio instru- 
ments, buttons for uniforms, whatever. 
Because standardized objects can be 
counted more rapidly by weight than 
by hand, and just as accurately, blind 


operators are already using the scale to 
count phonograph needles for pack- 
aging. 

Briefly, the new device operates elec- 
tronically on the airplane radio beam 
principle, giving the audible Morse code 
signal “A” (. —) through earphones as 
long as the scale shows under the cor- 
rect weight or count, and the signal 
“N” (— .) if it registers over. Correct 
weight is indicated unmistakably by a 
continuous tore. Although the scale is 
designed specifically for the blind, its 
usefulness is indicated for anyone hav- 
ing to work in the dark, as in photo- 
graphic film plants. 


Desk File Unit 


Early in the vear, Ver/Tabs, 723 
Seventh Ave., New York, brought out 
“file hooks,” designed to hold filing 
folders and pockets upright in file draw- 
ers (BW-—Jan.10°42,p61). Now the 
same organization is ready to introduce 
the new Wilcox Master Control File 
Unit, designed to modernize and or- 
ganize the large bottom drawer in an 
executive-type desk. 

The unit consists of 31 file pockets 
equipped with file hooks and a wood 
frame to hold them in suspension. Each 
file pocket has both an alphabetical and 
a numerical index for use either in 
straight letter filing or as a daily fol- 
lowup, plus plenty of space on the tab 
for a subject index. The entire unit can 


ADDRESSING MACHINES | be lifted out of the drawer easily when 
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it comes time to rearrang< 
filed material. 


“Butter Culture” 


First aid to bakers, confecti fond 
manufacturers, industrial caf 


erators, and others hit by ¢ va 
shortage is promised by “Ext \ \” 
the new “butter culture” form ‘ 
Extrin Foods, Inc., 1581 Th Wee 


New York. It is a compoun Lich 
includes yeast, three types of 
bacilli, buttermilk, and salt. \W 
ounce of it is blended thoroug]:|. with 
80 oz. of any bland, solid sh ing 
such as Crisco or lard. and al] 1 t 
stand for three hours, it is said to i:ypart 
a butterlike flavor to foods shortened 
with the blend. 


Cyclone-Filter Collector 


Although the new Model 1250 Dust 
kop Dust Collector occupies only 26x25 
in. of floor space, it is a completely self 
contained unit of the cyclone-filt« 
with an air-cleansing capacity of 1,25 
cu. ft. a minute. To install it require 
neither sheet metal ducts nor tools, sin 
it comes from Aget-Detroit Mfg. Co., 
2040 Book Bldg., Detroit, complete 
with hose for attachment to the du 
hoods of buffers, polishers, grinders, oi 
other dust-producing equipment, and 
plug-in connection for its inbuilt 14 hp 
electric fan. 

Dust-laden air is drawn in by the far 
through the bottom inlet, whirled 


t 
U 
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‘ 
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ward through the cyclone (indicated by 
dotted lines in the photograph), and 
out through a circular drum-type, spun 
glass filter. So much dust is removed by 
the cyclone that the glass in the filter 
seldom requires renewal. Since the ol- 
lector returns cleansed, uncooled air to 
the work space in a plant, its manu- 
facturer suggests its added timelines» as 
a heat and fuel conserver. 
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CABLE PAINTER 


A cable painting device that reverses 
the usual technique by bringing a 
cable to the paint, instead of taking 
paint to a cable, is a recent invention 
of Andrew Barbour, painting superin- 
tendent, and Charles Brewster, sheet 
metal superintendent, two employees 
of the Commercial Iron Works, Port- 
land, Ore. Electrical boat cable, un- 


| 


wound from a reel, passes through a 
guiding notch into then 
through a guiding roll and a rubber 
gasket that squeezes out excess shellac, 
and finally through another gasket 
lined with four 2-in. sash tool paint 
With this method, three 
men can paint 15 reels a day as op- 
posed to the customary method by 
which four men painted 14. Some of 
the reels contain as much as 4,600 ft. | 


shellac, 


brushes. 


Dandelion Tested 


First crop of domestic kok- 
saghyz goes to laboratory for 
test as rubber substitute; grown 
at Michigan State. 


Testing of the hrst United States 
yield of the kok-saghyz, or Russian 
dandelion, plants which provide the 
U.S.S.R. with a rubber substitute (BW 
—Jul.18’42,p62) is under way at the 
government's rubber plant laboratory at 
St. Paul, Minn. 
¢Grown in Michigan—The laboratory 
has several thousand pounds of dande- 
lion roots shipped to it from the Michi- 
gan State College experimental station, 
one of 20 areas designated by the gov- 
emment for trial plantings last spring. 

At East Lansing, Keith Barrons and 
Spencer Appel, research specialists, said 
their yield appeared to be the best 
among the 20 areas, the seeds produc- 
ing approximately 5,000 Ib. of roots per 
acre. From 2% to 4% of the roots pro- 
vide rubber after processing, indicating 
a yicld of from 100 Ib. to 200 Ib. of 
tubber per acre. 

* Seed Chilled—The agricultural experts 
utilized a “modified vernalized” system 
of planting treatment to overcome hand- 
icaps imposed by U. S. weather on Rus- 
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sian-acclimated plants. Seed was soaked 
in cold water for 24 hours, then held 
in cold storage at 40 degrees tempera- 
ture until planting time. This system 
was tried with success after an initial 
batch of seed, planted by the ‘‘strati- 
fied” method and held for a_ period 
under snow and ice, germinated poorly. 
At Michigan State, the Russian dande- | 
lions were planted in rows 15 in. apart. 
Top growth was less vigorous than do- | 
mestic dandelions, but root systems ap- | 
peared larger. 
e@ Hampered by Weeds—Much research 
work remains to be done to determine 


best times of planting and harvesting. 


Meanwhile, big expense in weeding dur- 
ing the first few weeks of planting 
brought the cost of growing the plants 


to around $100 an acre, but it is be- | 


lieved that this can be reduced. Inten- 
sive weeding is necessary due to the 
slow start made by the plant’s root 
system. 

‘The government plans to expand the 
crop, as rapidly as seeds become avail- 
able from the trial plantings, until 
2,000,000 acres a year are cultivated, 
which would presage a rubber yield from 
the roots of 200,000 to 400,000 tons. 
Proponents of kok-saghyz insist com- 
paratively high yield of rubber from 
the roots make it a better prospect for 
synthetic rubber than guayule. 


e Doubling in Beets—Sugar beet proc- 


essing plants have more than passing 


PROTECTION 


OVER LAND AND SEA 


Ne A 
HEAVY-DUTY BOXES 

For the discomfort of the enemy, vital 
products must travel great distances in a 
global war. Consequently, they must be 
shipped in containers that are able to with- 
stand rough handling and severe weather 
conditions. 

General Heavy-Duty Wirebound boxes 
are helping to get war products to the 
armed forces or war production assembly 
lines faster. Assembled and closed quickly, 
easy to handle, they conserve vital man- 
hours. Valuable space, too, is saved in 
trucks, trains, ships and on the shipping 
room floor. 


Here, preparations 
are made for the 
overseas journey of 
a Diesel motor 
crankshaft. 


The General 
Heavy-Duty Box 
utilizes bracing 
blocks to support 
the unit. 


The package is de- 

signed to comply 
m with Ordnance 

Specifications, 


General Box engineers are widely experi- 
enced in aiding shippers to meet various 
government packing specifications. Perhaps 
they can help you with your shipping prob 
lems. Write for full details. 


General All-Bound and Wirebound BOXES 
AND CRATES @ General Nailed BOXES 
AND CRATES @ Patented Generalite and 
Regular Strapped BEER AND SOFT 
DRINK BEVERAGE CASES @ Corrugated 
Boxes and Wood Cleated Corrugated 
Containers. 


GENERAL 
BOX company 


General Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
District Offices and Plants: ag Cincinnati, 
# St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, 

Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchen- 

Box Company, inc.: Houston, 
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Now—Kemmerer 


gives you the 


FACTS ABOUT 
INFLATION 


and how to 


control it! = 


* Do you know how much inflation affects 
you... personally . . . commercially ... 
politically? 

* Exactly what is this force that throws 
our econoraic system out of balance? 

* How does it work? 

*® Where is it leading us? 

* Can it be controlled successfully? 

* How does it affect your earnings, in- 
vestments, business, buying power, living costs, 
———t aa pension, representation in govern- 
ment 


HERE is a simplified yet authoritative explanation 
of inflation, what it means to every person in 
the U.S., and the specific steps that must be 
taken to stop it. Its causes are viewed from 
both the monetary and commodity angles and the 
more important results are examined for their 
impact on our American way of life. Inflationary 
trends are discussed together with the methods of 
control being applied and advocated. 


ust THE A-B-C OF 
INFLATION 


By Edwin Walter Kemmerer 


Walker Professor of International Finance 
Princeton University 


174 pages, 5x8, 7 charts, $1.75 


In this new book the author compares the 
present situation with inflations during pre- 
vious wars, criticizes monetary legislation 
likely to lead to 
further inflation, 
examines the broad 


aspects of curren- CHAPTERS 

ey supply and ée- What Is Inflation? 
mand, discusses a ff eiateticn A+ 
prices, and explains ae Lae 
the reasons for dif- iw a Se 
ferences in price Inflation and Debts 
advances. Inflation and Interest Rates 
Inflation and Foreign Trade 
Inflation and Wages 


The relation of in- Inflation in Its Relation to 
flation to debts, in- Social Welfare Endowments 
terest rates, foreign and Democratic Government 
trade, wages, social Controlling Inflation 

welfare endow- Controlling Inflation — Price 


ments, and demo- Poe wena we End 
cratic government, Controlling Inflation — Price 
is clearly covered, Regulation during 1941 
General methods of Price Control Under the Act 
controlling infla- of 1942 

tion and various 
plans of price reg- 
ulation are also 
concisely described 
The book ends with 
a review of the de- 


velopments of early 
1942 and a state- 
ment concerning 


the future. 


SEE IT 10 DAYS 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 

Send me Kemmerer—The A-B-C of Inflation for 10 
days examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$1.75 plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 


7 


NOM cccccccccccccccccccscccseccecceccesseccenccoeees 
DGGE ccccccccccccccccsccccccessccccccesesscececeses 
Coty B Gea. oc cvccccccsecccseccevccesscvesscctétoosce 
PreattteM cc ccccccce er ecececegeseccccetecsonesoses . 
Company . inachtencena’ BW-12-12-42 
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interest in the Russian dandelion de- 
velopment. The trial plantings were 
made in sugar beet growing states, for 
the most part, because if they work out 
successfully, the beet processors could 
take on the synthetic rubber crop in 
advance of their regular sugar season, 
using the same mills and equipment. 


Share the Bodies 


Army spreads work on its 
truck mountings to save small 
businesses, materials, and trans- 
portation. 


To aid some small businesses faced 

with shutdowns through inability to 
get materials for nonessential manu- 
acture, Army Ordnance is revising pro- 
curement policies for military trucks. 
First step in an acknowledged “share- 
the-work” program involves sweeping 
change in the wood cargo-body pro- 
gram, by shifting the load from major 
automobile companies to small body 
builders throughout the country. 
e Subcontracting Not New—A change- 
over from steel to wood for cargo bodies 
for a variety of purposes—transportation 
of troops and equipment, motors, spare 
parts, ammunition, and gun towing— 
was affected in September (BW —Sep. 
12,’42,p55) to conserve metal. Respon- 
sibility for procurement, however, still 
rested with major sources of military 
trucks—Yellow Truck, Chevrolet, 
Dodge, and Studebaker. 

These firms usually subcontracted the 

body work to firms within a 200-mile 
radius of their assembly plants. Mate- 
tials were hauled long distances and 
completed trucks were again moved 
over lengthy routes to embarkation 
points. 
e@ Cost Boosted—The new program 
calls for 37 prime contractors and 
1,038 subcontractors to produce wood 
bodies, and then to ship don, knocked- 
down, to storage depots at embarkation 
points. 

Under the new policy, Ordnance is 
willing to pay 15%more for wood cargo 
bodies than truck producers charged. 
Apparently most of the small concerns 
participating can qualify under this al- 
lowance, with the average increase 
amounting to about 11%. These figures 
disregard the price formerly paid truck 
manufacturers to install bodies—in one 
instance, $15.65 per vehicle. Now the 
Army will make its own installations. 

e Transportation Saved—Prime and 
subcontractors for the program have 
been selected to insure shipment of 
precut lumber over the shortest possible 
distance. Approximately 330 sawmills 
will shi Re: spa lumber to local mills. 
Normally, 24 cars to 3 cars of rough 
lumber equal one car of dimensional 


CENTURY MARK 


It wasn’t just another launching when 
the S.S. Benjamin Ide Wheeler slid 
down the ways at the California Ship 
building Yards recently. The event 
marked the 100th Liberty ship 
launched by Cal Ship in a little more 
than one year. 


lumber. Since some contractors are close 
to embarkation points (in one case 4() 


miles away), transportation saving is one 
of the most important benefits of the 
program. 


Small firms participating were mak- 
ing farm equipment, furniture, garage 
doors, dimensional lumber, and commer- 
cial truck bodies. Faced with WPB 
controls on scarce materials, of which 
lumber is one, they would have been 
forced to the wall sooner or later. 

So, in spite of the extra admuinistra- 

tive load that it must assume, plus 
higher costs, Army has decided that it 
is better to have the production of wood 
bodies spread out on a one-shift basis, 
rather than continuing concentrated 
production that may involve three 
shifts. It is probable that concerns now 
making bodies will, therefore, face a de- 
cline in operations. 
@Some Training Needed—Although 
Ordnance believes it can get all thi 
production it requires from the new 
sources, it is acknowledged that auto 
motive-trained inspectors will be essen 
tial to impart production know-how. 
Although the Army truck program for 
1943 will not be definite until Jan. 15. 
standardization and simplification of 
design are primary objectives for the 
year. A review of these factors has been 
completed and results are expected 
soon. This is counted upon to aid small 
plants that are drawn into the body 
program to complete their production 
schedules. 
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perform, particularly for those companies whose 


production is being devoted to the war effort. 


For instance, when your products move out 
of your plant, they may no longer need the 
kind of advertising and selling that tells WHY 
to buy them, but users still need advice and 
persuasion on HOW they should be used and 
maintained, 

If you make motors, the user must be sold 
on making that motor last. The same thing 
goes for every machine and moving part in our 
vast war mechanism. If you sell materials, your 
“persuasion force” can help in selling better 


ways to use and conserve your products. 


Yes, America has a vast force for helping 
win a war which has not yet been completely 


mobilized. This force (America’s persuaders) 


needs leadership, and under our system, that 


leadership must come from Top-Executives. 


If you want to give some serious thought 
to this vital step in war conversion, we shall 
be glad to send any of the specially prepared 
studies of how others are tackling the job. 


See coupon. 


The McGRAW-HILL 


NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


Research Dept., MCGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send the booklets checked: 


“TOP EXECUTIVE GOES TO WAR” 
Shows how to analyze advertising 
policy in war. Based on Alcoa and 
other famous war campaigns. 


“SALESMANAGER FACES ‘MINUS QUOTA" 
Tells how industrialists are keeping ob- 
jectives before salesforces with “nothing 
to sell.” 


“ADVERTISING MANAGER ON 


INDUSTRIAL - INFORMATION - PLEASE" 
Reports on campaigns that have been 
revised to meet the challenge of war 
production, (Now in course of prepa- 


ration.) 


NAME 


COMPANY 
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AIR REDUCTION CASE STUDY 
First of a series. Takes one suc- 
cessful war campaign through 
every step, in detail. 


TITLE 


ADDRESS 


-»»/8 YOUR PROBLEM, T00 ! 


EVERY MAN IN YOUR SHIPPING 
DEPARTMENT SHOULD READ THIS BOOK 


Tells how to cut costs—with 
practical, everyday working sug- 
gestions. Covers every phase of 
packing and shipping operations, 
from receipt of empty shipping 
boxes through loading packed 


boxes in freight car or truck, 


Points out packaging short cuts. 
Shows how to cut time in storing, 
sealing, packing, stacking, loading 
corrugated shipping boxes, Sug- 
gestions are particularly valuable 
in packing war materials where 


time saving is vitally important. 


Handy reference book. No mat- 
ter what operation he performs, 
every man‘in your shipping de- 
partment should read this book. 
He'll do a better job because of it, 


Send for several copies. Be sure 
to ask for enough additional cop- 
ies to supply all people interested, 


There is no obligation. 


Write today. If you have a spe- 
cific packaging problem, turn it 
over to the H & D Packaging 
Laboratory. There is no charge 
for Package Laboratory service. 


HINDE £2 DAUCH $4261 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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FACTORIES in Baltimore « Boston e Buffalo ¢ Chicago e Cleveland e Detroit ¢ Gloucester, N. J. « Hoboken 
Kansas City e¢ Lenoir, N.C. ¢ Montreal e Muncie e Richmond e St. Louis e Sandusky, Ohio ¢ Toronto 


z. | 
4 Pay Freeze Stii: 


LABOR 


et 


Regional offices te \\ing 


employer requests for ap; >5val 


of salary increases will st. « to 
the letter of the regulatior 


Field offices of the Salary S: 

tion Unit of the Bureau of | 
Revenue were opened for busin 
week, and the new agency, whi 
handle salary control, began to “‘p 
thousands of requests from em 
accumulating since Oct. 27, for | 
sion to make pay adjustments. 
requests piled up in Washington I 
President Roosevelt and Economic Sta- 
bilization Director James F. Byrnes 
designated Internal Revenue as th 
reau to administer the salary part of th: 
anti-inflation program (BW—Oct.31'42, 
p7). 
@ Regional Control—Since then, Inter- 
nal Revenue has been busy establishing 
its autonomous Salary Stabilization Unit 
and drafting regulations to govern salary 
adjustments. Under the direction of A 
D. Burford, deputy commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, the unit has divided 
all the communications from employers 
on a regional basis and shipped them 
back to 13 regional offices (box, page 
104). ‘There, analysts, tax experts, statis- 
ticians, and clerks are going over them 
and the hundreds of new queries and te- 
quests, which are received daily, ruling 
on whether or not employers may be 
permitted to make requested adjust- 
ments. 

Regional offices of the Salary Stabili- 
zation Unit are empowered to make 
final affirmative rulings, but employers 
may appeal adverse rulings to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in Wash- 
ington. The regional offices are expected 
to be tough. They have no latitude to 
do more than apply the regulations 
issued by Washington. 

e@ Close Decisions—Borderline cases will, 
for the most part, get a turn-down in 
the field, will have to be carried to the 
commissioner for a final interpretation. 
An employer preparing a request can 
expect his regional office to handle it on 
the letter of the regulations. These spell 
out answers to the following questions: 

To which employers do the regula- 
tions apply? 

To those employing more than eight 
individuals. Firms employing eight per- 


| sons, or fewer, are not covered by the 


regulations. 
What is a salaried employee? 
Everyone not a wage earner and not 
a proprietor or independent contractor 
offering business or professional serviccs. 
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resident of a corporation is a | 
ad employee, but a member of the 
a di rectors as such is not. Salaried 
aplovee may work for private indus- 
Por may work for organizations ex- 
pS + from income taxation. Salary is a 
encompassing all forms of direct 
indirect compensation whether it 
fixer periodic rate, a bonus, gift, 
, commission, fee, etc. 
x any monies paid to an employee 
, a employer exempt from salary con- 


yes. Retainer fees paid to an indi- 
jyal, not otherwise an employee, are 
. considered salary. Insurance and 
‘sion benefits “in a _ reasonable 
‘qount’ are likewise excluded. 

Can an employer make any kind of 
gary adjustment on his own initiative 
th assurance that he is not violating 
he law? 

Regulations say that “any salary 
grease made before the required ap- 
soval of the commissioner is obtained 

fom the date of such increase in 
ntravention of the act.” Even in 
«ses where the regulations provide that 
, alary increase is permissible (for in- 
{yidual promotions as an example), the 
burden of justifying the increase (of 
testing that the promotion really was 
made) is upon the employer. In such 
ases the regulations provide that the 
ployer, in advance of making an in- 
ease in salary rate, may reduce his 
ary policy to writing and secure ap- 
poval for it. Except in those cases 
ere salary increases are permitted by 
the regulations, none will be approved 
nless necessary to correct maladjust- 


nts or inequalities, or to aid in the 
fective prosecution of the war.” 

What about salary increases provided 
ior in contracts and agreements? 

lhey come under the regulations and 
tand invalidated regardless of when 
they were made, unless the increases 
they call for are a result of one of the 
ix factors which SSU_ recognizes as 
exceptional,” or are justifiable to cor- 
ect maladjustments or inequalities, or 
id in effectively prosecuting the war. 

What are the six exceptions to salary 
freezing? 

They are circumstances where an in- 
crease in salary is made in accordance 
with the terms of a salary agreement 
1 salary rate schedule in effect on Oct. 
>, 1942, or approved thereafter by the 
Commissioner, and where the increase 

: a result of: 

) Individual promotions or reclassi- 
fic: + ta 

(2) Individual merit increases within 
established salary rate ranges. 

(3) Operation of an established plan 
of salary increases based upon length of 
service, 

(+) Increased productivity under in- 
centive plans. 

(5 ) Operation of a trainee system. 

) Such other reasons or circum- 
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One man, one machine, one plant can 


increase production tremendously when all movement of 


materials is correlated with 


TOWMOTOR ™ 


THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR COMPANY ° CLEVELAND 
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“It’s the little things that count!” That oft 
repeated phrase takes on a new meaning 
in today’s war production. The proper con- 
taiaer for small parts should be selected as 
carefully as a machine. Improper handlir 

causes lost man hours — broken or damag 

parts — often ties up the main assembly. 


Lewis Stacking Trays are the answer! Look 
at the sturdy construction — “locked” 
corners — runner cleats for safe, secure 
stacking. Bott of th splinter-free 
Masonite or solid wood if preferred. Con- 
venient finger ye or handholes at ends. 
And remember Lewis Trays are of all-wood 
construction offering long life, low cost, 
light weight and uniform size without using 
any vital war materials except a few nails, 


Write for information — please include 
data as to trays’ intended use. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Dept. W12, Watertown, Wis. 


LEWIS 


INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 


FOR THE 
DURATION * 


PRIORITY 
ORDERS ONLY 


HOIST EQUIPMENT 


FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


The immediate job ... is to keep 
production moving ... faster and 
better than ever before. Vertical 
transportation can become a 
“choke point'’. Let the skill and ex- 
perience of Sedgwick engineers, 
plus Sedgwick plant facilities, help 
you to overcome lifting problems in 
the speedy and safe handling of 
materials between floors. 


Correspondence Invited 
—— Established 1893 —— 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
159 West 15th St. New York 
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stances as may be prescribed in rulings 
or regulations promulgated by the com- 
missioner from time to time. (Up to this 
week no such discretionary prescriptions 
had been issued.) 

Does “approval by the commissioner” 
mean that every case must be taken to 
him? 

No. Regional officers may make de- 
terminations in the commissioner's 
name. If an increase is approved by the 
regional office, the employer may put 


| it into effect. If the regional ruling is 


later upset by SSU’s Washington head- 
quarters, the employer has no liability. 

What about salaries over $25,000 a 
year? 

The basic salary allowance for 1943 
is $67,200. This is computed as the 
total which will leave a net, after fed- 
eral income taxes, of $25,000. How- 
ever, it is provided that allowances may 
be made to permit a net yield of over 
$25,000. Charitable contributions, in- 
surance premiums, and fixed obligations 
are headings under which the commis- 
sioner will consider requests for allow- 
ing a net income of over $25,000. 

What are the penalties for ignoring 
the regulations? 

It is provided that salary payments 
made in contravention of the act will 


be disregarded by all depart 
government for the purp 

(1) Determining cost: 
under all laws and regu 
ing tax statutes and the | 
Act; 

(2) Determining costs . 
under any contract madc 
half of the government. 

Criminal penalties are 
any individual, employer 
who willfully violates the 
Convictions for violations 
a fine of not more than S|]. 
imprisonment up to one yc 


Labor Postscripts 


The strike which threaten +] 


Aluminum Co. of America’s Now Key 


ington (Pa.) plant over inter pi 
National War Labor Board’s 
Order No. 16 (BW —Dec.5’42, 
been at least temporarily averted | 
the efforts of John Steelman 
U. S. Conciliation Service. ‘I) 
pany and C.1.O.’s aluminum 
are disputing pay rates for wom 
the union maintaining NWLB’s 
means they should receive estal 


men’s scales, and the company insisting 


that they are doing a different kind 


Employers who want to adjust 
salaries—either up or down—must 
now get permission from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue’s Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Unit before they can feel as- 
sured that they are not violating the 
law. 

@ Burden on Employer—Even if it 
appears that the adjustment an em- 
ployer intends to make is clearly sanc- 


Terminal Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Smith Power Annex, Seattle. 


Tower Petroleum Bldg., Dallas. 


William Oliver Bldg., Atlanta. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Who's Who on Salaries 


tioned by the regulations, the burden 
of proving it rests on him. For the 
purpose of handling employer appli 
cations, and to pass on requests after 
they are submitted, the Unit has 
established regional offices over tl 
country. It is to these offices that 
employers should address all queries 
on salary control. The regional offices 
and the men in charge are: 


New York State and the Fifth Internal Revenue Collection District of New Jersey 
Charles A. Drake, 253 Broadway, New York City. 


Pennsylvania and the First Collection District of New Jersey; Walter Perry, Room 
1313, National Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Indiana; Porter 
Linder, Fourth Floor, 208 South LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island; 
Frank L. Daylor, Third Floor, 1 State St., 
Sixth Collection District of California and Arizona; Hugh Ducker, 


Boston: 
770 Subway 


Michigan; C. D. Leiter, Fourteenth Floor, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit. 


First Collection District of California, 
Ninth Floor, 100 McAllister St., San Francisco. 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Alaska; Robert J. Service, 312 


Nevada, Utah, and Hawaii; Milo Bean 


Ohio, Kentucky; Earl C. Ely, Williamson Bldg., 215 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas; A, H. Hertwig 


South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee; Carlos J. Lively, Room 717 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, District of Colum 


bia; regional head not yet named, Internal Revenue Bldg., Washington. 
Missouri, Kansas, lowa, Nebraska, Colorado; M. L. R. Wade, R. A. Long Bldg., 
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LATIN- AMERICAN 


TRADE 


‘ rea 
Dehn tacraie teeta abana cae bay 


DON'T LET THE FIRE DIE DOWN! 


Keep the Latin-American trade-pot steaming! If 
your shipments are reduced or delayed— if you are 
hard put to serve your old customers—all the 
more need for maintaining your contacts, for fos- 
tering patience and for implanting confidence. 
Silence on the part of American Business now may 
be misconstrued. Talk to your Latin-American 


trade through the pages of the *B. P. 1. C. Special- 
ized Export Publications. Factual, informative, 
they maintain vital communication between buyer 
and seller in the drug, automotive, engineering, 
construction and industrial fields. Keep your name 
and brand alive. Build now for quick, post-war 
profits. 


*BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Co., Inc.) 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Publishers of—INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL—CONSTRUCTION Edition, INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL—INDUSTRIAL Edition, THE 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition), EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, EL FARMACEUTICO, The BUYERS GUIDES for Overseas 
Autemotive Distributors (Published annually in separate English and Spanish editions), and The Latin-American BUYERS GUIDES for 
CONSTRUCTION and INDUSTRY (Published annually in separate editions, both editions in Spanish). 
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Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


From makeshift hospital tents in 
the Solomons to the Navy’s spot- 
less “floating operating rooms” 
—these life-preserving surgical 
instruments of gleaming Car- 
penter Stainless Steel are speed- 
ing the recovery of wounded 
fighters. They are helping 
wounded flyers to fly again! 


But ordinary metal wouldn’t do 
for a job like this. It had to be 


Stainless Steel! 


For Stainless also fights a constant 
battle against the corrosive effects 
of salt air, blood, tropical cli- 
mates, constant sterilizing. And 
Stainless is solid! It can take hard 
knocks and high temperatures 
without danger of rough edges 


or rust caused by “peeling” plate. 
Yes, those are the answers to 
“Why Stainless?” for making in- 
struments that must always be 
ready for immediate use. And 
perhaps that same Stainless is an 
answer to the qualities your 
designers want for peacetime 
products still to be perfected. 


If you want help in getting the 
most out of Stainless Steel for war 
production today, or if your engi- 
neers want to know more about 
it for tomorrow's products, drop 
us a line. Carpenter’s Metallurgi- 
cal Department can help. And 
much of our diversified experi- 
ence from working with users 
of Stainless Steel is available in 
printed form. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, READING, PA. 


ee 
Ca rpenter 


i 


STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, New Y ork, Philadelphia 
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work. . . . C.1.0.’s Unit 
ers of America (née S.W 
the National Labor Relat: 
lective bargaining poll at { 
nessee Coal, Iron, & R.R. ( : 
Birmingham by a vote of 9 + ae 
The size of the union’s ma 
ing attributed, in large 
union’s current campaign 
the North-South wage diff 
steel industry (BW—Dec.5’4 
In its first case involving d 
against skilled Negro labor 
South, the President’s Co; 
Fair Employment Practice 
that the McAvoy Shipbuildi: 
Savannah, Ga., would have b 
to employ Negro carpente: 
American Federation of Labx 
the plant refused to accept N 
the job even though they wer Af] 
members in good standing. | 
mittee has ordered the union ¢ 
Negroes. It has become appa 
discriminatory hiring policies in 
South are often the result of « 
attitudes. 


OPA Studies Coal 


That means a price boost 
is in the wind as union and mine 
operators mark time on question 
of longer work week. 


By year’s end, OPA is expected t 
hike the coal price as a prelude to bit 
minous industry going on a six-day, 
42-hour, work week to increase vit 
fuel production. At the insistence 
Solid Fuels Coordinator Harold Ick 
(BW—Nov.14'42,p95), coal operator 
and scale committees of the Unit 
Mine Workers are prepared to neg 
tiate premium wages for work in exces 
of the miners’ standard five-day, 35 
hour week. 

@ Cost of the Boost—The bite will be 
put on the public, however, to gai 
Ickes’s objective of boosting produ 
tion 30,000,000 tons to a total of 6 
000,000 in 1943 for war needs. Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson sa 
OPA would work out price adjustment 
(possibly 20¢ a ton) necessary to cov 
increased costs, which operators est 
mate at 12¢ to 14¢ a ton. Other mount 
ing expenses make up the difference 1 
the price boost sought. 

Until OPA acts, operators of co 
mercial mines and _ representatives 
400,000 U.M.W. members in the s 
coal industry are marking time. Umor 
district officers were empowered 
President John L. Lewis to work 
agreements locally with groups if 
erators or individual companies 
negotiations ‘for the six-day week 
the entire Appalachian area collapsed « 
cently in New York (BW—Nov.25 +- 


iter 
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98), Operators contended then—and 
the union agreed—they could not meet 
the premium pay without OPA permis- 
jon to raise coal prices. ‘Therefore, up 
with the ceilings. 

e Sone Captives Signed—About 35,000 
miners already are working a six-day 
week in captive pits whose entire out- 
out goes to steel mills. U. S. Steel 
Corp. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
and Republic Steel Corp. are among 


the companies who have signed agree- | 
ments with U.M.W. for the six-day | 


week in their captive mines. 


Those companies hurried the longer | 


week into effect because of great need 


for high quality “coking” coal for their | 
So far the steel firms have 


busy mills. 
absorbed the increased cost, but some 
observers believe it may be used soon 
as another argument for higher steel 
prices. 

eNo Blanket Effect—Supplementary 
agreements between operators and the 
union don’t mean all miners will work 
six days a week. 
merely authorized to go the longer 


schedule if they desire, providing they | 


nav the overtime rate. 


Although federal labor laws permit | 
workers overtime pay for each hour over | 


40 a week, the miners’ union has con- 
tracts requiring time-and-a-half pay after 
35 hours. ‘This was designed to spread 


CHARTERS OF WMC 


W. W. Charters, Director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research at 
Ohio State University, is the newly 
appointed chief of thet War Man- 
power Commission’s Training Divi- 
sion. With WMC's greatly increased 
authority (page 15), its training work 
takes on an added importance. 
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The companies are | 


CONCRETE 


conserves time, money 
and transportation on 
war construction projects 


CoNCRETE has these wartime 
advantages: 


@ Concrete saves steel, while pro- 
viding the needed rigidity, strength 
and firesafety. 


@ Concrete helps build rapidly, in 
all kinds of weather. 


@ Since the bulk of concrete ma- 
terial is usually found locally, 
concrete places a minimum burden 
on transportation. 


@ Concrete is an economical, low- 
maintenance, low-annual-cost type 
of construction. 


No other building material combines 
so many of the qualities essential to 
wartime construction. 


Our technical staff is at your service 
on war construction projects. Let us 
help with up-to-the-minute design and 
construction data on concrete runway 
and highway pavement, buildings or 
other structures. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 12b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Il. 
% 
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PLANE FACTORIES 
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BUY MORE WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


Winning a 
| 35-YEAR WAR 
for Process 


Efficiency 


mee For thirty-five years Western rr) 
tation Corporation has been designing 
and installing equipment to collect gas- 
borne pe and to process solids 
from solutions and suspensions. The 
methods developed have, in many 
cases, made economically possible im- 
portant operations inAmerica’s process 
industries. Today this vital equipment 
is collecting vast quantities lately 
needed strategic raw materials from 
stacks and plant effluents, The equip- 
ment and methods devised by Western 
Precipitation Corporation and proved 
by thousands of installations are at the 
command of industry for its fight to 
final victory. 


G 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORPORATION 
Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of Equipment for the 
Collection of Suspended Matenals from Gases and Liquids 


1025 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 


PRECIPITATION COMPANY OF CANADA 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal 


Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/,c per share 


(for quarterly period ending Dec. 31, 1942) 


COMMON STOCK 
35c per share 
Both dividends are payable Dec. 
31, 1942 to stockholders of record 
at close of business Dec. 15, 1942. 
E. A. BAILey 


December 1, 1942 Treasurer 


, 
LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
December 4th, 1942 
HE Board of Directors on December 
2nd, 1942 declared a dividend at the 
rate of 50c. and $1.50 extra per share on 
the outstanding Common Stock of this 
Company, payable on December 31st, 1942 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 18th, 1942. Checks 
will be mailed 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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employment among the largest possible 
number of miners. But now there are 
fewer miners and greater need for coal. 
@ Inflation Opposed—The West Vir- 
ginia Chamber of Commerce has warned 
the six-day-week may be economically 
disastrous for that coal producing state 
as well as elsewhere. In a resolution, 
the chamber declared the expanded 
schedule would add at least $65,000,000 
to the state’s annual purchasing power, 
which, it was contended, already is creat- 
ing concern on the inflation front. 


Ward vs. Carriers 


Mail order giant tackles 
85 railway and truck concerns 
for delivery failures at struck 
stores a year ago. 


When railroads and truckers fail to 
| make deliveries through picket lines to 
a struck concern, are they liable for 
losses sustained by the consignee? 

@ Names and Numbers—Bricfly, that is 
the issue at stake in two suits filed by 
Montgomery Ward & Co. in Portland 
(Ore.) and Oakland (Calif.) Federal 
District Courts for recovery of damages 
from western railroads, truck lines, and 
the Railway Express Agency. The mail 


VIRGINIA OF KEESHIN 


Still another field was opened to 
women last week when Keeshin Mo- 
tor Express Co., Chicago, hired Mrs. 
Virginia MacLean to drive one of its 
31,000-Ib. trailer trucks. Virginia 


claims to be the first woman highway 


order house claims it suj 
labor troubles which clos 
in the two cities from Dec 19 
to July, 1941 (BW-—Ma 11 nso, 
Detailed notices of claims y 
to have been served against 

riers involved more than 


(BW—Oct.4’41,p52). 7 


The suit filed in Oakland 
026,544 damages from West 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa |. s,, 
ern Pacific; Railway Expr 
and 15 local truckers. ‘Th: ni 
action seeks $2,890,286.50 from, Sous) 
ern Pacific; Northern  Pacifj Mt 
Northern; Spokane, Portland ¢ 
Ry.; Union Pacific; Northe: 
Terminal Co.; Railway Expr 
and some 20 truck operators. 

e Conflicting Viewpoints—W ax, 

tains it’s fighting to establish t! 

gation of a carrier to perform its dut 
On the other hand, the defenday: 
view the action as an attempt by \\ 
to load them with the cost of its long 
fight with the A.F.L., contending tha: 
employees of the carriers merely refuse, 
to cross picket lines established by ¢] 
A.F.L. Retail Clerk’s Union at Way 
outlets in a dozen or so Coast co 
munities, and that they couldn't fore 
their men to go through picket lin 
because secondary boycotts were the 
legal in Oregon and California (the 
have since been outlawed in California 


ra 


eS ag 


_ 


Sa celal ey 


truck driver in the country, but Kee-’ 


shin may soon hire others to replace 
some of the 231 male drivers it has 
lost to the war. Virginia’s comment 
after her initial trip was that the all 
night, Chicago-Cedar Rapids hau!— 
232 miles—is too long for the average 
woman truck driver. 
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Plane Films Work 


Airplane production group 

ls training movies, making 

them available to all members. 
Color films best. 


Improved techniques for speeding 
employee training by use of visual meth- 
js (movies, sound pictures, and slides) 
we getting more attention from aircraft 
manufacturers as a possible answer to 
their skilled manpower problem. 

e Films in Pool—The eight major plants 
in Southern California have worked out 
, pooling arrangement through their 
\ircraft War Production Council (BW 
_Jul.4'42,p22) whereby some 84 basic 
training films, produced by individual 


companies, are on tap for use of all. ‘The | 


idea being that this film pool will permit 
individual firms to concentrate on films 
covering only their own peculiar prob- 
lems. 

A.W.P.C. members — Consolidated, 
Douglas, Lockheed, North American, 
Northrop, Ryan, Vega, and Vultee—will 
jointly finance production of other films 
useful to the training programs of all 
participants. 

e Training in Color—One angle receiv- 
ing much attention from training ex- 
perts is that the average employee re- 
ceives his ‘“‘classroom” education after 


working hours. ‘This means that, in addi- | 
tion to concentrating the course into a 


basic minimum of time, it must be made 
as interesting as possible to hold the at- 
tention of tired workers. Color movies 
appear to be one answer. ‘Tests by Doug- 
las show color films are definitely supe- 
rior to black-and-white in holding at- 
tention. 

¢ Movies at Lunch—Incidentally, Doug- 
las has found that showing of popular 
films like “he Battle of the Coral Sea’”’ 


to entertain personnel during lunch | 
hour results in production increases. | 


Boeing Aircraft, at Seattle, is not a mem- 
ber of the A.W.P.C. but cooperates 
with it, currently concentrating on pro- 
duction of a film series to teach Army 
mechanics maintenance and repair work 
on Flying Fortresses. 


CROP SAVED BY ‘BUGS 


Jive-conscious Philadelphia youngsters | 


pulled this year’s turnip crop out of the 
red for Charles F. Seabrook, agricultural 
magnate who operates one of the world’s 


largest farm-canneries near Bridgeton, 


N. J. 
Although Seabrook Farms had signed 
an unprecedented closed shop contract 


with the A.F.L. Amalgamated Meat | 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen (BW - | 
Mar.22’41,p68), sufficient field hands | 
were unobtainable for harvesting the | 


turnip crop this year. Most of them had 
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A Miller Message to help conserve War Manpower 


Did you know that nearly 40% of indus- 
try’s younger workers have eye defects? 
That the eyes of all employes become 
strained and fatigued working under in- 
adequate illumination? Read how MILLER 
lighting can help eliminate plant acci- 
dents, layoffs and lost time ... give you 
better, faster production. 


The human eye is nature’s most perfect 
machine ... under perfect lighting con- 
ditions. Given anything less and the re- 
sult is eye strain and fatigue ... fifth col- 
umnists for sabotaging war production. 


Under today’s tremendous pressure 
men with perfect vision work fast and 
accurately only with adequate illumina- 
tion. But remember ... a high percentage 
of your employes do not have perfect 
vision! They can do all you expect of 
them ... all they want to do... only if 


Pioneers in Good Lighting since 1844 


you help them see clearly and sharply 
at all times. 


Mitter 50 Foot Cannter or 100 Foor 
CANDLER, the original continuous wire- 
way fluorescent lighting systems, can 
provide your manpower with adequate, 
man-made daylight. Or, MILLER can pro- 
vide you with modern incandescent or 
mercury vapor lighting, depending on 
your plant setup and particular problems. 


Because of this the Minter field en- 
gineer is in an unbiased position to serve 
you. Call one in today for a serious dis- 
cussion of how the right kind of lighting 
can help your men put in more produc- 
tive hours. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 


THE 
MILLER COMPANY 


MERIDEN CONNECTICUT 
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BUSINESS PAPERS 


Eye-Opener 


Many a business executive has had 
his eyes opened wide when he permitted 
his printer to make an analysis of his 
business stationery — letterheads, en- 
velopes, invoices, statements and forms 
— and submitting a plan for all of them. 
The printer's “blueprint” makes these 
pieces more attractive and effective, gives 
them uniformity and efficiency. In some 
instances it is possible to reduce costs 
by combining various runs, establishing 
a perpetual inventory system, eliminat- 
ing hit-and-miss buying. 


— es 


PRINTER SHows How 
Planning Better Office Stationery 


To see what such a plan will do for 
you, ask your printer to show you the 
Nekoosa Bond “Plan With Your Printer” 
portfolio, an interesting presentation of 
modern office stationery and suggestions 
for its development. Then let him sur- 
vey your needs and work out a complete 
plan for you. There's no charge, no obli- 
gation, Call him today. 


> Paper Recommendation. As part of his 
plan your printer will suggest Nekoosa 
Bond, the paper that's “Pre-Tested from 
the Start”, He knows it has every qual- 
ity to deliver perfect performance, both 
in your office and his pressroom, It has 
plentiful strength and opacity, plus at- 
tractive appearance. Its surface is spe- 
cially conditioned for typing and pen and 
ink, permits easy, smudgeless erasures. 
Your printer will tell you more about 
this better business paper when he sub- 
mits your business stationery “blueprint”. 


War effort consumes an amazing amount 
of paper, Nekoosa-Edwards mills are pro- 
ducing tons and tons of specialty papers, 
all the government asks for. But, despite 
wartime demands, there’s no skimping on 
the quality of Nekoosa Business Papers. 
They continue outstanding in their fields. 


1T rPava +e PLAN WITH 


Your FRINTER 


Netoora Cound 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papersare 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 


NO GREAT GRANDMOTHERS? 


Here are signs of the times as war 
plants dip deeper into the pool of 
women workers. After a group of 
mothers—some of them old enough 
to boast of sons in the armed services 
—had caught the public eye by show- 


“**enenees 


gone into more highly paid war work. 
Employment services suggested school 


| students, and as a last resort, the man- 


agement offered 40¢ an hour plus trans- 
portation and meal costs for the city- 
bred farmhands—25% of them girls. 
In two weekends of work and swing- 
song chanting, the young platoons “got 
in the groove,” saved most of the crop 


| from rotting. 


Satisfied the youngsters were getting 
contract wages, the union made no com- 
ment, demanded no work permits or 
dues. 


MANPOWER TEST 


Governmental authority to manipu- 
late manpower is undergoing a test be- 
fore the Colorado Supreme Court, 
whose decision may influence the effort 


TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. | there to induce workers in noncritical 
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ing up as a mothers club (al 
the B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hy: 
Mass., eight women (belo who 
punch the clock at E. G. Budd Mf 


Co. went the Sturtevant girls on 
generation better by being phot 


graphed as the local unit of the Wa, 
Working Grandmothers of Americ 


industries to accept jobs in nonferrous 
metal mines. 

Powers of the federal government are 
not directly involved. George Lazar, a 
coal miner, was laid off last Apmil. A 
month later, the U. S. Employment 
Service offered him a job in another 
coal mine 150 miles from his home 
Lazar turned down the job on _ the 
ground that he could not earn enough 
money to sustain his family. 

State officials thereupon denied him 
unemployment compensation benefits, 
but, on appeal, a referee of the State 
Industrial Commission upset that de- 
cision. The commission itself overruled 
the referee, but an appeal to the lower 
courts reversed the commission, which 
now is going to the supreme court. Ef 
forts to shift 175 other coal miners into 


metal mines will be affected by the prec 


edent. 
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National debt, now above 
$100,000,000,000, has more 
than doubled since 1941, and 
may redouble by war's end. 


The gross public debt of the United 

States now has passed $100,000,- 
900,000. In a single year it increased 
about $40,000,000,000, and with each 
month the rate of expansion stepped 
yp. The chances are that before the 
end of the war the national debt will 
top $200,000,000,000. 
» Uamarked Milestone—Already con- 
sious of what lies ahead, the country 
was not particularly impressed when it 
went by the $100,000,000,000 mile- 
sone. On the same day, security sales- 
men got to work on the great Victory 
Loan drive, intended to raise another 
§9,000,000,000 in a single operation 
(BW—Dec.5’42,p96). ‘That amount 
alone is bigger than the entire federal 
budget in any year before 1940. 

Si atasloni, $100,000,000,000 rates 
as a substantial debt in any country. It 
represents more than twice the debt at 
the beginning of 1941, four times the 
debt at the end of the first World War, 
100 times the debt in 1916. 
¢Direct Debt Predominates—Of the 
$100,380,000,000 total, on Nov. 30, 
some $96,116,000,000 consisted of di- 
rect obligations of the federal govern- 
ment. The remaining $4,264,000,000 
represented fully guaranteed obligations 
of government agencies, such as the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. and the 
Commodity Credit Corp. The Treas- 
ury is gradually retiring guaranteed ob- 
ligations, replacing them with direct 
debt. 

Undoubtedly one of the govern- 
ment’s biggest fiscal problems after the 
war will be servicing and refinancing its 
obligations. Paying them off—if the 
Treasury decides to retire some of its 
debt instead of refinancing—will be an 
even bigger job. There are two fac- 
tors, however, that make the problem 
simpler than the bare figures suggest. 
First, all the debt is held internally, 
that is, it is held entirely by Americans. 
Second, interest rates are extremely low, 
and unless the Treasury lets its foot 
slip, they will stay low for a good while. 
¢ Internally Held—The fact that the 
debt is held internally means that pay- 
ments on it (either principal or inter- 
est) won’t necessarily reduce the coun- 
try’s total income in the future. A 
foreign debt would give other nations 
a clam on American goods and serv- 
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ices, leaving less for American citizens. 
An internal debt means that payments 
go to our own citizens. Hence, the 
country as a whole does not lose by it 
unless the method of raising payments 
is burdensome. 

Interest cost on a debt of $100,000,- 
000,000 is a big item in any budget, 
but because of the low interest rates 
the Treasury has done most of its bor- 


rowing at bargain prices. Interest rates 
have gone down steadily in recent years 
and now stand close to their all-time 
bottom. At the end of 1929 the Treas- 
ury was paying just over 3.9% on its 
obligations. Today it pays 2.100% 
and the difference is worth about $1],- 
800,000,000 a year to the government 
This in spite of the fact that today all 
new securities are fully taxable, while 
most of the old obligations carried ex- 
emption privileges. 

e Treasury Sets Terms —‘lhere isn't 
much chance that open market rates 
will go any lower, but the ‘Treasury i 


1. A Picture of the Debt 


AS UNCLE SAM’S DEBT CROSSES $100,000,000,000 
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--on This 4-Station Birdsboro 
Hydraulic Rubber Pad Press 


| market (BW—Oct.24°42, .. 


Four loading platforms on this big Birdsboro Hydraulic Press assure speedy 
uninterrupted flow of aircraft parts. The press never needs to wait for 
loading. Result—no lost machine time, faster ‘round-the-clock production. 
Fully synchronized loading and pressing operations are automatically con- 
trolled to minimize the strain on operators and provide the utmost in safety. 


This is another example of Birdsboro’s ability to coordinate press design 
with today’s (and tomorrow’s) production requirements. If yours is a press 
problem, it pays to consult Birdsboro. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., Birdsboro, Pennsylvania 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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determined to keep then 
For the time being at lc 
the power it needs to 


3 
2 


the help of the Federal Rx 
it has been able to sell! it 
own terms, and there’s not 
immediate future to stop it 

For a time, the Treasun 
expect its average interest 
cline. As the old, high-cost 
ture and are refunded, the a 
on government obligations 
even though there is no chan; 
open market. 


| @ Two Billions Iaterest—Inter 


total debt (direct and guarant 
runs to about $2,200,000.0¢ 
On the direct debt alone it 


| $2,010,000,000 (chart, page 113. Q 
| a debt of $200,000,000,000 it 
| ably amount toa little better thay $4 


000,000,000 annually. In com 
interest charges at the end of tl 
year 1938 were accruing at the 
$1,068,000,000 annually, and i: 
they were only $742,000,000. 
After the war, one of the Tr 


| biggest problems will be to rai 


annual interest and pay it without 
turbing the country’s economic an 
financial balance. For this reason, th 
question of ownership is high! 
portant. Holders of the debt will : 
ceive the interest on it. If they also 
pay out most of the taxes, servicing tl 
debt will be a sort of in-one-pocket-and 
out-the-other proposition. If owners of 
the debt carry a comparatively smal! part 
of the tax load, then interest payments 
will result in a steady transfer of fund 
from one group to another. 


e How It’s Divided—In the past banks 


always have been the largest holders 
On June 30 they owned roughly 39.3% 
of the total debt. Insurance companies 
had about 11.6%. Another 17.3% b 
longed to government agencies, trust 
funds, and the Federal Reserve banks 
The remaining 31.8% was held bi 
other investors, both corporations and 
individuals (chart, page 113). 

Nobody knows how the ownership 

picture will change as the volume of 
debt rises. In an attempt to keep the 
inflationary effects at a minimum, the 
Treasury is doing everything it can to 
place its bonds with private and in 
stitutional investors. But in spite of its 
efforts, the banks’ share of the total has 
been rising. 
@ Forced Saving Next?—At the present 
rate of borrowing, however, voluntan 
purchases by private investors cannot 
supply more than a small part of the 
money the Treasury needs. Hence 
banks continue to carry most of th 
load in war financing. Compulsory sal 
ings and drastic new taxation ma\ 
eventually cut down the percentage that 
banks must take, but in the near future 
their share is not likely to be mucl 
smaller. 
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freasury Scores 


Morgenthau’s nine billion 
jar Victory Loan gets off to 
ine start; Federal Reserve's 
erations aid market. 


Although the Treasury's big Victory 
‘an drive got under way less than two 
seeks ago, bankers and government ofh- 
ws are already exchanging dignified 
mats on the back. Unless unexpected 
‘ouble crops up within the next few 
bvs, the drive will be an unqualified 
access. Securities men expect it to 
eve as the pattern for war borrowing 
fom now on. 


sPretty Close to Goal—Designed to 


aise a total of $9,000,000,000, the Vic- | 
wry Loan passed the halfway mark in its | 
jst four days. The backstretch is nat- | 
yally somewhat slower going, but at | 


midweek the Treasury was within $3,- 
(00,000,000 of its goal. As yet it hasn't 
sked for bank subscriptions to the ¢% 


ttificate. Since Secretary Morgenthau | 
an count on $2,000,000,000 or so from | 
this direction, he is actually less than | 


$1,000,000,000 under his quota. 
As a matter of fact, the Treasury will 
be badly disappointed if it doesn’t ex- 


ceed its goal by at least $1,000,000,000. | 


It intends to wait two months before 
staging another drive, and it needs every- 


thing it can get to tide it over the resting | 


spell. 

¢ Morgenthau Pleased—E ven so, the first 
few days of the drive went better than 
most securities men had hoped. The 
§2,000,000,000 issue of 13% bonds was 


wersubscribed by about $356,000,000. | 


ln the first five days, nonbanking sub- 
cribers took $2,100,000,000 of the 24% 


long-term bonds, which are the back- | 


bone of the drive. As Secretary Morgen- 
thau put it, “This is amazing, and | am 
delighted.” 

From the banks’ viewpoint, the best 


thing about the drive is the way it is | 
bringing in subscriptions from private | 
ind institutional investors. So far, banks | 


have taken up only about 40% of the 
securities. Insurance companies, corpo- 


rations, and individuals have provided | 


the balance. Some of these would prob- 


ably have put their funds into govern- | 
ments in any case, but most of their pur- 


chases were coaxed out by the drive. 

* Reserve Banks Help—Although the 
money market was easy when the cam- 
paign started, Federal Reserve open mar- 
ket operations gave it additional lubrica- 
tion. The reserve banks bought up 
nearly $300,000,000 in government se- 
curities during the week ended Dec. 2. 
This, the second largest weekly opera- 
tion on record, kept the market steady 
im spite of the strain of new financing. 
At the same time, it provided banks 
with the extra reserves they required to 
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THE 


COMBINATION SCRUBBER 


It speeds the cleaning of large-area floors 
in war-busy plants and places as only this 
complete cleaning unit can . . . not only 
providing safer floors for workers but con- 
tributing to the war effort in these many 
other important ways: 


A Finnell Scrubber-Rinser-Drier solves the 
problem of cleaning floors of plants on 
round-the-clock schedules, where the job 
must be done while production is in prog- 
ress ... speedily .. . without muss and 
disturbance! It speeds the necessarily 
more frequent cleaning of white floors, de- 
signed to aid better lighting. And it con- 
serves man-power by requiring just one 
operator for the scrubbing, rinsing, and 
drying operations. As a matter of fact, the 
all-in-one feature and the speed of the 
machine — 8,750 sq. ft. per hour using the 
largest size!— make it easy for one opera- 
tor to clean, hour for hour, many times 
the floor area possible with other methods 
and more operators. 


For FREE FLOOR SURVEY, consultation, or 
literature showing the full range of Finnell Com- 
bination Scrubbers, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3812 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


R INDUSTRIES 


Courtesy, Douglos Aircraft 
AIRPLANE PLANTS 


‘ 
—_s Pan American Airways Sysiem 
. ——— 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
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“Good morning, 7 o'clock” awakens 
you from a pep restoring sleep on 


> 
on inner spring mottress im nose ‘ 
proofed, comfortable room at... \\ 


wore: Mayfair st. cous 


|__Over 50% of oll rooms $3. 50 or less single 


4 TWENTY GRAND 


S/N CLE OR DOUBLE EDGE 
BLADES FOR 


10: RAZOR BLADES 


WORLD'S PRODUCTS CO., Spencer, Ind. 


AVAILABLE 

Experienced, Well Qualified 

Washington Representative. 
Thoroughly acquainted with Procedure and activi- 
ties all governmental Agencies, especially Army, 
Navy, Treasury Procurement offices, Expert on 
priorities, and work of emergency offices like WPB, 
BEW, ete. Ideal man for organization having di- 
versified interests in Washington. Full or part time. 
RA-329, Bus. Week, 330 West 42nd St., New York. 


POINTS 


for example 


Made on equipment regu- 
larly used in the manufac- 
ture of HASSALL special 
nails, rivets and screws. 
Thousands of similar ex- 
amples. Catalog free. 


JOHN HASSALL 


inc. 
408 Oakiand Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Hassall 
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Taking one consideration with another, 
Wall Street’s life has not been a happy 
one for the last couple of weeks. Most 
traders still think that the stock market 
will eventually resume its interrupted 
climb, but they are getting worried about 
the way prices keep wobbling. Although 
they know that tax selling and year-end 
adjustments account for a lot of the 
weakness, they are disappointed to see 
that the market isn’t putting up more 
resistance. 

Railroad securitics have taken a lot of 

pushing around lately, and news of the 
past week hasn’t helped to brighten 
their outlook. The rail average fluttered 
and slid off half a point when the Office 
of Price Administration petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
withdraw rate increases granted early this 
year (page 14). 
@ Debt Retirement Threatened—If suc- 
cessful, OPA’s action would probably 
upset the plans that many railroads have 
made for retiring their debt and bracing 
up their financial structures in anticipa- 
tion of postwar strains. In the long run, 
this is clearly bearish, but the immediate 
impact on security prices was cushioned 
by the fact that traders have already 
made heavy discounts for postwar 
trouble. 

It remains to be seen how the argu- 
ment between OPA and the railroads 
(pages 8, 14) will finally turn out, and 
in the meantime new developments may 
take away a lot of its importance. Some 
investors suggest that OPA isn’t par- 
ticularly interested in getting the old 
tates rescinded but that its object is to 
block any additional boosts. The last 
rate increases were intended to compen- 
sate the carricrs for a rise in wages. Rail 
unions have now worked out a new set 
of wage demands. One purpose of 


THE MARKETS 


OPA’s petition may be to 
on both unions and carric; 

now on they can’t use high 
finance wage increases. 

@ No Reorganization Ruling 
piece of bad news for railr 
holders was the failure of th 
Court to issue a decision on 
reorganization cases now befor 
months the market for reo; 
rails has been waiting nervou 
what the court would do wh 
viewed plans for the Milwauke« 
Western Pacific. Traders thi: 
these cases will set a precedent { 
of the other reorganization ca 
until the court acts they don’t 
how to appraise defaulted securit 
@ Specials Rouse Interest—Outsi 
rail department, the stock market 
boring time this week. What 
there was centered on a flurry of 
offerings. On Tuesday the Stock Fy 
change handled three specials, all 
fortably oversubscribed. Brokers . 
that the number of specials will in 
during the next couple of wecks 
investors make tax adjustments an 
up their portfolios for the year-end 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ag 


Stocks 
Industrial . 95.0 93.6 96.5 87.5 
Railroad 218: 286.2 30.1 24. 
Utility 34.0 34.8 36.7 344 
Bonds 
Industrial ...114.9 114.1 113.2) 104) 
Railroad .... 86.5 85.8 88.0 50. 
tmay . 2... 108.8 108.6 108.1 102.9 


U. S. Govt. .109.4 109.4 109.9 110.7 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the Fed 


eral Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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yay new securities on their own account. 
Ab it two-thirds of the reserve bank 
chases were bonds, which shows that 
she » heaviest strain fell on the long-term 
narke' This was to be expected, since 
e Victory Loan drive put most of its 
Sailies is on the 24% long-term bond. 
o Bayers Also Borrow—It also appears 
ata good many private buyers financed 
sheit urchases by borrowing from com- 
»ercial banks. Statements of the weekly 
reporting banks in 101 cities show that 
jans to brokers and dealers jumped 
§251,000,000 in the first week of the 
drive. 
Government authorities are now en- | 
couraging the banks to make short-term | 
advances to customers who want to buy 
lreasury obligations. Bond dealers think 
that at least some of the jump in loans 
to brokers and all of the rise in other se- 
curity loans represent advances against 
purchases of Victory bonds. 


Insurance Worry 


England’sBeveridge report 
raises possibility of more federal 
coverage, but many in casualty 
field see benefits accruing. 


One byproduct of England’s Beveridge 
report, calling for a comprehensive SVS- 
tem of social security (BW--Dec.5 "42, 
p’), has been a sudden commotion in 
the usually placid waters of American in- 
surance. Underwriters are convinced that 


mendations, the United States will 
quickly follow her lead by extending the 
social security system to cover health, 
accident, unemployment, 
other risks. For insurance men, the big 
question is how this would affect their 
business. 

¢ Life Insurance Calm—Just now cas- 
ualty companies are doing most of the 
worrying. Life underwriters have got 
used to working with the present social 
security program, and the prospect of en- 
largement doesn’t frighten them. A few 
still grumble about government insur- 
ance, but many Say that social security 
has brought them more business than it 
has taken away. They have found that 
individuals who would otherwise con- 
sider adequate coverage out of reach now 
supplement government benefits with 
— private policies, 

Casualty companies, however, don’t 
know what would become of them if 
government insurance expanded into the 
health and accident field. Some casualty 
men think it would be the end of private 
underwriting. Others predict that it 
would give the companies a chance to 
do more business than ever. 
¢ “Comp” Is a Big Issue—Biggest worry 
for casualty underwriters is that they 
may lose their workmen’s compensation 
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In Step With New Developments 


if Britain adopts the Beveridge recom- | 


and various 


Modern industry can never be adequately served by a product that fails to 
keep step with the demands of industrial progress. 


In many instances any ordinary, run-of-the-mill relay will give you satisfactory 
service. But very often—increasingly often—industrial designers are finding 
they would be obstructed in their work, and unable to take advantage of the 
new developments in scientific knowledge, were they confined to the use of 
the ordinary, standard-type relay. 


Clare ““Custom-Built” Relays are widely accepted throughout industry to 
meet those designing problems. For with a Clare Relay the designer is no 
longer forced to hold his requirements to those met by the standard-type relay, 
but can build freely, relying on a relay which is ‘‘custom-built’’ to provide 
whatever service he requires of it. 


With today’s rapid growth in the field of science, with the development of new 
materials and new production methods, modern industrial designing is de- 
manding a wide variety of out-of-the-ordinary characteristics in relay perform- 
ance. And the Clare method of “‘custom-building”’ permits the inclusion of the 
special features which meet those demands for out-of-the-ordinary performance. 


Clare ““Custom-Built’’ Relays are in step with today’s progress ia industrial 
designing. They will be in step with tomorrow's demands. 


Write today for information on relays “custom-built” to solve your designing 
problems, and ask for the Clare catalog and data book. C. P. Clare & Co., 4719 
Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Sales engineers in all principal cities. 


Cable address: CLARELAY. 


Clare Type A, a.c. Relay with Plug-in Mounting 


"Custom-Built” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 


CLARE RELAYS 
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AIRESEARCH MFG. CO., DIVISION OF 
THE GARRETT CORPORATION........ 
Agency—J. Wavrer Tompson Company 
THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 
Agency—KLav-Van PietTersom-DcNLaP 
ASSOCIATES 
AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 
Ageney—O'Dea, SHetpon & Canapvar, Ino. 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO. 
Agency—BaTTEN, BARTON, DcrRsTIne & 
Osporn, Ino. 
——* TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAIL- 


eo § £2 


Pl Leo Burnett Co., INC. ‘ 
ATLAS POWDER CO. , 3 

Agency—Tue AITKIN-KyNetTT Co. 
BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL LOAN CORP. 108 

Agency—ALbertT FRanx-Guentuer Law, Ino. 
— ‘a STEEL FOUNDRY & AE 


Agency—BeacMONT, HBLLER & SPERLING, Ine. 

BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO. . 4 
Agency—Tue BarLess-Kerar Co 

BOEING AIRPLANE CO. 7S 
Ageney—-N. W. Aver & Son, INC. 

L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. : 22 
Agency—Cowan & Denorer, Ino. 

THE BULLARD CO. 83 
Agency——-Snow, Bates & Onme, INO. 

BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO. 86 
Agency—Brooxe, Smita, Frenon & 

Dorrance, Inc. 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL 
Corp. 105 


THE CARPENTER STEEL CO. ! 
Agency—Bratmont, Herter & Sprervine, INO. 


Cc. P. CLARE & CO. 17 
Agency—J. R. HAMILTON ADVERTISING 
AcENCY 
CORNING GLASS WORKS : 
Agency—BaTTeN, Barton, Durstine & 


Osnorn, INO. 
CRANE CO. er rere 
Agency—Tue Brcnen Co. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, INC. teesvnatonunnee 10 
Agency —K In kG Asser-Drew 
Denson MANUFACTURING CO....... 116 
gency—Grer AbVERTIsING AcrNor, INC, 
DIESOLD SAFE & Loce bakilesed 38 
Agency—Swwrenty & James Co. 
DITTO, INCORPORATED éntavaawe te 


Agencey—W. W. Garrison & Co. 

DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 64 
Agency—McCann-Enickson, Ino, 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. 13] 
Agency—J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 

EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION 

THOMAS A. EDISON, INC............ 

Agency—FeperalL ADVERTISING AGENCY 

fo eee 70 
Agency—Tue Ripewar Co., Ino. 

ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO..... % 
Agency—ALLeY & Ricnwarps Co. 

FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. . ee 
Agency—Jounson, Reap & Co. 

FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES, we. ..3rd Cover 
Agency—Youne & RveroaM, Ino. 


GENERAL BOX CO. . Feds kbeeigeaa Te 
Agency—Tue Bucnen Co. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO................... 8 
Agency—G. M. Basrorp 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.. A wtcsdenee 
Agency—LeIcHTON & NELSON 

THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. a) 

GOODALL RUBBER CO., INC. 9 
Agency—Doremes & Co. 

THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 


Agency—Tue GriswoLp-Esuteman Co. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. a 

THE HALOID CO. ee 
Agency—HvetTcaine Apv. Co. 

JOHN HASSALL, INC.. — 
Agency—ANvDERSON, Davis & Platte 

HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. . 8 
Ageney—ArRTuur R. Moces, Ino. 

THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 102 
Agency—Howarpv SWINK ADVERTISING 

AGENOY 

WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 27 
Agency—McCLAIN ORGANIZATION, INO. 

HOTEL MAYFAIR 16 


Agency—GaRDNER ADVERTISING AGENCY 
HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 92 

Agency—Bsntow ADveRTistne AcErncr, Ino. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., INC. 112 

Agency—AvUBREY, Moons & WaLtace, Inc. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS.... 23 
Agency—Doremrs & Co. 
WALTER KIDDE & CO. . 80 


Agency—-Newe_L-EMuetr Co., Inc. 
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GEORGE LA MONTE &SON............... 3 
Agency—Samvet C. Croot Co., Inc. 

6. B. LEWIS CO...... 104 
Agency—Bert 8. GITTINS, ADVERTISING 
LOEW'S INC.... . 108 

Agency—Doremes & Co. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 37 
Agency—Evans Associates, INO. 
MARYLAND CASUALTY CO.. a 
Agency—J. M. Maruss, Ivo. 


GEORGE S. MAY CO.. 
Agency—Jimu Derry, INO. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.. tescacna ee 
ae PUBLISHING. co., 


ceveieteadeweweksGawnbedscaaex 100, 10! 
MeGALL CORPORATION ............ 56, 57 
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NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. 110 
THE NEW HAVEN R. R...... . 6 
Agency—WENDELL P. COLTON CoMPANY 
NEW YORK CENTRAL.. saeon ey 
Agency—Lorp & THOMAS 
NUTTING TRUCK AND CASTER CO. . 4 
Agency—TueE MocCartr Co. 
PENN ELECTRIC SWITCH CO........ . 
Agency—Lamport, Fox & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ........ . 60, 61 


Agency—Awu Pact Larron Co., Ino. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE FINISHERS, INC. 4 
Agency—OsWaLD ADVERTISING AGENoOY, INC. 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 82 
Agency—L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc. 
PLOMB TOOLS CONTRACTING CO. x 


Agency—Wi) LarD G. Grecorr & Co. 


"LYMOUTH CORDAGE CO.. 
Agency—FULLes & SMITH & Ross Ino. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION...... 107 
ss —~ ieee WittiuMms & CUNNYNGHAM, 

QuINcY Coseraessoe ae . 
Agency—L. W. Ramser Co. 


RESINOUS PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL co..39 
Agency—NEWELL-EMMeTT C 


ROBBINS & MYERS SALES, INC. . . 
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SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS. 104 
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STANDARD REGISTER co.. wt 
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TWIN DISC CLUTCH CO.. 90 
Agency—Srencer W. Curtiss, Inc. 
UNION BAG & PAPER CO..... . 62 
Agency—Kenron & EOKHARDT INC. ADV. 
UNION SPECIAL MACHINE ~- 
Agency—Rvsee.t T. Grar, Inc 
UNITED GAS PIPE LINE. ‘ . 
Agency—BozeLt & Jacoss, Ino. 
UntTeD STATES RUBBER CO. ion 


Ageney—CaMPBELL-EwaLD COMPANY OF 
New Yorn, Ino. 
WARNER & SWASEY.... . .2nd Cover 
Agency—Tut Griswoup- EsHLeMaN Co. 


THE WAYNE PUMP CO... 1g 
Agency—Bonsis ADV. AGENCY 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO.. 33 
4g . BR, HAMILTON ADVERTISING 
AOuNOT 
WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORP....... 108 
Agency—Tue McCarty Co. 
WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC.. ° 7 
Agency—James G. Lams Co. 
WORLD'S PRODUCTS CO...... ma) 
Agency—Tue Put Gordon Aorncr 
PE IEE eiecndsiccecs Ae a 71 


Agency—Tue McCartr Co, 
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line, long one of their best ; 
ers. Federalization of comp: 
surance might freeze them | 
or force them to meet a no; : ae 
scale set by the government 

In spite of all this, a num! ’ 

ualty men think that federa veh 
and health insurance might gi 
vate companies a real boost in 
run. E. W. Sawyer, attorney f \. 
tional Bureau of Casualty an . 
Underwriters, summed up thi 
last week in a speech before th 
ance Advertising Conference. ‘| 
ualty business, he said, might . 
profit from a social security exten. 
e New Fields to Exploit—As Say. - ¢, 
plained it, the idea is that private «oy, 
panies could sell health and acciden: ». 
icies to supplement the government coy. 
erage. As long as federal benefits \ ere 
designed to cover only minimum \b 
sistence needs, private insurance \\0\< 
have plenty of elbow room. Moreover. 
with the government pioneering ney 
fields, casualty underwriters would b¢ 
able to fan out and start writing ney 
kinds of coverage. 

To some oldtimers, this sounds 
heresy, but it is very much what the life 
companies are already doing. Many life 
agents now use social security as the 
starting point in their presentati on 
building individual programs around it. 


WAR LOANS RISE FURTHER 


As banks record a steady shrinkage 
their regular commercial advances, loans 
for war production become more and 
more important. Surveys by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association show that, at 
the end of the third quarter of this 
year, outstanding war production loans 
of 421 of the nation’s larger banks 
totaled $5,035,000,000. This is an in- 
crease of $856,000,000 for the quarter 

According to the survey, the volume 
of new war loans has been climbing 
rapidly throughout the year.. In the first 
quarter, the 421 banks made 38,000 
loans to war producers, advancing $1,- 
408,000,000. In the second quarter, 
there were 57,000 loans, representing 
$1,986,000,000. And in the next three 
months, the banks made 66,000 loans, 
aggregating $2,300,000,000. 

Roughly 80% of the loans were in- 
tended for working capital. Loans for 
purchase of raw materials and equip- 
ment amounted to $3,986,000,000. 
Construction of plants and factories 
accounted for $1,049,000,000. 

In spite of the rising volume of war 
credit, total commercial and agricu! 
tural loans have been declining since 
the beginning of the year. In the early 
stages of war production, banks were 
handicapped, because they could not risk 
large advances for plant construction. 
Bankers hope that, as war production 
nears its peak, they will get a share of 
the business they have been missing. 
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HE TRADING POST 


‘ut the Home Loan Banks 


\|etter from James Twohy, governor 
+ the Federal Home Loan Bank 


stem: 
\y attention has been called to an 
je on page 36 of Business Week of 
\, 24, 1942, entitled “A Loan Problem.” 
» course, the writer had no other purpose 
» to report facts fairly. The choice of 
ns, however, and the blurring of cer- 
-. pasic facts, make the article confusing 
4 indeed, derogatory, rather than clear 

constructive, as I am sure it was in- 
Lajed to be. May I ask the privilege, there- 
he, of straightening out the record? 

x * x 


One implication of the article is that 
+» to an insufficient volume of home- 
voitgage business, to absorb available funds, 
ie share liability of savings and loan asso- 
ations is increasing to such an extent as 
make investment in these shares less 
fe than it would be in so-called normal 
mes, when there is a more even balance 
kiween share liabilities on the one hand 
»| mortgage loans on the other. Against 
his contingency, according to the article, 
wings and loan associations are being urged 
» reduce their dividend rates, which the 
ticle refers to as interest, to 24% and to 
uid ample reserves. 

lhis is not an accurate analysis. In the 
st place, it is not the increase in share 
bility per se that adversely affects the 
fety of share capital; that is determined 
y the use to which the capital is put. Share 
bility which is represented on the other 
ide of the balance sheet by cash on hand, 
: by government bonds, can hardly be said 
» be less well secured than it would be if 
alanced or offset by mortgage loans, where, 
s you know, the real contingency lies for 
nancial institutions engaged primarily in 
nortgage lending. 

The real effect of increasing share liabil- 

without a comparable increase of 
nortgage loans is not upon the safety but 
pon the earning capacity of savings and 
oan associations. Either cash piles up or 
he associations invest in government securi- 
ics, or both, to the point where dividends 
0 shareholders should be reduced. It is 
tue that the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
em favors lower dividend rates and in- 
teased reserves in these uncertain times, 
but the implication in your article that 
nember institutions are resisting such trends, 
nd that the bank system is “warning” 
iem that it must insist on specific rates, 
not true. The bank system does not 
ave such powers of compulsion, and we 
ever operate in the manner indicated in 
ie article. Furthermore, the member insti- 
tutions of the system, throughout the 
ountry, are generally acting on their own 
tee mitiative along the very lines the bank 
System advocates and the prevailing condi- 
ions require, 
x * * 


A second unfortunate reference is to the 


$350,000,000 which the article states was 
borroy ed” from the government by the 
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home loan institutions in the bad years, 
and which you say bank system officials are 
“hinting” should be paid back. No such 
sum was ever “borrowed” by the institu- 
tions. During the depression, in order to 
stabilize the mortgage situation in the pub- 
lic interest, the United States Treasury 
invested nearly $50,000,000, and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corp. approximately $223,- 
000,000, in the shares of savings and loan 
associations. The performance of our mem- 
ber institutions with respect to these in- 
vestments was not a dubious one, as the 
article implies. Today, the treasury invest 
ment has been repurchased to the extent 
of $31,750,000 and that of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corp., in the amount of 
$71,000,000—both far ahead of the pre- 
arranged schedule, and this prepayment 
program is steadily accelerating. Meantime, 
the treasury has received $9,870,000, and 
the HOLC $37,785,000 in dividends on 
their investments—the same return paid 
to private investors in these associations, 
and probably as good a return as either 
government agency ever received from any 
source. 
* * * 


The third and perhaps the most hurt- 
ful inadvertence in the article has to do 
with the sale of war bonds and stamps. 
The bank system has aggressively organized 
a campaign among its members to stimulate 
the sale. of war bonds. The implication, 
however, that there is any resistance among 
the member institutions to such a program 
is exceedingly unjust. On the contrary, the 
plain fact is that the bank system’s efforts 
have been fully matched by those of the 
United States Savings and Loan League, 
whose fine leadership in this work has 
been tireless, and the record of our mem- 
ber institutions is the best answer. Al 
though they serve primarily people of mod- 
erate means, they have sold to the public 
and purchased for their own accounts more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars of bonds 
and stamps to date. Since Pearl Harbor, 
their investment 


in United States bonds | 


has more than trebled, and during the last | 


six months alone their holdings of govern- 
ment obligations have more than doubled, 
although during the same periods their 
total assets increased only 9% and 5% re 
spectively. 

In keeping with your usual courtesy, I 
am sure you will appreciate the motives out 
of which I ask your leave thus to correct 
the record in your columns. Our institu- 
tions have traditionally and consistently 
financed about one-third of the nation’s 
homes. Within the well-balanced structure 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank System, I 


am confident they are destined to increase | 


this public service after the war very largely 
and along safe and sound lines. Naturally, I 
am jealous to defend their future prestige 
and their present outstanding contribution 
to our nation at war. 


I am very glad to print here Gov. 
Twohy’s letter in full in order that 
there may be no misapprehension as to 
the war effort of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System. Ww, 


Wayne Tube Beader .. . it beads 
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TO SPEED WAR 
PRODUCTION? 


ASK FOR facts about the 


or flares aluminum or copper 
tubes many times faster than it 
has ever been done before. Oper- 
ation is semi-automatic ... any 
man or woman can do the work, 
releasing skilled workmen to more 
essential tasks. Already in use in 
leading aircraft plants. 


THE WAYNE PUMP CO., FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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THE TREND 


THE “GAP”: WHAT IS IT? 


Now that Mr. Roosevelt has in one swift week finally 
acted to delineate policy and control in the spheres of 
manpower and agriculture, Washington next faces the 
problem of curbing excess buying power. And any choice 
among the various tax plans that Congress and the execu- 
tive agencies have designed to meet the problem must 
be based upon the nature and size of the excess—in short, 
upon measurement of the inflationary gap. 


e The trouble is, that “gap” keeps changing size with 
baffling rapidity. Thus, when last spring the General 
Maximum Price Regulation was born, Leon Henderson 
said that the “gap” for 1942 would be 17 billion dollars. 
Instead, with the returns for the year now pretty well in, 
economists agree that figure should have been 5 billions. 
‘This difference arises from markedly different estimates of 
the variables involved: 


December estimate 
in billions 


May estimate 
in billions 


Individual income payments $117 $112.5 
Pe i pa an 7 6.5 
Equals disposable income. . 110 106 
ee Pere ree 19 19 
Equals market demand.... 9] 87 
Less market supply....... 74 82 
Equals inflationary gap.... 17 5 


This table not only indicates that original estimates of 
consumer income were too high, and those of available 
goods and services far too low, but it also explains, opera- 
tionally, what the “gap” means. It is an economist’s 
measure of the pressure that will push against the price- 
structure during a given time period. On the one hand, 
there is market supply. It includes all consumer goods 
and services produced plus probable inventory liquida- 
tion. It is valued in prices at the beginning of the time- 
period, with an estimated allowance for deliberate read- 
justments in those prices to compensate for higher costs. 
On the other hand, there is market demand, equal to 
disposable income less the volume of savings to be 
expected (1) normally, at such income levels, and (2) 
resulting from the unavailability of certain goods, reduc- 
tion in credit, and other special wartime circumstances. 


@ At the close of the time period, the inflationary gap 
disappears, like any estimate that is supplanted by reality. 
On the last day of this year, all the goods and services 
sold in 1942 will have been irrevocably sold, and the 
accounts will be closed. In the meantime, the income 
represented by the “gap” will have found its way into 
two channels. It may have been used to bid up prices— 
uncontrolled prices, like those at restaurants and movies, 
or black market prices, on commodities whose ceilings 
have been legally fixed. And the remaining portion will 
have become more-than-expected savings. 
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So much for the primary theory of the g. But 
economists, even after having eliminated cer 


‘heoret 
cal differences in approach, can no more agre: oy 19 
estimates than on 1942. One set of figure ts 19 
income payments at 125 billions. Less person.) tayes ¢ 


15 billions and expected savings of 25 billions leave 
a market demand of 85 billions. Against tha’, mark 
supply is figured at 70 billions, leaving a “gay” of | 
billions. But, some other estimates would put incon 
fully seven billions higher with the same marke! uppl 
and still others figure income the same with supply seve 
billions higher. Thus, the “gap” estimates range with 
extremes of eight billions to 22 billions—althoug! aboy 
15 billions is generally accepted as nght. 

Savings are the most variable of all the componen 
entering the computation. ‘The public's “propensity § 
consume” is most difficult to estimate at currently y 
precedented income levels, and under special wartin 
conditions (BW—Jul.25’42,p100). Should savings ny 
higher, by the consumers own volition, the “gap” ma 
be automatically closed. Should the desire to save ha 
been overestimated, the “gap” would prove larger. 
@ This is especially important when we consider wha 
tax measures to take in order to close the “gap” for, whe 
taxes are increased or forced savings are imposed, co 
sumers tend to reduce their voluntary savings (BW 
Sep.19'42,p100). While the “gap” is being closed at o 
end, it widens at another. 

That is why ‘Treasury officials lately have been talkin 
about a 40 billion total excess of disposable income ov¢ 
market supply—25 billions of assumed savings plus t 
15 billions of “gap.” It’s that total which must } 
diverted from spending next year, not just the amou 
represented by the “gap.” 

There is one final consideration. The “gap,” becausei 
applies to a time-period, in this case a full vear, measutd 
the average pressure on the price level—not the pressui 
at particular times. The “gap” will really be less than | 
billions at the start of 1943, but more than that at th 
end of the year. In short, because income is rising am 
civilian supply contracting, the “gap” is dynamic. 

Fiscal planners, therefore, face not a fixed but a van 
able “gap”—variable as income and supply may depat 
from estimates; variable as savings may depart fro 
expectations; and variable in time, as all three facto 
change. 
e All this does not mean that “gap” theory is invalid! 
toto. The pressure—some pressure—on prices actuall 
exists. To ignore it because of the vagaries and complet 
ties of “gap” analysis is to court inflationary spending 
But, because of this three-fold variability of the “gp 
there is a need for flexibility:in fiscal inflation control. 
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